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the McNary-Haugen Farm Relief 

Bill has failed of enactment into 
law, Congress having refused to over- 
ride the President’s disapproval of the 
measure. How strongly Mr. Coolidge 
disapproved of the bill appears from 
some of the expressions in his veto mes- 
sage. After enumerating some of the 
provisions of the bill which he consid- 
ered specially objectionable, the Presi- 
dent says: 


B’ the veto of President Coolidge 


“These provisions would disappoint 
the farmer by naively implying that the 
law of supply and demand can thus be 
legislatively distorted in his favor. Eco- 
nomic history is filled with the evi- 
dences of the ghastly futility of such 
attempts. Fiat prices match the folly 
of fiat money.” 


Here are some further strong ex- 
pressions found in the veto message: 


“This is bureaucracy gone mad.” 

“It would be difficult indeed to con- 
ceive of a more preposterous economic 
and commercial fallacy.” 


Equally strong condemnation of the 
measure appeared in the opinion of the 
Attorney-General, declaring the bill un- 
constitutional. It will be interesting to 
quote from this opinion: 


“As elsewhere discussed, the purpose 
of this bill is to raise, maintain, control, 
prices to consumers of food in the 
United States in the interest of the 
producers.” 

“The expressed purpose of the act is 
to compel some producers to contribute 
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Editorial Comment 
FAILURE OF THE FARM RELIEF BILL 


ELMER H. YOUNGMAN, Editor 


to gains or making up the losses upon 
products of others.” 

“Treating the equalization fee as not 
a tax, it is obvious that what is at- 
tempted by this act is to enable cer- 
tain agencies under Government direc- 
tion and supervision to engage in the 
business of buying, selling, hoarding 
and otherwise disposing of agricultural 
products for the sole purpose of con- 
trolling prices.” 


If the grounds of objection as stated 
by President Coolidge and Attorney- 
General Sargent are valid, no regret 
need be felt over the failure of this bill 
to become a law, for as the President 
well said: “We should avoid the error 
of seeking in laws the causes of the 
ills of agriculture. This mistake leads 
away from a permanent solution, and 
serves only to make political issues out 
of fundamental economic problems that 
cannot be solved by. political action.” 

If the proponents of this type of 
farm relief control the Presidency and 
the next Congress, we have not yet 
heard the last of it. The country is 
threatened by a craze comparable to 
the free-silver agitation of 1896 and 
subsequent years, and one, equally dif- 
ficult to combat. 

Conceding, for argument’s sake at 
least, that farming is in a bad way, it 
by no means follows that Government 
price-fixing of farm products is the 
proper remedy. The most obvious 
remedy, and one that the individual 
may himself apply, consists in a shifting 
of those engaged in this unprofitable 
industry to some other offering larger 
rewards. Poets who desire to eat three 
meals a day frequently find it neces- 
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sary to quit writing poetry and turn to 
bricklaying or some other occupation of- 
fering sure rewards. If there is a con- 
tinuous surplus of farm products the 
conclusion must inevitably follow that 
there are too many farmers, and the 
cure for this unbalanced production is 
for many of them to change their oc- 
cupation. [his they may do at any 
time without waiting for an act of 
Congress. 

In discussing the farm problem care 
must be taken that the mind is not con- 
fused by attractive catch-words like “co- 
operation.” Within certain limits co- 
operation has operated beneficially, but 
a leading farm organization in England 
has recently expressed doubts of the 
practicability of co-operative marketing 
applied to a large line of products and 
extending over a wide territory. 

No observant dweller in a large city 
will deny that present marketing meth- 
ods are in many respects wasteful and 
ineficient. To correct this situation 
should be the concern of the consumer 
as well as the producer. It may be 
that in this field legislation would be 
of some assistance. . 

The thousands of commercial failures 
annually taking place indicate that 
there are others besides farmers who 
are in need of relief, and they get little 
help from Congress. 

Farmers as individuals can decrease 
production costs, and provide more effi- 
cient marketing methods through or- 
ganization. Legislation can assist in 
stopping the ravages of insect pests and 
in authorizing scientific research work. 
It has already done much in providing 
credit facilities for the farmer. But to 
expect that the Government will buy 
up surplus farm products, which would 
raise their price to the consumer, in 
order that farming may show a profit, 
is out of reason. 

The bankers of America have by no 
means been indifferent to the prosperity 
of our farmers. Through the Agri- 
cultural Commission of the American 
Bankers Association they have given 
careful study to agriculture, and in 
their individual relations with the peo- 
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ple of their respective communities have 
labored diligently and effectively in pro- 
moting the farmer’s welfare. All this 
is a matter of common knowledge. 

The McNary-Haugen Bill to control 
the prices of farm products is less dan- 
gerous than the Strong Bill, now pend- 
ing in Congress, to have the Federal 
Reserve Board shape its policies with a 
view to stabilizing prices of «all com- 
modities. This is a measure that seeks 
to thwart the operation of economic 
laws by the artificial manipulation of 
credit. 

“Fiat prices match the folly of fiat 
money.” 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR 
SPECULATION - 


. IFFERENCES of opinion exist 
as to who is responsible for the 


height to which speculation has 
lately attained in this country. The 
individual, the banks, and the Federal 
Reserve System are in turn censured 
according to the varying points of view. 
Perhaps there is blame enough to go 
around. As the banks and the Federal 
Reserve System have directly partici- 
pated in the speculative movement to a 
much lesser degree than the individual, 
the latter must receive the heavier cen- 
sure. True enough, speculation can- 
not be carried on to any great extent 
without the use of credit extended in 
the first instance by “member” and 
other banks and later by the Federal 
Reserve banks. But is it not saying 
too much to assert that these institu- 
tions really furnish the credit upon 
which speculation depends? A man of 
skill and character goes to his bank, 
with adequate collateral, and asks for 
a loan; the bank, being in funds, grants 
the application merely as a matter of 
business, whether the proceeds of the 
loan are to be used in speculation or 
otherwise. It may prefer to lend for 
the ordinary operations of production 
and exchange—for “commercial” pur- 
poses—but where the demand for the 
use of credit for these purposes is in- 
sufficient, the bank can see no ground to 
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refuse to make a loan for the mere 
reason that it is to be put to specula- 
tive uses. This remains true at least so 
long as the “speculator’” demonstrates 
his ability to employ the loan so ob- 
tained successfully. The bank must, 
plainly enough, always look to the 
safety of such loans. But with this 
safety assured, and under conditions 
above indicated, why should a bank re- 
fuse to lend to a “speculator” in stocks 
any more than it would refuse to lend 
to a “speculator” who engages in the 
more or less hazardous operations of 
production and trade? 

With the Federal Reserve banks the 
situation ‘is somewhat similar, though 
not quite the same. It is similar in 
this respect, that a borrowing member 
bank having eligible paper cannot well 
be refused rediscount privileges, al- 
though it may be known that in re- 
discounting it is merely taking this 
means of keeping itself in funds to 
supply the demands for “brokers 
loans.” But the Federal Reserve banks, 
standing as they do in the relation of 
monitors of the money market, have an 
added duty toward the banking and 
economic fabric of the country, to see 
that it is not undermined by dangerous 
speculation. 

To the optimistic individual engaged 
in speculation counsels of conservatism 
are idle so long as he continues to win 
at the game. As was recently pointed 
out by so wise a banker as David R. 
Forgan, when the speculatively in- 
clined among our people take the bit 
in their mouths, nothing short of dis- 
aster stops them. It is to be regretted, 
not for the sake of the speculators, but 
in the interests of the community at 
large, that a wholesome check might 
not be imposed upon speculation before 
it reaches such a culmination. The 
member and other banks may well con- 
sider whether their loans for specula- 
tion are as safe as they were at the 
time the speculative movement began, 
and the Federal Reserve banks, by 
open-market operations and advancing 
rates of discoui.. -an—even if tardily— 
exercise considerable influence in pre- 


venting a further spread of the specula- 
tive mania. These are remedies that 
cannot have escaped the notice of those 
charged with this paramount duty. 
Moral suasion can hardly be relied on 
to correct present conditions. 


CHANGE IN CLEARING-HOUSE 
STATEMENT 


REAT interest naturally attaches 
GG to the recent change in the 

form of weekly statement issued 
by the New York Clearing-House As- 
sociation. From the institution of this 
organization until March 24 last—a 
period extending over seventy years or 
more—this statement has been relied on 
as affording a very complete showing 
of the position not only of the member 
banks but of state banks outside the 
clearing-house. It not only had great 
value for statistical purposes, but en- 
abled one to get a fairly accurate idea 
of the condition of individual banks 
with respect to their reserves, loans, 
cash, etc. The importance of New 
York as a financial center caused ex- 
ceptional significance to attach to this 
weekly statement as an indicator of 
the general financial trend of the 
country. 

The old form of statement, which 
gave about all the information respect- 
ing the New York banks that could be 
reasonably expected, has now been sup- 
planted by a form that gives only the 
capital, surplus and profits, average net 
demand deposits, and net average time 
deposits, together with the clearings in 
comparative. weekly and yearly form, 
and those for the day on which the 
statement is dated. 

What has caused this 
from a time-honored practice? The 
reason given by the clearing-house at 
the time of making the change was, 
that in view of the weekly statements 
now issued by the Federal Reserve 
the New York Clearing-House state- 
ment in its extended form has become 
useless. Critics of the change charge 
that it was made to conceal the real 


departure 








position of the banks, and to cover up 
deficits in their reserves. 

Plainly enough, the new form of 
statement does not afford anything like 
the fullness of information contained 
in the old form which it supplants. 
Publicity of banking conditions has 
been much relied on in the past, and 
the action of the New York Clearing- 
House must therefore be regarded as a 
backward step. The times would seem 
to call for more banking information 
rather than for less. 


THE SMALL LOAN BUSINESS 


NTRANCE of the National City 
E Bank of New York into the 
field of small loans to individuals 
has attracted attention to a banking 
service but little favored by the ma- 
jority of American banks. The experi- 
ment now being made by the bank 
named, and by others, will be watched 
with great interest. The doubt here- 
tofore felt in regard to this class of 
loans has been not so much about their 
safety as to the difficulty of making 
them profitable without imposing a 
stiff service charge or exacting a high 
rate of interest. The National City 
Bank will make no service charge, and 
the interest will not be above the legal 
rate, which in the State of New York 
is 6 per cent. As the loan will be re- 
payable in monthly instalments, the 
position of the borrower will not be 
quite so favorable as this rate will 
imply. But, on the other hand, the 
payments may be put in a compound 
interest department, thus offsetting to 
some extent the plan of instalment re- 
duction of the principal. In the light 
of present experience regarding the cost 
of handling this class of loans, perhaps 
no more liberal arrangement would be 
prudent. 
European banks have been ahead of 
our institutions in meeting the needs of 
small borrowers. As is well known a 


large percentage of the loans made by 
the Bank of France—not exactly, how- 
ever, of the character above indicated— 
are below $20. 
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Perhaps the banks that go in for 
this class of business may find their 
principal gain in coming into personal 
contact with a large number of people, 
many of whom will become depositors 
in the savings department. 

That our greatest banks are con- 
cerned about making their services 
available to all those of thrifty minds 
must be regarded as a notable develop- 
ment in American banking. 


WAR DEBT RECEIPTS . 
f ROM a pamphlet on “The Balance 


of International Payments of the 

United States in 1927,” published 
by the Department of Commerce, it is 
learned that the United States received 
last year about $200,000,000 payments 
on account of interest and principal on 
war debts due this country. It is 
pointed out that this is about one-half 
the annual receipts from this source 
when these payments reach their maxi- 
mum some sixty years hence. Further 
attention is called to the fact that the 
$200,000,000 received from this source 
last year constituted but a small part 
of the total foreign receipts coming to 
this country. 

Some interesting comments on the 
above pamphlet are contained in an in- 
troduction by Secretary Hoover, who 
says: 


“As an example of the greater un- 
derstanding which such examination 
provides, it may be pointed out, that 
foreign investments made by Amer- 
icans during 1927 have the apparent 
total of $1,976,000,000. Scrutiny shows 
that this sum does not represent our 
net export of capital by a very large 
measure. It must first be reduced by 
$328,000,000 for refunding, commis- 
sions and discounts. At the same time 
foreign individuals and governments re- 
paid on private capital account for 
loans previously obtained here or made 
new investments in the United States 
in the huge sum of $977,000,000. so 
that the net amount of capital ex- 
ported was only about $671,000,000. 
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“Another of the important disclos- 
ures from this study is the fact that the 
capacity of foreign people to purchase 
American goods or to repay obligations 
to the United States is enhanced by 
the sum of approximately $900,000,000 
through the $617,000,000 expended by 
our tourists abroad, the $206,000,000 
remitted by immigrants in the United 
States to their relatives at home, the 
$43,000,000 of American charitable 
contributions to foreign countries and 
our payments to other countries of 
$32,000,000 for freight. These sums 
almost exactly offset the net amount 
paid to us by foreigners for interest on 
their foreign debt and upon their war 
debts to our Government.” 


From the foregoing it appears that 
our foreign investments are not so 
great as commonly supposed when these 
offsetting factors are taken into con- 
sideration. 

While the fact that the $200,000,000 
we are annually receiving on account 
of war debt payments constitutes a 
relatively small proportion of our yearly 
returns from foreign sources minimizes 
their importance so far as this country 
is concerned, it does not afford much 
consolation to the countries making 
these payments, since they are just that 
much more added to what they must 
provide to send us on the international 
trade account. But the position of 
these countries is made easier by the 
large sums we are sending them in the 
various form to which Secretary 
Hoover directs attention. 


CONSOLIDATION OF THE EN- 
GLISH NOTE ISSUES 


ITHIN the near future there 
will be effected a consolidation 


of the English Treasury notes 


with the Bank of England issues, a bill 
for this purpose having been prepared. 
Under the terms of the bill the Bank 
of England is empowered to issue notes 
beyond the amount covered by gold 
coin and bullion in the issue depart- 
ment to the extent of £260,000,000, to 


be covered by securities. The present 
amount of the bank’s fiduciary issue is 
£19,750,000, while the legal maximum 
of the currency note issue is £244,935,- 
128, a total of £264,685,128. On 
amalgamation the legal fiduciary issue 
of the bank will be £4,685,128 less than 
the legal limits of the separate issues. 
The present fiduciary issues in circula- 
tion amount to £233,452,000. 

On three months’ notice the bank 
will be empowered to call in the trans- 
ferred currency notes for the purpose 
of exchanging them for bank notes. 
Notes not presented within twenty 
years will be written off, so that not 
until then will the value of destroyed 
notes be known. From the appointed 
day when the bill takes effect all cur- 
rency notes under the Act of 1914 will 
be deemed to be bank notes, and the 
bank will be liable in respect of them. 

There is a provision in the bill de- 
signed to meet the views of those who 
demand more elasticity. Under it the 
Treasury may authorize the bank on 
request to increase the fiduciary note 
issue beyond £260,000,000 for a period 
not exceeding six months, though the 
authorization may be renewed for a 
total period up to two years. The bill 
follows the recommendations of the 
Cunliffe Committee, the principle of 
the 1844 Act—namely, the notes issued 
beyond the fixed fiduciary amount shall 
be covered by gold—is maintained, but 
there is a modification in respect of the 
issue of emergency currency. Already 
under section 3 of the Currency and 
Bank Notes Act of 1914 the Bank of 
England may, with the consent of the 
Treasury, temporarily issue notes in ex- 
cess of the legal limit, and this pro- 
vision is continued in force in the new 
bill as recommended by the Cunliffe 
Committee. 

There are two provisions in the bill 
that will attract notice—one stating that 
“the securities to be held as aforesaid 
may include silver coin to an amount 
not exceeding £5,500,000,” and an- 
other requiring owners of gold coin or 
bullion to an amount exceeding £10,- 
000 to furnish to the bank, when re- 











quired, particulars of the gold coin 
and bullion owned by that person, who 
shall, if so required by the bank, sell to 
the bank the whole or any part of the 
said coin or bullion, other than any 
part actually held for immediate ex- 
port or required for industrial pur- 
poses. 

It will be noted that the one pound 
and ten shilling Treasury notes—the 
“Bradburys”—are to be replaced by 
Bank of England notes, heretofore of 
no smaller denomination than five 
pounds. Up to the year 1914 the peo 
ple of England were in the habit of 
using gold coin very largely, but since 
that time they have become accustomed 
to the use of paper. 

Commenting on the bill mentioned 
above, The Times, London, says: 


“Although, after the appointed day, 
the Bank of England will become the 
sole note-issuing authority, the profits 
which the Treasury has hitherto made 
out of its own note issue will not be 
lost to it. On the contrary, in addi- 
tion to the profits on its own note 
issue, the Treasury will receive the 
profits on the present issue of the Bank 
of England, which in the past have 
accrued to that institution. The Bank 
of England is to be congratulated upon 
its enlightened action in this matter. It 
is a relic of medieval times for the 
profits of a paper note issue to accrue 
to a private profit-making institution. 
The business of supplying a nation with 
legal tender is a national function, and 
the fact that it is desirable that the 
note-issuing authority should be im- 
mune from political pressure and un- 
connected with the ballot box does not 
justify the retention by privately-owned 
institutions of profits derived from the 
note issue.” 


Probably belief in this heresy ex- 
plains why our Federal Reserve banks 
are compelled to yield to the Govern- 
ment all their profits above 6 per cent. 
after surplus requirements are met. 
The statement made by the London 
Times implies that note issues are a 
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function of government, and therefore 
inseparably linked with the ballot box. 
To look upon note issues as other than 
another form of bank credit is to ap- 
prove one of the greatest currency 
errors of modern times. 


“STERILIZED” GOLD RESERVES 


N an address delivered by George 

W. Davison, president of the Cen- 

tral Union Trust Company of New 
York, before the American Club in 
Paris, some very interesting facts were 
presented tending to confute the theory 
that gold has been “sterilized.” Mr. 
Davison said: 


“European finance seems inclined to 
the view that American banking policy, 
especially Federal Reserve policy, has 
subjected the great gold reserves in our 
banks to some sterilizing process. This 
implies that we have been able to im- 
pound gold in bank vaults and treat it 
in some wonderful way so that even 
when a substantial portion of this sup- 
ply of gold is released into general cir- 
culation with other currency, we have 
established an immunity from certain 
effects which such a supply of gold 
ought to work. I think that gold in 
America has not been sterilized. I 
think that gold, functioning in the 
United States as it should function in 
any civilized country (namely, as the 
reserve basis of credit), has been ex- 
erting rather fully the influences which 
it might be expected to exert. I think 
that American banking policy, to the 
extent that it has been in restraint of 
these influences, has been only such a 
policy as a capable banking community 
would form and apply to govern the 
grant of credit.” 


The decline in the ratio of bank 
reserves and the expansion taking place 
are thus noted: 


“From 1923 to 1927 the monetary 
stock of gold in the United States in- 
creased more than $1,000,000,000. By 


(Continued on page 9) 





BANKERS WHO LIVE IN GLASS HOUSES... 


A frank, outspoken article on some of the situations that the banker frequently toler- 
ates within his own organization but which he would not stand for in the business of 


one of his borrowing customers. 


The author is a bank official who has had ample 


opportunity to study the intimate workings of many large banks in this county. 


ND to complete the title of this 
Ae in the manner of our best 
vaudevyillians, bankers do pull 

down the shades—after 3 p. m. 

It is with what happens behind that 
shade both before and after 3 o'clock 
that this dissertation will concern it- 
self. 

The banker in his advertising urges 
the -business man to “come in and 
learn about business from us. Our con- 
tacts and advice, etc.” Cannot the 
banker learn as well from the business 
man? 

It is an axiom that men think hardest 
in times of adversity. Only now when 
dull business and low interest rates af- 
fect his earnings and force him to a 
little self-examination is the banker be- 
ginning to correct situations in his own 
business and organization that he would 
not tolerate for a moment in the set-up 
of one of his borrowing customers. 

Consider for a moment, the banker’s 
requirement that his borrower must be 
a going concern—making a profit on 
every sale, having good management, etc. 

Then look at the other end of the 
telescope—the banker accepting all 
kinds of business, performing all sorts 
of extraneous services (many foreign to 
banking) without hope of profit. He 
makes hotel reservations, buys theater 
tickets—all under the head of service 
to clients. 

Banking was one of the last busi- 
nesses to adopt advertising as a selling 
help. The banker still buys it on faith 
(rather than conviction) while he de- 
mands that his manufacturer-customer 
make it produce two dollars for every 
one spent. He tells that customer to 
employ the best sales and advertising 
talent and follow their advice implicitly, 


yet in his own bank he is constantly 
heckling his advertising man in his at- 
tempt to impose his own ideas of bank 
advertising. 

When he sends one of his experts to 
look over the books of a concern be- 
tore determining the granting of a loan 
he points accusingly to the accounts re- 
ceivable. Yet in his own bank are 
thousands of small accounts so active 
that the puny profit on them, if any, 
is more than offset by the bookkeeping 
cost. And he’s reluctant to do any- 
thing about the dormant dollar balances 
because “notifying these people may re- 
mind them they have money in the 
bank and they'll come in and draw it 
out.” 

He insists on high-grade management 
in borrowing organizations, neither un- 
der nor over-manned. 


THE TOO LARGE OFFICIAL FAMILY 


Look at the official list of many of 
our large banks, especially those that 
have acquired size by mergers. Many 
of the directors and officers are still 
there because there wasn’t anyone 
courageous or frank enough to tell 
them that the official family must be 
reduced to a workable, functioning 
body. 

Many are there because they are the 
contact men with some large accounts 
the bank naturally would hate to lose— 
not because they consistently aid in the 
bank’s growth by active business-getting 
or invaluable counsel. Some are rela- 
tives of other executives. Why, in 
some banks you will find officers pa- 
thetically trying to appear frightfully 
busy at their desks while their superiors 
pass by wistfully hoping the problem 
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will solve itself by the resignation of 
the forlorn ones! 

It is always an embarrassing thing, 
this matter of handling men who have 
in the past served their institutions well. 
There is sentiment in business. But 
bankers are supposed to be coldly 
logical. Certainly they can be adamant 
on occasion if not actually “hard 
boiled” with some of their customers. 
If ever there was a problem for which 
the banker might properly steel himself 
to find a solution, it is the one of mold- 
ing a small, working, functioning group 
out of his large official family—from 
the directors down. 

In fairness to the individual, he 
should be definitely catalogued before he 
slips into the uncertain complacency 
from which emergence is well nigh im- 
possible because it is usually too late. 

Doesn't the banker set himself up as 
an expert in the customer's own busi- 
ness? With the greatest of facility, he 
frowns down production and merchan- 
dising plans. He regards inventors and 
idea-men generally as individuals more 
Utopian and enthusiastic than practical, 
and he smiles gently at them. But let 
the customer make a suggestion as to 
financing and the banker (sometimes 
tolerantly, sometimes sternly) indicates 
that money matters are solely for those 
who have specialized and studied them 
—viz., the banker. 

Notice how the banker views approv- 
ingly the merchant’s efforts to stimulate 
the morale of sales forces. Then see 
what little if any effort the banker 
makes to remove the frozen austerity 


of haughty tellers. 


THE CUSTOMER IS ALWAYS RIGHT— 
=. 2 


With the banker, the customer still 
is always right—that is, if he is an im- 
portant enough customer. The mer- 
chant will reason with an irate buyer 
and attempt to make an adjustment of 
a claim or complaint on a basis fair to 
both parties. The banker, in a panic 
over the possibility of losing a good 
account, will often placatingly grant the 
most impossible demand. As a result. 


the word somehow gets around and 
other demands, equally unfair, are 
made — and granted. 

You never heard of an established, 
growing concern making strange con- 
cessions by way of discounts or 
other considerations, thus discriminating 
among its customers. 

Yet the writer has heard the story of 
the following conversation (at a time 
when money was cheap and the banker 
was barely able to net 1 per cent.: 

Customer (over ‘phone): “Bill, our 
company’s got to have $1,000,000 at 
2% per cent. How about it?” 

Banker: “But, Jim, you know we 
can’t do that! Why, we have to pay 
our depositors 3 per cent.” 

Customer: “I tell you we've got to 
have it and you know we're good for 
it and let’s not beef about the interest. 
You know, we never said anything 
when you were loaning out our de- 
posits at 6 and 8 per cent. Well, do 
we get it? Ive got to know now.” 

Banker (panicky): “But, Jim, you 
know this must go before our board; 
usual procedure and all that.” 

Customer (impatiently) : “Now listen, 
Bill, I've got to know now and if you 
won't give it to us, we know another 
bank that'll be glad to—and take our 
account as well. Do we get it?” 

Did he get it? He did! 


MAKING AN AUTOCRAT OF THE 
CUSTOMER 


And the banker had only himself to 
blame. To be sure, it was an account 
any bank would have been glad to 
have on its books but the banker's very 
deference and apparent fear of losing it 
had made an autocrat of his customer— 
and an apparently succulent account 
was actually costing the bank money. 

What do you think of the street 
hawker or magazine ad that promises 
you a valuable souvenir free with your 
purchase of the article offered? 

But here are some bankers still giving 
away $5 fountain pens, genuine leather 
bill folds, etc., if you'll only open an 
account—usually one that never shows 
a profit. For as soon as the brightness 
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of the gift has dulled or the pen has 
been lost, the account shrinks to virtual 
nothingness or slips into undesirable 
activity. 

When Walking Delegate No. 63 
stalks grimly into the average en- 
lightened business man’s office, what 
happens? Despite ominous, half-spoken 
threats of the loss of Labor's custom, 
the business man firmly and perhaps 
not so gently shows the commercial hi- 
jacker the door. 

But from the banker’s portal that 
gentleman sometimes departs with a 
check popularly known as a contribu- 
tion but technically black-mail—a pay- 
ment to retain the goodwill of the 
workingman but actually money the 
latter never sees or hears about. So his 
patronage of the banker continues—ir- 
regardless. And let a director's nephew 
seek advertising contracts for his school 
annual. The banker often buys with- 
out consulting his advertising man. 


SPECIAL CONSIDERATIONS FOR MR. JONES 


What would you think of a sales- 
man who winked knowingly and 
dropped a five dollar bill slyly on the 
desk of the purchasing agent whom he 
came to sell? 

But here’s a bank solicitor speaking 


significantly of special considerations 
and rate concessions if Mr. Jones will 
but shift his account to a certain bank. 

The banker will protest that he pur- 
chases his equipment and supplies on 
a price basis and, as between two simi- 
lar bids, one from a non-customer, the 
customer is favored. Yet let some 
shrewd tradesman offer to open a large 
account and the business is his. 

And watch the bank purchasing 
agent, under orders, get a half dozen 
bids on a $20 job. He wastes more 
time, effort and stationery than could 
possibly be saved on the work and the 
svstem results in spreading jobs so 
thinly among the tradespeople that none 
finds sufficient work to inspire the kind 
of quality, service and workmanship de- 
sired. 

These are but a few of the direc- 
tions in which the wise banker is be- 
ginning to look—especially before he 
considers reducing the interest rate on 
deposits—a move now prominently oc- 
cupying the banking mind. 

“Money talks” in a persuasive voice 
and a cut in ordinary savings interest 
would, in the writer’s opinion, be a 
serious mistake. Before such action is 
taken, all other measures to take up 
the slack of narrower profits should be 
tried. 


“ STERILIZED” GOLD RESERVES 


(Continued from page 6) 


the end of March this year the gold 
reserves of the Federal Reserve System 
had decreased more than $300,000,000 
from the high figure of 1927. Our 
gross export of gold in the six months 
to the end of March this year was well 
in excess of $300,000,000, of which a 
third was exported in March alone. In 
1922 the ratio of gold reserves to de- 
posits of all American banks was 8.2. 
In 1927 the ratio was 6.7. 

“From 1923 to 1927 bank deposits 
expanded about $14,000,000,000. In 
modern banking, such a growth of de- 
posits is largely created by an expansion 
of loans and investments. The loan 


increase of all banks in the five years, 
1923 to 1927, was about $10,000,000,- 
000, the bulk of which represented 
loans against securities. The total bank 
investment in securities increased more 
than $4,000,000,000 in these five years. 
It is not necessary to tell an assemblage 
like this that bank loans against or 
investments in capital securities are pro 
tanto loans against or investments in 
capital goods but the point is worth 
emphasizing. 

“The average price of fifty repre- 
sentative corporation stocks, listed on 
the New York Stock Exchange, ad- 
vanced $108 a share in the five years 
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from 1923 to 1927. The average price 
of forty listed domestic bonds advanced 
$150 a bond in the same five years. 
In the same period, the average price of 
ten listed foreign government bonds 
advanced $100 a bond. The signifi 
cance of these price advances is em- 
phasized by the great lengthening of 
the list of securities now dealt in and 
by the great activity of our markets. 
Only last month, in fifteen trading ses- 
sions, from Friday, March 9, to Mon- 
day, March 26, over 50,000,000 shares 
were dealt in on the New York Stock 
Exchange. From a market value of 
about $27,000,000,000 for all listed 
stocks in January, 1925, there was an 
increase of $22,700,000,000 to a total 
market value of $49,700,000,000 by 
January, 1928. During this period the 
total number of shares listed increased 
from 433,000,000 to 655,000,000. 

“In 1922 there were perhaps a half 
dozen investment trusts in the United 
States. Today there are probably about 
150 companies classed as investment 


trusts with a capitalization estimated at 


fully $600,000,000. In the six years, 
1922 to 1927, the total of new domes- 
tic and foreign securities sold in the 
American market, excluding refunding 
issues, is estimated at $34,500,000,000, 
the annual output running from $4,- 
300,000,000 in 1922 to $7,500,000,000 
in 1927. During this period the net 
total of foreign securities estimated to 
have been sold in the American market 


was more than $9,000,000,000. The 
total of American private investment 
in foreign securities is now placed at 
about $14,500,000,000. In April, 1922, 
the total of American bankers’ accep- 
tances outstanding was $416,000,000. 
At the end of February this year the 
total outstanding was $1,056,000,000. 
All but a small percentage of these 
totals represents acceptances against 
commercial letters of credit issued to 
finance foreign trade. 

“The total of bank credit used by 
companies engaged in financing instal- 
ment sales has been put at an average 
annual amount of $1,500,000,000 in 
the last five years. The money value 
of new building construction in the last 
five years is computed to have been 
$30,000,000,000.” 


Mr. Davison concluded with a state- 
ment that “the facts are all against the 
theory that gold reserves in America 
have been sterilized through some 
thaumaturgy of banking policy.” “Gold 
has not been sterilized in the bank re- 
serves of the United States,” he said, 
“but its use as a basis of credit has 
been safeguarded by banking policy 
under Federal Reserve leadership.” 

If we have not succeeded in steriliz- 
ing the gold imported, it may be fair to 
conclude that the country will not es- 
cape the influence on credit usually fol- 
lowing a substantial loss of gold, a posi- 
tion which is apparently not remote. 





AN INVESTMENT POLICY FOR A 
COMMERCIAL BANK 


By J. Harvie WILKINSON, JR. 


Definite and constructive suggestions on a sound investment policy for a commercial 
bank by an investment banker who has had considerable practical experience with banks 
in going over their investment accounts. 
York investment banking house. 


mercial banks for their own account 

for three purposes: First, to serve 
as a liquid reserve; second, to be used 
in the employment of undivided profits; 
and, third, to be used in the employ- 
ment of a surplus which comes as a re- 
sult of a business depression. This 
article will be confined to a considera- 
tion of the first two of these three pur- 
poses mentioned. Bonds purchased to 
serve the last mentioned purpose would 
require above all a very high degree of 
liquidity and of security. The volume 
of the first two types is much greater 
than that of the third and their requi- 
sites very similar. The hypothetical 
case of a $1,000,000 fund will be taken, 
but the method outlined for investing it 
may be applied, with modifications, to 
smaller amounts. 

The very nature of the banking busi- 
ness, its quasi-fiduciary capacity and its 
position as a keystone in our com: 
mercial structure, calls for the quality 
of safety. None other than the obliga- 
tions of companies with established 
earning power over a period of years 
and with a product or service that has 
a proved market should be purchased. 
While sound municipal securities have 
a distinct place in the bank’s investment 
account, municipal issues of newly 
formed districts, created perhaps in 
boom times, should be avoided. The 
name “municipal” in itself carries with 
it no magic. Yet in spite of the obvious 
necessity for sound issues and for sound 
issues only, the writer has seen the pur- 
chase of “specialities”, of local issues 


[' general, bonds are bought by com- 


The author is associated with a leading New 
He is a Southerner and a graduate of the University 
of Virginia. 


because they were local, and of high 
coupon bonds because they were high 
coupons. If any quality of an invest- 
ment must be sacrificed that of security 
should be retained so long as there is 
a single bond in the account. 

The quality of safety does not come 
only with the best known companies. 
Take the case of a corporation known 
all over the world; its obligations 
have a world-wide market as investment 
mediums, and the yield falls ac- 
cordingly. There are less weil-known 
companies whose obligations are very 
sound; they would constitute satisfac- 
tory holdings for a bank, and because of 
the fact that they have not the same 
popular appeal they give a slightly 
higher return. 


THE QUESTION OF DIVERSIFICATION 


The question of diversification usu- 
ally receives extensive treatmeat in 
many analyses. Lists have been criti- 
cised because one group contained a 
fraction of a per cent. too high a pro- 
portion of the total fund. Whereas the 
importance of diversification should in 
no manner be minimized, greater atten- 
tion should be paid to the merit of in- 
dividual issues than to the maintaining 
of any arbitrarily set ratios. In an ac- 
count of this size the diversification 
would be roughly as follows: 20 per 
cent. in securities of railroad, public 
utility and industrial companies; 18 per 
cent. in foreigns; 12 to 15 per cent. in 
Government and municipal bonds, and 
about 5 per cent. in semi-speculative 
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issues. The percentages stated would 
of course vary according to the require- 
ment of the account, its size, and mar- 
ket conditions. 

The statement concerning the placing 
of a small portion of the total account 
in semi-speculative securities is under no 
circumstances to be construed as a re- 
traction of the conservative policy. 
However, it should be recognized that 
safety is only a relative quality and un- 
foreseen circumstances may tend to 
weaken the security of a bond which 
seemed to have a high quality of safety. 
Human judgment, however good, is 
liable to err, and it is only through in- 
vesting, to a very small extent, in issues 
which have chances for substantial ap- 
preciation that these capital losses can 
be nullified. This does not imply pur- 
chases of bonds because they are selling 
for little money, for often the issues 
quoted at low levels are the highest 
priced. Once more let it be remembered 
that only a minute portion of the 
bank’s funds would be so invested and 
then only after the most careful scru- 
tiny. To cite specific cases, such bonds 
as the senior obligations of the old Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway, 
the Denver Rio Grande & Western 
Railroad Company general 5's, the In- 
terborough Rapid Transit Corporation 
5 per cent. bonds due 1956 and other 
issues have been depressed, largely from 
psychological causes, below their intrin- 
sic worth. 


LESSENING THE CHANCE FOR LOSS 


The sole idea of diversification is to 
lessen the chance for loss—through in- 
vesting in issues of different companies 
in different industries. By carrying 
this policy to an extreme one riiirs into 
other and more serious risks. io fol- 
low the progress of the obligor com- 
panies after purchasing the bonds is 
equally as important as examining’ the 
issues before buying. One needs to 
watch general trends as well as the con- 
dition of individual companies and in 
an account of this size it is a question 
of observing these factors in a large 
number of businesses. As a result, both 


the constant observation and periodical 
analysis are made more difficult and 
less effective through the holding of 
very small amounts. Again, one han- 
dling a large fund is imposing upon 
himself an unwarranted burden in 
searching for a different issue every 
time he has money to place, and what 
is of still greater concern he has addi- 
tional chances for buying either un- 
sound bonds or bonds not suited to the 
account. Accordingly, in this instance, 
the writer suggests that purchases be 
made in blocks of not less than $10,000 
and that the majority of the commit- 
ments be for $15,000. 

Geographical diversification should be 
brought about particularly as regards 
the public utility companies, the rail- 
roads and the municipals. Here, too, 
changing conditions prohibit exactness. 
But to take a concrete illustration of 
these shifting situations. The indus- 
trially developing South will demand 
power and strong companies supplying 
this important requirement should have 
a continually improving credit standing. 

Government and municipal issues will 
give an added tone of safety to the list. 
The steadiness of earnings and the basic 
nature of the business done by the rail- 
road and public utility concerns have 
placed their obligations at a premium 
with an accompanying low return. 
These, together with Government and 
municipal issues, should form the back- 
log of the investment account, and the 
rail and United States Government 
issues in particular should provide a 
high degree of marketability. Many 
sound industrial bonds give a slightly 
increased return as compared with 
sound public utility securities; further- 
more, many of such bonds have the 
quality of marketability and contribute 
to that of diversification. All three of 
these attributes are essential in the com- 
mercial bank’s holdings. 


FOREIGN SECURITIES 


The one safe way to obtain a higher 
vield is through the purchase of care- 
fullv selected foreign bonds deserving 
an investment ranking. There is one 
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prime reason why these foreign bonds 
do give this higher yield. Many nations. 
depleted as a result of the World War, 
are compelled to borrow for working 
capital, reconstruction of fixed capital. 
and other legitimate purposes, and 
America is the only country that can 
lend substantial amounts. Our invest- 
ing public, little experienced in security 
buying, demands a high yield, and the 
borrowing countries, in order to secure 
the vast sums necessary, are compelled 
to acquiesce in this demand. Accord- 
ingly, the discerning investor is able to 
take advantage of this force of circum- 
stances and through the purchase of 
sound foreign issues receive a greater 
income than would ordinarily be forth- 
coming on a strict basis of security 
value and earning power. There is an- 
other reason for flotations in this 
country of issues originating abroad. 
There are some foreign states and com- 
panies whose borrowings could be cared 
for at home, but recognizing that signs 
now point to America’s continuance as 


the chief money market of the world, 
they wish to become known here, for it 
is knowledge of and appreciation of 
the merits of a foreign country or a 
company in that country on the part of 
investors that enables the borrower to 


finance on a low yield basis. However, 
it is important to recognize the fact 
that this knowledge and appreciation 
referred to is spreading gradually, 
though it may seem slow to some, and 
it is being and will continue to be re- 
flected in rising prices of foreign bonds. 

There is not space in the present 
articie to go fully into the question as 
to why there are foreign issues worthy 
of investment ranking, but it is hoped 
that the following two suggestions will 
be productive of further thought. The 
myth of things at home being necessarily 
safe and those abroad being necessarily 
unsafe finds its counterpart in the desire 
to buy bonds of local industries be- 
cause one can see them rather than 
obligations of an industry in another 
state which would better serve the 
purpose, or in the insistence on real 
estate in preference to a “paper bond.” 


ILLUSTRATING AN ECONOMIC FALLACY 


Is it necessary to do more than quote 
the following excerpt by Harold G. 
Moulton as an illustration of an eco- 
nomic fallacy in The Financial Or- 
ganization of Society? “The county 
commissioners should be promptly im- 
peached and removed from office for 
their action last Monday. We under- 
stand that the contract for the building 
of the new courthouse was let to the 
Knoxville firm only because their bid 
was $1800 under that of our fellow 
citizen, James R. Robertson. Robert- 
son, as we are all aware, is an expert 
at this line of work and was well 
equipped to do a handsome job. The 
only excuse which the commissioners 
give is the $1800. But against this 
must be set down the $32,000 which 
will be paid to the Knoxville gang. 
Think of it! Sending $32,000 out of 
town to save a paltry $1800.” 

Others must be able to buy if we are 
to sell, and America, be it remembered. 
is a nation in which mass production is 
at its height. Moreover, in the case of 
every issue of the type under discussion. 
a most careful investigation has been 
made before it is sold to the public and 
it must be remembered that this in- 
vestigation has been made by those 
competent to judge. The writer does 
not mean to imply that there are not 
unsound foreign bonds, and there is 
undoubtedly the necessity of consider- 
ing certain factors which one does not 
consciously consider in buying a domes- 
tic security. However, wholesale con- 
demning of foreign loans ipso facto 
would seem to reveal a lack of apprecia- 
tion of the fundamental aspects of the 
entire question. 

Two primary factors—increasing na- 
tional wealth and falling commodity 
prices—are operating to bring about a 
rising bond market. These forces are 
constantly at work and are certain to 
make themselves felt over a period of 
years. There probably will be re- 
cessions from time to time but the long 
term outlook is in favor of an upward 
trend. It is not improbable that there 
will be effected, at least relatively, a 
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stabilization of the prices of world- 
wide commodities. Should prices re- 
main around their present levels or 
even rise slightly it would seem safe 
to state that our increasing wealth 
would be so great that it would 
counteract this tendency and cause the 
bond market to continue its upward 
course. 

Temporary forces, too, affect bond 
prices and these may either work in 
conjunction with or against the two fac- 
tors mentioned. At the time of this 
writing the policy of the Federal Re- 
serve banks seems to be making for a 
slight firming of money rates. That 
such conditions will occur from time to 
time is to be expected and the buying 
plan of the bank must be so shaped as 
to be capable of meeting these con- 
tingencies. 

MATURITIES 


With these ideas in view the com- 
mercial bank should have from 70 to 
75 per cent. of the total fund in bonds 
maturing in not less than twenty years 
and the greater portion of this should 
preferably be in the longer term issues. 
The remainder could be placed in se- 
curities maturing within twenty years 
and the payment date of the principal 
should be spread with some degree of 
regularity over that period. This latter 
fund will care for seasonal variations 
and act as a guard against any tem- 
porary softness marketwise. It should 
be noted that on the assumption of a 
rising market the long term issues will 
provide considerable liquidity, tor over 
a term of years such bonds will have 
risen above their purchase price and 
even slight recession in the market will 
not prohibit disposing of them at a 
profit should the occasion demand it. 
Here also varying conditions will call 
for varying percentages and those set 
forth are not to be construed as fixed 
but rather as indicators to be changed 
slightly where special circumstances re- 
quire it. 


REDEMPTION FEATURES 


There is one point which the buyer 
should bear in mind under present fi- 
nancial conditions and though touched 
on only briefly is of utmost importance. 
Redemption features present a vexatious 
problem and must be closely followed 
in order for the account to be kept in 
a moving position. However, and this 
is the important point, indiscriminate 
selling of issues because they are at, or 
very near to, the price at which they 
can be called is a poor policy. Two 
examples, selected from many similar 
cases, will serve as illustrations. New 
York Central R. R. Company 5 per 
cent. bonds due 2013, selling around 
108), are callable at 105 beginning in 
1951. When it is remembered that 
sound railroad securities sold on a 3.20 
to 3.50 basis in 1901, the possibilities 
for this issue seeking still higher levels 
can be readily seen. Union Electric 
Light & Power Company of Illinois 
SY per cent. bonds due 1954 are call- 
able at 10414, and for purposes of sink- 
inv fund at 100. The bonds are now 
selling around 10334. Here is a sound 
public utility security with a high yield 
for its type and even though the holder 
runs a chance of having his bond called 
for the sinking fund and of having 
further appreciation limited it would 
seem a wise plan to hold the issue at 
the present time. On the other hand. 
it is unquestionably true that bonds 
selling at their call prices with a low 
yield should be disposed of and another 
issue of equal grade but potentially 
able to participate in a rising market 
should be purchased. 

Problems will present themselves and 
the outline is by no means all inclusive, 
but it is believed that a careful adherence 
to sound principles of investment is the 
one avenue through which the buyer 
may go, receiving interest on the way 
and at the end the principal of the loan 
itself. 











HANDLING SECURITIES IN TRUST ESTATES 
By A. F. YOUNG 


ment divisions of a trust organization. 


An informative discussion of the practical operation of the security analysis and invest- 
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Trust Company of Cleveland, Ohio. 


TRUST client demands service 

Az= to the ‘nth power and a 

degree of success in choosing 

sound securities which he himself can- 

not attain. Our trust departments must 

furnish him these if we are to get and 
keep the confidence of the public. 

But if the responsibility is great so is 
the opportunity. Was there ever in 
our history an investment era like this? 
The onward sweep of our country’s 
wealth, our ever broadening investment 
markets, modern intricacies_of account- 
ing and taxes, decreased purchasing 
power of the dollar, billion dollar losses 
each year by inexperienced investors, 
shifting values in real estate due to new 
methods of transportation and living, 
unprecedented days in the stock market 
—a hundred factors are making clear 
to the individual investor as never be- 
fore that the job demands the specialist. 

Before trust organizations hold them- 
selves out as proper agencies to take 
charge of a man’s fortune they must be 
ready to offer him a scientific combina- 
tion of facilities, an experienced judg- 
ment, a protection against whim and 
prejudice, which no individual can rea- 
sonably hope to duplicate. The day is 
past when a lone trust officer can func- 
tion as a salesman, executive, lawyer. 
counselor, friend and, in addition, be 
an expert in security analysis. Only by 
co-operative and co-ordinated specializa- 
tion can we give the public that quality 
of service and that measure of success 
which it demands. 

In every trust organization, however 
small, there must be at least one security 
analyst chosen because he is “security- 
minded,” thinks and lives securities and 





takes his delight in studying market 
conditions, financial statements and kin- 
dred matters by which nine out of ten 
men are only bored. Around this 
specialist will be built a machine and a 
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process through which every security 
must pass, regularly and certainly. 
Now what should this process built 
around the security analyst be? We 
can get the clue by pausing a moment 
to consider the meaning of the word 
“security.” It means assurance, safety, 
protection. And as I view it any plan 





From an address before the Southern 
Trust Conference at Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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for handling securities must have the 
great objective of protection—first to 
the customer and his estate and second 
to the trustee. 






CLASSIFYING SECURITIES 


Whether the security analysis depart- 
ment is one man or many, the very 
first thing to do when a new trust comes 
in is to send a complete list of all its 
securities to the department, accom- 
panied by a work sheet giving in detail 
the status of the trust, the beneficiaries, 
the income requirements, the tax situa- 
tion and the bank’s investment powers. 
The department will at once classify 
the securities as (1) prime, (2) high 
grade, (3) medium, (4) speculative, 
(5) worthless. 

This classification will fix to some ex- 
tent the degree of supervision which 
must be given to the securities and will 
determine the frequency of their review 
and the urgency of liquidation. The 
worthless securities are of course charged 
off. 

The securities analysis department 
will also classify the securities into nine 
main groups, as follows: (1) rubber, 
(2) steel and iron, (3) oil, (4) rails, 
(5) public utilities, (6) financial, (7) 
mining, (8) tobacco, (9) miscellaneous. 

This grouping insures that any de- 
velopment affecting a particular class of 
securities will at once be considered in 
the proper connection; for example, that 
general conditions affecting railroads 
will be applied to all railroad securities 
held by the trust department. 

The securities analysis department 
should then prepare a file on each se- 
curity and write a complete analysis, 
giving its conclusions as to its invest- 
ment position. In this analysis the de- 
partment considers the history, line of 
business, location, management, past 
and present earnings, future prospects, 
kinds and amounts of securities out- 
standing and dividend record. Those 
who make the analysis study balance 
sheets, earnings reports and extensive 
statistical services. Interviews with cor- 


poration officials are frequent; in fact. 


every possible effort is made to secure 
accurate information. 


GETTING A COMPLETE PICTURE 


As soon as this information and the 
files of the trust are complete, the an- 
alysis department makes a complete lay- 
out or picture of the trust, showing the 
securities by class, the market values, 
the Moody rating, if any, the per cent. 
of principal which each security con- 
stitutes, the income produced by each 
security and the total income and rate 
of return on the trust as a whole. This 
set-up will be a pretty complete picture 
of the estate. 

In this form the department takes the 
trust to the trust investment unit, as it 
is called in our organization, made up 
of the head of the trust department and 
such assistant trust officers as may be 
delegated for this service. Among these 
officers is one intimately informed as tc 
the beneficiaries and their ages, the 
probable life of the trust, and other 
specific requirements. There are a lot 
of factors, including longevity, which 
must be taken into consideration. 

The trust investment unit now pro- 
ceeds to create an investment program 
for each individual trust. No set pro- 
gram will fit all cases. It must be as 
highly specialized as the diagnosis a 
physician gives an individual case. How 
money shall be invested, what is the 
proper balance among stocks, bonds and 
mortgages, what percentages of differ- 
ent classes of bonds should be consid- 
ered, what units and what limits should 
be established in the proposition of a 
single issue—are points of importance 
upon which policy may change as the 
years go by. 


A WELL BALANCED INVESTMENT 
PROGRAM 


At the present time I am inclined to 
feel that the limit for investment in any 
single item, however attractive, may 
well be 5 per cent. This assures diversi- 
fication in at least twenty directions. A 
well balanced investment program which 
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we applied recently was arranged as 
follows: 


Per Cent. Per Cent. 
MorTGAGES AND GROUND a 
Real Estate 
Government and 
Municipal 
Industrial 
Public Utility 
Rail 50 
Industrial 
Stocks 4 Public Utility ... 


BoNDSs 


Rail 30 


100 


This plan, of course, establishes a 
goal to be gained over a period of time, 
with a shifting of securities gradually 
as market conditions provide oppor- 
tunity. 

As to what proportion of the total 
may be placed in common stocks there 
will naturally be much difference of 
opinion. I am one of those who be- 
lieves with Professor Fisher that com- 
mon stocks have a proper place in the 
list of certain classes of trusts—that the 
stockholder has a chance to gain in his 
principal through moderate holdings of 
high grade common stocks; that diversi- 
fication can correct irregularities of in- 
come; that the modern dividend policy 
is toward steadiness; and that while 
the bondholder’s purchasing power de- 
preciates, common stocks and the _divi- 
dends thereon adjust themselves far 
more rapidly. This, however, is a 
question of policy by itself. 

What I wish to emphasize is that the 
trust investment unit, bringing its in- 
timate knowledge of the individual 
trust and its wide general experience to 
bear upon the fundamental technical 
data of the securities analysis depart- 
ment, sets up a program for each trust 
and then summarizes its conclusions into 
formal, complete minutes. 

All this material now passes to a 
trust committee, composed of seven 
members of the bank’s directorate 
chosen for special fitness in investment 
matters. Completely supplied with in- 


formation, this trust committee obvi- 
ously can perform its duties intelligently, 
accurately and quickly. This committee 
is in effect a court of review, which 
seeks to rule out all previous’ personal 
bias or self-interest, and to apply the 
broadest business judgment and integ- 
rity to the case in hand. It should ap- 
prove all securities to be bought or sold, 
and all investment programs. I know 
of some banks where it sits in on pre- 
liminary discussions also, but that to my 
mind is a mistake, involving possible 
loss of perspective. 

The conclusions of this trust com- 
mittee are then written into formal 
minutes and the entire case goes to the 
board of directors of the bank for the 


final and legal approval of the institu- 
tion. 


THE WORK. OF CONTINUAL ANALYSIS 


Having passed the acid test of se- 
curities analysis department, trust in- 
vestment unit, trust committee, and 
board of directors, the work of con- 
tinuous analysis begins. So far, you 
see, we have only started. A work 
sheet is now made out showing how the 
new trust is to be invested and diversi- 
fied. The trust as thus set up is re- 
ferred back to the securities analysis de- 
partment to be carded and catalogued 
for continuous attention. 

It will be remembered that the work 
sheet referred to in a previous para- 
graph not only siows the present se- 
curities in the trust, but the eventual 
work as rapidly as circumstances war- 
diversification toward which we must 
rant. The trust officer primarily charged 
with the administration of this specific 
trust retains this work sheet and sees tc 
it that the changes of investment are 
carried out in accordance with the plan 
adopted. 

Each trust is periodically reviewed in 
the same manner and by the same bodies 
that passed on it originally. This is of’ 
the utmost importance. To neglect this 
feature would be like expending great 
care to insure the selection of the best 
possible automobile and, having pur- 
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chased it, never to replace the oil in the 
crank case. 

It is obviously impracticable to ex- 
amine each trust daily, and the periodic 
review I have just described is sup- 
plemented by a process of continuous 
analysis—not of the separate trusts but 
of the securities held in trust funds. 
The frequency of this analysis varies, 
of course, with the nature of the in- 
vestment. In the case of some common 
stocks the analysis is a daily affair. All 
this is done by the securities analysis 
department and its reports are available 
to and constantly examined by every 
trust officer. 

Last, but not least, is a book indexed 
two ways—one as to securities, the 
other as to trusts. On the page headed 
“American Ship Building Company,” 
for example, we find a note as to every 
official step that any committee or of- 
ficer has taken’ with reference to the 
securities of that corporation. On the 
page referring to the trust of Mary 
Jones we find similar notes recording 
every action by any committee or officer 
pertaining to her trust. Thus we have 
only to read, and in a few minutes we 
have before us a complete history of the 
security or of the trust in question. 
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RECORD ATTENDANCE AT EIGHTH BOND 








The chief objective of a trust, as the 
writer has previously stated, was the 
protection first of our customer and his 
estate and second of the trustee. And 
if I have touched lightly on this second 
feature it is only because in protecting 
the customer and his estate we auto- 
matically gain for ourselves the greatest 
measure of protection. But specifically 
and most emphatically I want to point 
out that for our protection and the cus- 
tomer’s a complete written record is 
kept at every stage—by the securities 
analysis department, the trust officers. 
the trust investment unit, the trust com- 
mittee and the board of directors—so 
that the history of each security and of 
each estate is an open book to every 
person who properly should read it. 
A trust department cannot run on oral 
traditions, word of mouth and individ- 
ual memories. Its records must be 
legible, intelligible, permanent and avail- 
able for constant and instant use. 

One more thing is required, and that 
the greatest. Policy, system, procedure 
—these are all merely facilities for the 
better exercise of experience and judg- 
ment. Upon the quality of leadership 
and ability within your trust depart- 
ment hinges the success or failure of 
your whole trust investment program. 


CLUB FIELD DAY 


ITH 650 men _ present-—600 

\X/ members of the New *% York 

organization and 56 guests 
from the Bond Club of Philadelphia—- 
there was a record attendance at the 
eighth annual field day of the Bond 
Club of New York. The field day was 
held recently at the Westchester Bilt- 
more Country Club. 

The Philadelphians won the chief 
event of the day, a polo match between 
the two clubs, while the New York 
club was victor in the golf match be- 


tween the two clubs. Tennis, whippet 
racing and boxing were the other out- 
door sports. Two automobiles were 
raffled off in the evening. 

To take the place of the Bawl Street 
Journal, which was formerly the an- 
nual publication of the club, a special 
edition of the New Yorker was issued. 
Jacques S. Cohen, of Baar, Cohen & 
Co., edited the publication. 

Laurence M. Marks, of Lee, Higgin- 
son & Co., was in charge of the field 
day. 







PRECAUTIONS REQUIRED IN THE SAFE 
DEPOSIT BUSINESS 


By ARNOLD R. Boyp 


The author of the following article discusses the special precautions and rules of 
operation necessary to the proper conduct of the safe deposit business which presents 
problems in protection against false and erroneous claims that are without a parallel. 


This is the second and final instalment of Mr. Boyd's article. 


peared in the June issue. 


The first instalment ap- 


The author is widely known in the safe deposit fraternity 


as one of the country’s leading authorities on legal aspects of the safe deposit business. 
He is a member of the New York firm of Boyd, Adams, Chapman and Vreeland, 
counsellors at law. 


housemen, bank custodians and 

ordinary bailees, could well afford 
to let their employes handle or assist 
their customers in handling properties, 
the nature and value of which are de- 
clared and agreed on by the customer 
and evidenced by receipt-contracts is- 


GS ‘ce deposit companies, like ware- 


sued at the time the safe deposit com- 
pany receives such properties. But safe 


deposit companies cannot afford to 
handle and assume responsibility for 
properties, of the nature and value of 
which they have no accurate knowledge 
and no adequate means of determining, 
except through the records and state- 
ments of the box renter and his agent, 
who may themselves be the parties as- 
serting false or erroneous claims against 
the company. The point is that a safe 
deposit company, if it assumes any 
possession, control or custody, or under- 
takes in any way to handle properties, 
must, in order to protect itself ade- 
quately, commit the owner in advance 
as to their nature and value and the 
terms on which they are to be handled, 
and the company must, throughout the 
period of its responsibility, have sole 
possession and custody of such prop- 
erties and the exclusive right to handle 
them. 


PROPERTIES CLAIMED TO BE MISSING 


If any properties are claimed to be 
missing from any box or safe in the 


vaults of a safe deposit company it is 
certain that the loss or disappearance is 
properly attributable to the persons who 
handled those properties or who had 
access to the space in which they were 
deposited. If it be shown, therefore, 
that the employes of the company per- 
formed services for the box renter which 
involved their handling and custody of 
or access to those properties at any time 
during the period of storage, then the 
box renter may plausibly attribute the 
loss to them. In that event the com- 
pany would not only be on the defen- 
sive, but it would be without informa- 
tion or knowledge as to either the 
amount or description of the properties 
deposited in that box and could not 
even disprove the error or falsity of 
any claim. On the other hand if the 
company is able to show that under its 
careful guard and system of checking 
access no burglars or thieves had gained 
access to its vaults, that under its rigid 
rules and system of management none 
of its employes had every had custody 
of or assisted in handling those proper- 
ties, or could ever have had access to 
the space in which they were deposited, 
then there can remain no supposition 
except that the claim is either false or 
else the box renter and his agents are 
victims of their own carelessness and 
failure of memory. Thus we see that 
safe deposit companies not having the 
custody and possession of and the ex- 
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clusive right to handle properties de- 
posited in their vaults, a fact and con- 
dition which renders the safe deposit 
business unique in the storage and safe- 
keeping industry, has made it necessary 
for them to adopt and follow a great 
many special rules and measures of pre- 
caution, chief among which are here be- 
ing discussed. 

These special rules and policies must 
be closely adhered to by safe deposit 
companies if they are to protect ade- 
quately their own position of defense. 
In addition to guarding the prcperties 
of their box renters in such a manner 
as to properly protect them against de- 
struction and unlawful interference by 
outside parties, and relieving themselves 
of liability for damages from that angle, 
safe deposit companies must conduct 
and operate their business in such a 
manner as will preclude their box rent- 
ers from attributing to them the re- 
sponsibility for losses and disappearances 
resulting from the box renters’ own 
careless and absent minded acts and the 
negligence of their deputies. 


SERVICE INVOLVING DUAL CUSTODY 


The writer repeats, therefore, that 
safe deposit companies must be ex- 
tremely careful and cautious about un- 
dertaking to perform any services for 
their customers and box renters which 
involve them in the dual handling or 
custody of the box renters’ properties 
along with the box renters themselves 
or their agents, or which renders pos- 
sible the access to such properties by 
the company’s employes. 

When the writer mentions here the 
company’s custody, possession and han- 
dling of properties and access to the 
space in which they are deposited, he 
has reference to the company’s employes 
performing such services as these: su- 
pervising access under special powers of 
attorney for the purpose of removing 
specific articles of property, assisting 
customers in cutting coupons; handling 
keys to unrented boxes in such a man- 
ner that minor vault attendants may 
gain access to them; receiving proper- 


ties after closing hours for overnight 
storage without receipt-contracts com- 
mitting the owners and reciting the con- 
ditions under which such properties are 
received; opening boxes and shipping 
the contents to customers under meager 
and indefinite instructions and without 
having committed the box renter in ad- 
vance to the value and nature of such 
contents; and other services and ac- 
commodations of this nature. 


USE OF PRECAUTION IN MAKING 
EXCEPTIONS 


The writer recognizes that the rules 
suggested here are very difficult to fol- 
low under some circumstances, and ap- 
preciates that instances arise in which 
safe deposit companies would be justi- 
fied in making an exception in order to 
accommodate their box renters. But in 
making these exceptions safe deposit 
companies should move with the great- 
est care and precaution. The writer 
once knew of an instance in which a 
box renter changed her residence to a 
city some distance from the city where 
she had rented a safe deposit box in 
which silverware and other valuables 
were deposited. She decided to give up 
the box and remove its contents to the 
city of her new residence and she 
wanted to do this without making a 
trip to the company’s vaults. She 
thereupon wrote the safe deposit com- 
pany explaining what she wished to do. 
The company replied that it would be 
very glad to accommodate her, provided 
she would give them, by letter, a de- 
tailed list and value of the properties 
in the box, and complete instructions as 
to the manner in which they were to 
be shipped, the value at which they 
were to be insured for the purpose of 
shipment, and the express company to 
which they were to be delivered for 
transportation. The box renter fur- 
nished the company with the declara- 
tions and information required, and the 
company thereupon opened the box, 
made an inventory of the contents, 
wrapped them securely, all in the pres- 
ence of several witnesses, and shipped 
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the package insured according to the 
box renter’s instructions. 

The writer thinks that the safe de- 
posit company in this case was justified 
in complying with the box renter’s re- 
quest. It was proper and necessary, 
however, for the company to require 
the box renter to furnish them with 
her letter declaring and committing her- 
self in advance to the nature and value 
of the properties of which the company 
was to assume temporary custody for 
the purpose of shipment, and setting 
forth in detail the manner in which 
such properties were to be shipped. 

It will be clearly seen that this type 
of case is altogether different from the 
hypothetical case previously discussed 
where the box renter, by telephone, re- 
quested the safe deposit company to let 
its employes assist his friend in replac- 
ing in its compartment the box of se- 
curities which he had left in the coupon 
room. In the latter case the safe de- 


posit company was requested to handle 
and assume temporary custody of prop- 


erties, of the amount, nature and value 
of which it had no knowledge. 


GRANTING ACCESS TO DEPUTIES 


While on this point it might be 
added that a great many safe deposit 
companies object to granting access to 
deputies named by box renters for the 
purpose of removing specific articles of 
property from the box, for the reason 
that it requires the dual access and as- 
sistance by the company’s employes for 
the purpose of assuring that only those 
articles specifically named by the box 
renter are removed from the box. The 
writer thinks that it is dangerous to act 
on such powers of attorney because the 
service involves the company’s employes 
in the access to and the handling, along 
with other parties, of properties of a 
description and value unknown to the 
safe deposit company. It has already 
been pointed out what this may result 
in. The writer knows, however, that 
there are a great many of the leading 
safe deposit companies which do act on 
such specific powers of attorney without 


hesitation, and there are undoubtedly 
some instances where the facts and cir- 
cumstances would justify an exception 
to the general rule. The writer con- 
tends, nevertheless, with due deference 
to those who act on such powers of at- 
torney, that it is a dangerous practice. 


SHOULD ADOPT ONE OF TWO 
ALTERNATIVES 


From what has been written it should 
be clearly understood why a safe deposit 
company should either have the exclu- 
sive possession and custody of proper- 
ties left in its vaults for safekeeping 
and storage, and the sole right of access 
thereto during the period of its respon- 
sibility, in the same manner as a bank 
custodian, warehouseman or ordinary 
bailee, or else the safe deposit company 
should make it a rule not to assume any 
custody and possession or right of ac- 
cess to such properties at all. 

Now this right of access to and the 
custody, possession and control of prop- 
erties in the vaults of the safe deposit 
company being vested in the box rent- 
ers not only make it necessary for the 
company to avoid the performance of 
services involving it in the dual handling 
of and right of access to such proper- 
ties, but it at the same time creates a 
condition which requires a very high de- 
gree of care on the part of the safe de- 
posit company in order to provide the de- 
gree of safety and protection which is de- 
manded by customers and required by 
law. To those properties of unknown 
value and description which are stored 
in its vaults, safe deposit companies are 
continually granting access to a large 
number of individuals every day. 


JOINT RENTERS AND THEIR DEPUTIES 


These persons to whom access is 
granted consist of joint renters and 
their deputies, whose rights of access 
may be either jointly or severally, de- 
pending on the joint rental contract 
which the company is obligated at its 
peril to carry out explicitly. They con- 
sist of agents and deputies of individual 
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box renters whose rights of access de- 
pend on powers of attorney being prop- 
erly executed and issued. They consist 
of agents, officials and representatives of 
corporations, copartnerships and organ- 
izations of various kinds, whose right of 
access and power to delegate it depends 
on the scope of the authority granted to 
them by their principals, to whom the 
boxes are rented. They consist of 
executors, administrators, trustees, re- 
ceivers and like fiduciaries, whose 
powers vary all the way from authority 
to perform mere ministerial acts to the 
absolute power of control and distribu- 
tion over properties entrusted to their 
administration. Out of all of these 
numerous kinds of box renters, agents 
and fiduciaries, the safe deposit com- 
pany is obligated, at its peril, to select 
and determine those who are rightfully 
entitled to access. 

Any one familiar with the safe de- 
posit company can well understand why 
all of these conditions combined should 
make it necessary for the safe deposit 


company to function with a very high 
degree of efficiency and maintain the 
highest standards of operation in order 


to protect itself and its customers 
against error and the loss of properties. 
A study of the history of the safe de- 
posit business shows that safe deposit 
companies have met these requirements 
in a very effective manner. Compara- 
tively speaking, there are very few cases 
on record in which safe deposit com- 
panies have ‘been held guilty of negli- 
gence. As previously stated there is 
even at this day such a meagre ac- 
cumulation of cases involving safe de- 
posit questions that the courts in deter- 
mining the obligations and liabilities of 
safe deposit companies in the few cases 
that are being tried draw their conclu- 
sions from the standards, rules and cus- 
toms established by the business fra- 
ternity itself. 


CUSTOM AND USAGE CONTROL 
STANDARDS 


In other words, the safe deposit fra- 
ternity has not depended on legislation 


and the courts to fix its obligations and 
liabilities, but has itself largely built up 
and established the standards, customs 
and usages which in the main control 
and govern the business and which to 
a large extent constitute a code of com- 
mon law rules for the guidance of safe 
deposit companies. It is to the credit 
of the safe deposit business that this has 
been done almost entirely without man- 
datory legislation and with very little 
admonition from the courts. This, in 
the writer’s opinion, is a flattering 
recommendation and few lines of busi- 
ness which have so much to do with the 
public’s wealth and welfare can point 
to such a record. - ! 

Now, if the writer’s observations re- 
garding these conditions are correct, and 
if it be true that the courts, in de- 
termining the liability of a safe deposit 
company in any given case, will draw 
their conclusions from a comparison of 
the actions of that company in handling 
the matter under dispute with the 
standards, methods and customs which 
are followed by and have the approval 
of the better operated safe deposit com- 
panies in handling matters of similar 
kind, then it is important for safe de- 
posit managers to keep themselves in- 
formed of and follow such approved 
standards, customs and methods of op- 
eration. 


WHAT STRENGTH OF DEFENSE 
DEPENDS ON 


The strength of a safe deposit com- 
pany’s defense against claims for the 
loss or disappearance of properties al- 
leged to be stored in its vaults depends 
on the soundness and efficiency of its 
system and method of vault operation 
and the record of the company’s ad- 
herence to that system. Safe deposit 
companies have not the added protec- 
tion and security against the loss and 
disappearance of properties deposited in 
their vaults which bank custodians, 
warehousemen and ordinary bailees de- 
rive from having the custody and pos- 
session of and the exclusive right to 

(Continued on page 26) 





STANDARD FEES FOR TRUST SERVICES 


By JoHN C. MECHEM 


A pertinent and timely discussion of the important subject of fees for trust service. 
The author is vice-president of the First Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago, IIl. 


whole should be a profit making 
venture, each integral part of it 
must, within a reasonable time, yield a 
money profit commensurate not only 
with the size of the bank’s investment 
therein, but with the nature of the 
business done. That goes for the trust 
department as well as for any other de- 
partment. True, it probably cannot 
make as much as other departments, be- 
cause it uses none (or substantially 
none) of the bank’s capital, but if it 
is to be a self-respecting member of the 
departmental family it must earn a 
profit consistent with its opportunity 
and with the character of its business. 
In order to earn such a profit, it must 
do a reasonable volume of business and 
receive for it a price sufficiently in ex- 
cess of the cost of doing the business to 
yield a reasonable margin of profit. If 
the department is well operated and the 
institution reasonably well located, the 
volume of business will come. The cost 
of doing the business can be determined 
with great accuracy and in any degree 
of detail that you wish, although it 
seems that the one thing about which 
the average bank probably has the least 
knowledge is the cost—the actual cost— 
of operating its trust department. The 
survey made by the research committee 
of the Trust Company Division not 
more than two years ago revealed the 
fact that of the more than two thousand 
banks which answered the questionnaire, 
only ninety-three had even made a 
study of the subject. 


Swe a banking institution as a 


SHALL THE FEE BE FIXED OR FLEXIBLE? 


Assuming, though, that the cost has 
been determined, it remains to fix the 


fee—a fee sufficient not only to provide 
such cost but a margin of profit as 
well. Is it to be a flexible fee—a fee 
to be determined and applied by the 
trust officer at his discretion—a fee 
which leaves room for exercise of judg- 
ment or discrimination—a fee which 


j JoHN C. MECHEM 


Vice-president First Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank, Chicago. 


recognizes that some customers are more 
valuable than others—that some are bet- 
ter able to pay than others—that some 
customers must be browbeaten—some 
flattered—some cajoled—that some cus- 
tomers dearly love a bargain—real or 
apparent—is it to be that kind of a 


From an address before the First Southern 
Trust Conference, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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fee, or is it to be a fixed and definite 
and standard fee applicable alike to all 
customers and bearing equally on all 
similar situations? 

As stated, it doesn’t sound like an 
easy question. 

With its various ramifications it is 
one of the most important and one of 
the most fundamental problems in the 
entire operation of a trust department. 
Upon its firm and successful solution 
depends to a large degree the morale, 
the reputation and the financial success 
of the department. 

A real belief in the necessity of fixed 
fees can only come as the result of, and 
is in fact the inevitable outgrowth of, 
a fundamentally sound and proper at- 
titude toward the trust business as a 
whole—from a belief in its dignity, in 
its usefulness to the community, in its 
value to the bank, and in its right to 
earn an honest profit—and that belief 
must exist not as a superficial im- 
pression, but as an honest conviction, 
not only in the minds and hearts of 


those who are operating the department, 
but in the inner consciousness of those 
who are in control of the institution of 
which the trust department is a part. 


WHERE THE SHOE PINCHES 


Let us look at the matter of fees first 
of all as a question of internal opera- 
tion, as a matter entirely within the 
four walls of our institution. We all 
know only too well how often pressure 
is brought to bear from within the bank 
itself to render a trust service for a 
good customer of some other depart- 
ment of the institution at a price which 
will not yield the trust department an 
honest profit. How often in the experi- 
ence of the trust officer has an officer of, 
let us say, the commercial department 
brought a customer to his desk and in- 
troduced him with some such statement 
as this: “Mr. Mechem, this is Mr. 
Smith. Mr. Smith has been a valued 
customer of the bank for many years 
and carries an excellent account with 
us. He has a simple matter which he 
would like to have you take care of for 


him. It ought not to take much time 
or be very much trouble, and [| 
shouldn’t think you should have to 
charge him very much for it, will you?” 

The same officer would not think of 
taking the same customer to the sav- 
ings department and asking the officer 
in charge of that department to pay 
him more than the regular rate of in- 
terest; he would not think of taking him 
to the bond department and asking the 
head of that department to sell him a 
bond at less than the market price; he 
would not take him to the real estate 
loan department and ask that depart- 
ment to make him a loan on his home 
at less than the going rate of interest; 
and yet, with no realization of any im- 
propriety, he has not the slightest hesita- 
tion in asking the trust department to 
do a service for the customer at less 
than cost. 


A HORSE OF ANOTHER COLOR 


This is no reflection upon either the 
intelligence of the officer in question, 
his loyalty to the bank, or his desire to 
see the bank prosper. It grows out of 
a fundamental difference between the 
kind of business done in the trust de- 
partment and the kind of business done 
in all other departments of the bank. 
In the commercial department, from 
which by our illustration the particular 
officer came, its profit is made on the 
money which it loans, and the time of 
the officer spent in arranging the loan 
is only regarded, if at all, as part of 
the general overhead, and the amount 
of such time spent is totally disregarded 
in fixing the rate of interest. In the 
savings department the profit originates 
from the reloaning, or otherwise invest- 
ing, of the money received on deposit 
and the time of the officer involved in 
opening the account is not considered in 
fixing the rate. In the bond depart- 
ment, the profit from the transaction 
arises from the difference between the 
price at which the bank sells the secur- 
ity and the price which it paid for it, 
plus, in all probability, a profit on the 
carry. The time of the officer involved 
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in making the sale, be it long or short, 
makes no difference in the price. In 
the real estate loan department, the 
profit arises from the difference be- 
tween what the bank bought the mort- 
gage for and the price at which it sells 
it, plus the commission on making the 
loan, plus a profit on the carry. Again 
the time of the officer involved in the 
transaction with the purchaser of the 
mortgage is not considered in the price 
of the security. 

In all of these instances the profit tc 
the bank arises from the borrowing and 
loaning of money, from the purchase 
and sale of a security, and the officers 
in charge have easily and naturally 
over a period of years come to disre- 
gard and to consider as incidental to 
their business the time involved in put- 
ting through an individual transaction. 
And, therefore, it is natural enough for 
them when they come to the trust de- 
partment which has no money to bor- 
row or to loan, no security to buy or 
to sell, to feel instinctively that the time 
spent upon the transaction is not a 
thing for which a charge is to be made 
—to fail to realize that while money 
and credit and the evidences thereof 
are the commodity in which the other 
departments are dealing—time is the 
commodity in which the trust depart- 
ment is dealing and that the bank is 
just as much entitled to a profit on the 
purchase and sale of its trust depart- 
ment’s time as it is on the purchase and 
sale of its bond department's securities 
or the loaning of its own or its de- 
positors’ money. 


WHAT THE TRUST DEPARTMENT HAS 
TO SELL 


How essential it becomes, therefore, 
that the officers of other departments 
of the institution become educated to 
the true nature of trust service, to the 
fact that all that the trust department 
has to sell is men’s time and that at 
least in the case of that department as 
distinguished from the others that time 
should as fully and as justly be com- 
pensated for as should the commodities 


in which the other departments of the 
bank deal. 

And what an aid—what an essential 
aid—it is to the trust department officer 
to be able to say, “We have a fixed 
price for this service—a price from 
which we cannot depart for one cus- 
tomer at the expense of another. We 
will quote you our very best price, Mr. 
Smith, but it is the same for all our 
customers.” 

The time may come when all officers 
of all other departments of all banks 
will realize and appreciate what trust 
service is and what it costs and will be 
eager for it to receive a living wage 
but until that millenium arrives the 
trust department can only arm itself by 
having a fixed and definite—a standard 
—fee. 


GIVING THE CUSTOMER A WRONG 
VIEWPOINT 


If, as suggested, the very officers of 
other departments of the bank are in- 
clined to ask the trust department to 
render service for a good customer at 
less than cost, how much more likely is 
that customer himself to take the same 
point of view. Trained, unfortunately, 
as he is, to expect from his bank every 
kind of service free—to expect to get 
for nothing everything except the money 
which he actually borrows or the se- 
curity which he actually purchases, how 
more than ready is he also to feel that 
the service of the trust department 
which involves nothing but expenditure 
of time should come to him free as 


‘does, for example, the advice of the 


loaning officer, the service of the credit 
department. Or, even if his conscience 
hurts him a little in trying to get the 
service for nothing, how ready he is to 
try to bargain for a rate, as he might 
bargain for a rate on a commercial loan, 
not realizing that the factors which in- 
fluence the naming of the rate do not 
prevail in the fixing of the fee. 

And in the long run, how much bet- 
ter is the customer satisfied if he knows 
the fee is fixed. If he gives the matter 
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any thought, how quickly must he 
realize that some other customer, who 
perhaps carries a larger account in the 
commercial department or buys more 
bonds from the bond department, may 
have traded with the trust department 
for even a lower fee than he himself 
obtained. How quickly must he realize 
that if he can get a certain fee some one 
else may get a better one, and how 
naturally does he become dissatisfied 
with his own accomplishment from the 


fear that some one has accomplished 
more. How much better satisfied he 
will be in the end, and with how much 
greater respect will he regard ‘not only 
the service which he receives, but the 
officer who performs it and the institu- 
tion which offers it if he knows or 
comes to know that the service of the 
trust department is not a thing which 
can be bargained for, but a service for 
which a fixed and reasonable charge 
must be paid. 


PRECAUTIONS REQUIRED IN THE SAFE DEPOSIT 
BUSINESS 


(Continued from page 22) 


handle properties during the period of 
their responsibility. Safe deposit com- 
panies have no receipts or commitments 
from their box renters as to the nature 
and value of properties deposited in 
their vaults to protect them against the 
false and erroneous claims of their cus- 
tomers. They must rely for their pro- 
tection on the standard and efficiency 
of their system of vault operation and 
management and the company’s record 
of adherence to them. That standard 
and efficiency must be of such a high 
degree as to show not only that the em- 
ployes of the company had no part in 
the alleged loss or disappearance, but 
that such loss or disappearance, if it in 
fact took place, could not possibly have 
occurred except through the acts of the 
box renter and his authorized agents for 
access. 

Now the writer does not intend to 
stress too zealously this matter of de- 
fense. Safe deposit companies are not 
in business for the purpose of relieving 


themselves of liabilities. They are in 
the market to sell protection and safety 
and it is good business to be able to 
offer the public a standard and record 
of vault management which is superior 
and which assures a very high degree of 
safety and protection. Box renters ex- 
pect safe deposit companies to follow 
such approved rules and methods of 
vault operation as will insure for their 
properties the degree of security which 
the companies presume to offer, and 
safe deposit companies are committed 
to their box renters to follow such rules 
and methods. By implication and by 
express representations safe deposit com- 
panies have been and are now holding 
themselves out to their stockholders, 
their customers and the public at large, 
as operating a safekeeping and storage 
business in such a manner and under 
such rules as will insure all parties con- 
cerned a very high degree of safety and 
protection. Stockholders, box renters 
and the law will require safe deposit 
companies to fulfill these representations. 
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WHAT DO TRUST ADVERTISEMENTS DO? 


By Harry B. WInsor 


A classification and analysis of twenty-five current trust advertisements of representative 


banks and trust companies. 


The author is a specialist in financial advertising of many 


years’ experience. 


VERY day advertisements can be 
E seen in newspapers and magazines 

which probably meant something 
specific to the writer, but which do not 
necessarily mean the same thing to the 
reader. This thought parallels the 
story of a young art student whose 
portrait of a model was criticised by 
the instructor. The latter said, “Your 
technique is good, but your drawing 
does not look at all like the model.” 
The student replied, “That is what the 
model looks like to me.” 

What bearing might this introduction 
have upon trust department advertising? 
In the writer's opinion, after having 
studied several hundred advertisements 
featuring various trust subjects pub- 
lished by banks throughout the United 
States, the men who write those ad 
vertisements are exceptionally capable 
in making their readers receive the same 
impression that the writers intended to 
convey. The majority of the trust ad- 
vertisements studied appeal to some one 
fundamental emotion in the makeup of 
the human being, in such a way as to 
cause at least a desire for definite action 
in the direction suggested. 


CLASSIFYING THE APPEAL 


Trust advertisements fall naturally 
into several distinct classes. There 
are advertisements that deperid upon 
straight exposition to convey their 
message. There are narrative advertise- 
ments that put across an idea in story 
form. There are others that might be 
called editorial in nature as distin- 
guished from the exposition type. There 
is also a class of advertisements that 


seems to fall into a classification that 
might be called informative. Their 
style is more like that of a text book, 
describing and defining certain func- 
tions. These are all classifications of 
the manner in which the copy is 
handled. 

Trust advertisements can also be 
classified accordiag to the emotion or 
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: 
A New Baby in Your Home? 

there is, you have wot done your full dury waless you have 

made—or revised —your Will, assured igs op 

pointing s corporate. executor and trustee, aod planned adequately 
for the furure. 

Bear io mind, too, thet a sew baby may upset your old Will, for 

the law recognizes # minor child's right to inherit. In che law itis 

share end share alike. You may thiak the youngest ceeds more 
than the eldest. 


giving proper thought and errention to these important matters 
pn Lom perog. fern fucure sefer, and yours happier. 


The experience and pudgment of our trust afficers 
im these complicated matters is yours for the aokrmg 


THE Pies NATIONAL BANK 
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Showing how a new member of the 
family may upset an old will. 


feeling to which they appeal. Some of 
them are based entirely on the arousing 
of fear in the reader’s mind. Others 
are based upon love of family. Still 
others appeal to pride and to good busi- 

ness judgment. 
Let us run quickly through twenty- 
yy 

























Shall her occupation pay 
for your “preoccupation”? 


bps were “too busy” with the thrilling affairs of busi- 
ness to “go into the details” of making a simple, 
sound, lasting will to protect her. Now she is going to 
work each day in an office. 

You're not exceptional—thousands of skilful business 
men are just the same. And thousands of their widows 
are today working to pay for the “preoccupation” of 
their husbands, 




























Your part in making a will is not complex; you can 
Jearn all you need to know about it in a half-hour with a 
book that is waiting for you at this office; then your lawyer 
must do the rest; ask him to name The First National 
Bank of Boston as executor, and insure for her the perma- 
nent, vigilant service of the foremost New England bank, 

Write or call for the booklet 

“Solving the Problems that 

Confront Your Estate.” 


“FIRST 


NATIONAL BANK of 


BOSTON 


TRUST DEPARTMENT 
67 Milk St., Boston 





































§- Invest wisely any idle money in 
your estate. 

6. Maintain a strict and accurate 
accounting for every dollar of 
Your assets. 


leave your wife such a bur- 

den to carry alone is to depre~ 

ciate your bequests to her. For 

3: Pay your just debts. you're leaving to her a type of spe- 

4 Collect every dollar due your cial labor that not one wor ina 
estate. million can manage alorc. 


FACTS wns 


executor must do—and do accu- 

rately and well—to protect your 

wife's income. 

1. Probate your will. 

2. Prepare a complete inventory of 
Property. 























Capital and Surplus $40,000,000 





Narrative copy in the second person 
singular appealing to the husband's love 
for his wife. 





























five advertisements picked at random 
and then classify the results. 

The first selection is called, “Will 
Strangers Collect Your Insurance 
Money?” published by the Central 
Trust Company of Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Here is a life insurance trust advertise- 
ment whose style is exposition and 
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whose appeal, to this writer, is based 
upon the basic emotion of love of 
family. 


PURELY INFORMATIVE 


The next exhibit is entitled, “Are 
You Asking This Question—What do 
you mean by dower and curtesy, issue, 
codicil, residuary estate?” signed by the 
Bank of Athens, Athens, Ohio. Obvi- 
ously, this is purely a definition, for 
the terms mentioned in the headline are 
briefly defined. As purely an informa- 
tive advertisement, this copy does not 
appeal to any particular emotion nor 
does it stimulate any action. 

“Four Questions That Affect Your 
Family’s Future” is an advertisement 
published by the Commercial Savings 
Bank & Trust Company of Toledo. 
While this copy arouses certain ques- 
tions in the mind of the reader, it 
seems to fall just short of a strong ap- 
peal to the emotions. The fourth ques- 
tion reads, “Does your will provide for 
your heirs the services and counsel of 
the Commercial Savings & Trust Com- 
pany as Executor and Trustee?” Ap- 
parently it is taken for granted that the 
reader knows what these services are, 
or is interested in answering them, for 
the concluding paragraph suggests a 
conference with the bank’s trust officer. 

Here is an advertisement whose il- 
lustration pulls at the heart strings of 
the observer, for it pictures a widow 
with a babe in arms and another child 
beside her, talking to a man who is ap- 
parently an attorney or a banker. The 
advertisement is called, “Your Fore- 
sight May Avert Trouble for Your 
Heirs,” and is signed by the City-Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce, Columbus, 
Ohio. The copy, however, does not 
live up to the illustration and is some- 
what straightforward exposition on the 
services of the City National Bank as 
executor and trustee. 


AROUSING FEAR 


We next find an advertisement by 
the Central Trust Company of Cin- 
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cinnati, Ohio, without a headline. The 
copy reads, “Consider! If you wish to 
save your heirs from the danger of 
blue sky swindles, place your estate in 
the hands of an executor and trustee 
that is capable, thorough and respon- 
sible.” Here is an imperative piece of 
copy almost to the point of a command 
which, however, is so written that it 
actually arouses fear in the mind of 
the reader. 

The Harris Trust & Savings Bank of 
Chicago in January of last year pub- 
lished an advertisement called, “When 
a refusal meant yes.” It is an ex- 
cellent combination of narration, ex- 
position and definition. The copy 
starts out by relating the reply of a 
business man who had been requested 
by a friend to serve as executor of his 
estate. The copy then leads the reader 
to a column which relates the duties of 
every trustee and continues through ex- 
position to emphasize the advantages of 
the Harris Trust & Savings Bank as a 
corporate executor and _ trustee. It 
seems that this copy would appeal to 
any man’s good business judgment. 

The City National Bank of Dayton, 
Ohio, gives us our next example. It is 
a narrative of a man who purchased a 
drug store and in order to do so bor- 
rowed $5000 from his mother. How 
he assured the payment of his debt to 
his mother and at the same time the 
provision of his wife’s future through 
a life insurance trust is suggested and a 
booklet is offered which tells the whole 
story. This copy is obviously a narra- 
tive and appeals more to the curiosity 
of the reader than to any other emotion. 


PROVOKING MIXED EMOTIONS 


The Equitable Trust Company of 
New York in one of its characteristic 
advertisements says, “To make your will 
is a privilege, protection and obliga- 
tion.” In a separate column at the 
left headed, “Why you should make a 
will today,” the reader is carried step 
by step through the reasons for a will 
and the Equitable serving as executor 
and trustee. One paragraph particu- 


larly provokes fear; another, love of 
family; another, pride in doing the wise 
thing well; and another, an appeal to 
good business judgment. 

The State Bank of Chicago published 
an advertisement called, “The Value of 
Your Life.” The copy is editorial in 
nature and suggests the purchase and 
trusteeing of life insurance. Except 
for the invitation to discuss a life in- 
surance trust with the officers, this edi- 
torial copy is of the type with which 
the reader might agree but on which 
he might fail to act. 

One of a series of advertisements 
published by the National Bank of 
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“HE had just purchased a drug store. 
In addition to $10,000. of his own 
nioney, he had borrowed $5,000. from his 
mother to close the deal.” 


He wanted to make sure. in case of his death, of the 
prompt payment of his dept to his mother and. at ‘the 
same time to previde for his wife's future support and 
the advantageous hquidation of his business. How a 
Life Insurance Trust proved to be the solution 1s told 
in our booklet, “Ten Unusual Stones from Real Life.” 


Arranging and handling Life Insyrance 

Trusts is an important part of our business. 

Come in and talk with us. Our expenence 
or | may help you solve some problem. 





White or call for this booklet. 
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Narrative copy appealing chiefly to 
the emotion of curiosity. 
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Straight exposition, illustrated by a 
graphic chart. 


Kentucky in Louisville and called, 
“What becomes of your property when 
you make no will,” contains copy that 
is essentially exposition, illustrated by a 
graphic chart. 

Here is a trust advertisement that ap- 
peals to a man’s thrift. It is headed, 
“Skilled Service for the Cost of Un- 
skilled.” In it, the Security Trust 
Company of Lexington, Ky., by simple 
exposition points out that the Security 
Trust service is available for the same 
fee as the service of an individual as 
executor. 

The Peoples Savings & Trust Com- 
pany of Pittsburgh heads an advertise- 
ment with an intriguing question, “How 
Long Will Your Life Insurance Money 
Last?” The copy seems to fall into the 
class of an editorial on the subject of 
inexperience. It is the type of copy 


that should appeal to man’s good busi- 
ness sense. 


FROM LOVE TO CURIOSITY 


The Dayton Savings & Trust Com- 
pany is next on the list with an adver- 
tisement called, “If You Have a Wife.” 
Unquestionably the copy appeals to the 
emotion of love and then is turned to 
pique the curiosity of the reader into 
writing for a, certain booklet called, 
“Proved Plans for Solving an Estate 
Problem.” 

‘Managing Your Estate” is the head- 
line of an advertisement that appeals 
strongly to the pride of the reader. It 
is published by the Union Trust Com- 
pany of Pittsburgh. The second para- 
graph reads, “After you have worked 
hard to accumulate a fortune for those 
you love, do not place the entire re- 
sponsibility for its management upon 
those least fitted to carry out your 
ideas.” 

Another Pittsburgh bank, the Union 
National, publishes an advertisement 
called, “What is an Insurance Trust 
Agreement?” In three short para- 
graphs it defines clearly and briefly the 
purpose of an insurance trust and in 
the fourth shoots a barb of fear into 
the heart of reader by saying, “Because, 
with few exceptions, insurance in- 
heritances are completely dissipated 
within a few short years.” 

In Akron, Ohio, the National City 
Bank publishes a message addressed as 
follows, “A Word to Husbands and 
Fathers.” It is a short editorial on the 
responsibility of the bread-winner to- 
ward his family and very definitely ap- 
peals to the emotion of love of family. 

An advertisement by the Boston Safe 
Deposit and Trust Company called, “A 
Rich Fund of Estate Experience,” de- 
scribes in exposition style the character- 
istics that make it the logical executor 
and trustee for estates. 


AN APPEAL TO BUSINESS JUDGMENT 


The Ohio Savings Bank & Trust 


Company of Toledo in a _ message 
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called, “Members of Partnerships and 
Their Wills,” appeals to a particular 
class of individuals and in definition 
copy presents the need for a corporate 
executor and trustee to assure a de- 
ceased partner's family of receiving the 
true value of his fair share in the busi- 
ness. If the writer were a partner in 
a business, this advertisement would ap- 
peal to his business judgment as well as 
to love of family. 

“Your Family—In 1950” is the head- 
ing of an advertisement by the Ohio 
State Bank & Trust Company of 
Akron. It is narrative in style, relating 
a conversation between a young Akron 
business man and the bank’s trust of- 
ficer, and provokes thought for the 
future of his own family in the mind 
of the reader. The emotion appealed. to 
is one of love of family. 

A most interesting piece of copy was 
published last year by the Detroit 
Trust Company. It is called, “The 
Chief Waited Silence.” It is 
the narrative of a question put by a 
senior partner to his juniors. The so- 
lution of the problem was presented by 
an officer of the Detroit Trust Com- 
pany. This copy and illustration would 
appeal strongly to senior partners 
whose business judgment would be 
touched and to junior partners whose 
love of family and protection for the 
future are adroitly suggested. 

The First National Bank of Canton, 
Ohio, published an advertisement called, 
““A New Baby in Your Home?” The 
copy, through clean cut exposition, 
shows how a new member of the family 
may upset an old will. Undoubtedly 
this advertisement appeals to love of 
family. 


TOUCHING THE READER'S PRIDE 


The Peoples Savings & Trust Com- 
pany of Pittsburgh recently published 
an advertisement called, “Can She Find 
the Way Out?” It is illustrated with 
a drawing showing a woman and three 
children apparently lost in a woods 
where trees are labeled, ‘Promotion 
Schemes,” “Debts,” “Expenses” and 


“Taxes.” The copy is particularly well 
done in the combination of narration 
and exposition. In the beginning the 
appeal is decidedly to the emotion of 
fear—fear for the wife’s future. A 
paragraph headed, “No thinking man 
would leave his wife in such a posi- 
tion,” touches the pride of the, reader. 
The next to last paragraph in the state- 
ment that “the far-sighted and consid- 
erate man will realize that it is his 
privilege to make full use of our 
modern trust organization” — further 
touches the man’s pride and should 
produce the desired action. 

From the First National Bank of 
Boston we have an advertisement called, 
“Shall Her Occupation Pay for Your 
Pre-Occupation?” It is entirely dif- 
ferent from any that we have seen so 
far, for this message is presented 
through narrative but in, the second per- 
son singular. You are the main char- 
acter of the little story. Very det- 
initely in the main copy and in the con- 


Manegiog Your Estate 


\ 
' 
Tee serious problem, which confronts your estate, 
the loss of your personal management. 
After you have worked hard to accumulate a fortune for the 
protection of those you love, do not place the entire respon- 
sibility for its management upon those least fitted to carry 
out your ideas. 
Few individuals have the ability, inclination or experience 
ee ee 


to wisely administer an estate. 


Appoint The Union Trust Company of Pittsburgh as your 
Executor and Trustee and let it conserve you: property and 
give adequate protection to your heirs. 


Write or ask for free booklet «Solving the Problems That 
- Confront Your Estate.” 


We welcome the opportunity to serve you 
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cluding paragraph, love for your wife 
is played upon so that you will carry 
out the bank’s suggestion. 

The Home Bank & Trust Company 
of Toledo furnishes the next example. 
It is called, ““Devote a Few Minutes to 
the Protection of Your Life’s Accumu- 
lations.” The services of the trust de- 
partment are presented in exposition 
and if any emotion is aroused it is done 
so in the heading. Probably the appeal 
is selfish, to preserve what you have al- 
ready acquired. 

“You Make Your Will—But Your 
Executor Alone Must See That It Is 
Faithfully Carried Out’—that is the 
headline of an advertisement of the Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce in Lorain. 
Again this copy is exposition and uses 
for its appeal the business judgment of 
the reader. The third paragraph reads, 
“Business prudence indicates that you 
should place the responsibility in strong 
capable hands.” 

A review of these twenty-five ex- 


United States. 
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INVESTMENT TRUST DEVELOPMENT 


By BENJAMIN M. ANDERSON, JR. 


A discussion of the rapid expansion and development of investment trusts in the 
This article is taken from a section of the current issue of The Chase 






amples of trust department copy re- 
veals, then, these facts: That ten ad- 
vertisements were expository in style; 
that five were narrative and five edi- 
torial; that two were definitions; that 
one was imperative, one a query and 
one a combination of exposition, narra- 
tion and definition. 

From the standpoint of the emotion 
particularly appealed to, here is a re- 
capitulation: Eight advertisements ap- 
pealed to love of family; three adver- 
tisements were written to appeal to a 
man’s business judgment; two played 
upon the reader’s fear; two appealed to 
the reader’s pride; one each appealed to 
curiosity and thrift; one to love and 
pride; and one to all three emotions of 
fear, love and pride; six had no par- 
ticular appeal tq the basic emotions. 

The logical conclusion is quite obvi- 
ous. The choice of the majority in the 
test advertisements selected at random 
indicated exposition as the style and 
love of family as the primary appeal. 








Economic Bulletin of the Chase National Bank of New York of which the author 1s 
economist. 


sence of the great expansion of 

credit which has taken place, the 
investment trust movement would have 
moved much less rapidly than has been 
the case. Had the new capital coming 
upon the market been only the ordinary 
volume of investors’ savings, there 
would have been, of course, a much 
severer competition for investors’ 
money, higher return to investors, and 
much less readiness on the part of in- 
vestors to turn to new types of invest- 
ment. There would have been much 


|: is quite safe to say that in the ab- 


more critical scrutiny by investors of 
the types of securities offered them. But 
in a situation where investors have had 


not merely the problem of placing their 
current savings, but also the frequent 
problem of replacing old investments 
paid off or purchasing new securities to 
replace those sold at a profit (together 
with part of the profit), the demand 
for new securities has grown rapidly 
and has been less critical than would 
otherwise have been the case. Under 
these circumstances, it has been pos- 
sible, not merely for strong and con- 
servatively managed investment trusts to 
place their securities readily with in- 
vestors, but also for other investment 
trusts, whose management was not so 
surely experienced or so certainly con- 
servative, to make large headway. 
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A DIFFICULT UNDERTAKING 


In the best of times and under the 
most favorable circumstances, it is a 
difficult and unenviable undertaking to 
invest the money of other people to 
their satisfaction. It has been a par- 
ticularly trying problem in recent years, 
and the very circumstances which 
have made easy the financing of invest- 
ment trusts have also made difficult the 
problem of the management of invest- 
ment trusts in the selection of securities 
which would give adequate yield and be 
satisfactory in other respects as well. 

The rapid rise of the investment 
trust movement, moreover, has _pre- 
vented the accumulation of the experi- 
ence in investment trust management 
which would justify us in looking with 
unmixed satisfaction upon the extent of 
the development. The great movement 
has taken place on a rising market, and 
not all of the existing investment trusts 
in the United States have had adequate 
experience with falling markets or 
periods of monetary tension. We have 
imported a British idea and made a 
large scale application of it without 
first trying it out over a relatively long 
period of time under American condi- 
tions. 

One curious development showing the 
difficulties of the problem has been a 
certain amount of buying by one in- 
vestment trust of the stock of another. 


PUBLIC NOT CRITICAL ENOUGH 


General conclusions regarding the in 
vestment trust development are not 


justified at the present time. There are 
undoubtedly strong and well-managed 
investment trusts whose securities are 
in every way worthy of public con- 


fidence. But it is perfectly safe to 
state that the investing public has not 
been sufficiently critical of the general 
movement and that a more rigorous 
study of the financial set-up, the poli- 
cies, the management, and the invest- 
ment lists of individual investment 
trusts, together with an analysis of the 
nature and sources of their profits, is 
to be recommended. 

Investors should in particular know 
whether or not it is the practice of a 
given investment trust to count as cur- 
rent profits only the income from se- 
curities held, or whether its practice is 
to count also the profits which come 
from the sale of securities on a rising 
market. The experience of British in- 
vestment trusts would seem to prove 
that profits made from the sale of se- 
curities should not be counted as cur- 
rent income, but rather should be set 
aside as reserves to offset losses which 
may come in bad years, and that the 
holder of the stock of the investment 
trust should expect to gain from these 
profits only indirectly as, over a period 
of years, the gains exceed losses, and 
the current return of the investment 
trust increases through the growth of 
its invested funds. The present practice 
of investment trusts is not uniform 
with reference to this point.* 


*There are three main types of invest- 
ment trusts: (1) Where the trust issues se- 
curities against a fixed body of investments; 
(2) where the management of the trust has 
a limited discretion in changing its invest- 
ments; and (3) where the management has 
unlimited discretion. The importance of 
management varies, of course, in each of 
these cases, but the need for the investor's 
study of the details of the set-up, as dis- 
tinguished from his study of management, 
increases as managerial discretion is reduced. 
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all the figures 


The ten Dalton keys are scientifically 
arranged for touch operation with the fin- 
gers of one hand. Speed is natural, inev- 
itable. Accuracy is practically automatic. 


But far more than this. No matter 
how complicated the figuring problem, 
there is a Dalton machine specially de- 
signed and constructed to solve it. And 
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portable machine of stand- 
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THE UNAPPRECIATIVE DEPOSITOR 


By W. R. MorREHOUSE 


This is the sixth of a series of short articles written by Mr. Morehouse for THE 
BANKERS MaGaZINE about various kinds of depositors, their influence on bank growth 
and how to handle them. Mr. Morehouse is vice-president of the Security Trust and 


Savings Bank, Los Angeles, Calif. 


it has helped over threatening 

financial crises, but whose ap- 
preciation for the assistance rendered 
sank only skin-deep, for no sooner were 
they on their feet financially than they 
were demanding special favors, such as 
the lowest interest rates, on the grounds 
that they could now get lower rates 
elsewhere. Certain depositors of this 
type even threaten to transfer their ac- 
counts to another bank if their demands 
are not granted. The fact that their 
bank came to their rescue at a time 
when they were threatened with failure 
apparently is a closed incident in their 
lives. 

They are the depositors who forget— 
who are independent when prosperous 
but who are meek and lowly when con- 
fronted with an impending crisis in 
their business affairs. If there is any 
one class of depositors who should be 
appreciative of what has been done for 
them and who should never forget, it 
is this type more than any other. The 
principal reason why their credit is good 
today is because of the assistance ren- 
dered them at a time when they were 
in danger of going into bankruptcy. 

If there is any one thing more than 
another which should make a banker's 


ra bank has depositors whom 


blood boil, it is to have customers whom’ 


he has saved from financial disaster 
make unusual demands, almost from the 
day they get their feet on solid ground. 
The reason why the writer calls atten- 
tion to this class is because too large a 
percentage are getting away with their 
demands. If ungrateful for past favors, 
the chances are that they belong to a 
type whose banking business is un- 
profitable to carry. They are cold- 
blooded and without a spark of ap- 
preciation in their anatomy. The best 


reply to make to these unreasonable de- 
mands is “no,” and stick to it. Then 


when misfortune comes again and they 
call for assistance, tell them to look 
elsewhere for their help. 


THE HARD-TO-PLEASE DEPOSITOR 


The hard-to-please depositor is, in 
the language of the street, of the “old 
crab” type. You can tell by his foot- 
steps that he is looking for trouble. 
Every person on the bank’s staff who 
has ever dealt with him “ducks” when 
he sees him coming. They just can’t 
help trying to sidestep him. Appar- 
ently nothing exactly suits him. Every- 
thing is out of joint, and that’s that. 
Why the bank doesn’t suit him he 
doesn’t know, but it doesn’t, and that 
ends it. 

Because it doesn’t please him, it is 
the most natural thing in the world for 
him to complain. He would probably 
feel ill at ease doing anything but kick- 
ing. And then when he gets away 
from the bank and out among his 
friends and among strangers he con- 
tinues to criticize his bank. 

Personally, the writer is of the opin- 
ion that if every bank would close out 
the accounts of all chronic kickers it 
would be a wise move. There is no 
good reason why a bank should tolerate 
them and certainly they exert the wrong 
influence over other depositors, so get 
rid of them at the time they make the 
next kick. 

A bank can’t afford to deal with this 
type. Sooner or later there will come 
a flare-up over some point when the © 
chronic kicker will take every advan- 
tage, right or wrong, for he is the type 
who invariably puts “the screws” on 
his bank at every opportunity. 
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Only 5 minutes between 
Chicago and New York 


_ Pireesesnai improvement of 


telephone service goes on each 
year. Today the time required to 
make a connection between Chicago 
and New York during the business 
day averages less than five minutes. 
Each year the Bell System offers 
faster, more dependable service. 
Basic facts on American Telephone 
and Telegraph Co. as an investment 
With its predecessors, the American 


Telephone and Telegraph Company 
has paid dividends regularly for 
forty-eight years. Its stock is held 
by more than 420,000 investors. It 
is constantly seeking to bring the 
nation’s telephone service nearer to 
perfection. It owns more than 93% 
of the combined common stocks of 
the operating companies of the 
Bell System which furnishes an 
indispensable service to the nation. 


Write for booklet “Some Financial Facts” 


BELL TELEPHONE 
SECURITIES CO. Jue. 


195 Broadway 


New York City 





REGIONAL CLEARING-HOUSES 


By Dan V. STEPHENS 


How regional clearing houses are helping to check bank failures. 


The author is presi- 


dent of the Fremont State Bank of Fremont, Nebr., and chairman executive committee 
State Bank Division of the American Bankers Association 


erally agreed upon a few funda- 

mentals in the way of legal ma- 
chinery that are necessary in the suc- 
cessful conduct of the business of bank- 
ing. Two of these requirements are 
outstanding. For example, they are 
agreed that, since the business of bank- 
ing is a quasi-public business, it is es- 
sential to the public welfare that the 
authority to engage in this business 
should be limited to the number of 
banks necessary to do the business for 
any given community and that the char- 
acter and ability of those authorized to 
engage in the business be beyond ques- 
tion. The second essential principle in- 
volved in successful banking is the su- 
pervision and examination of the banks 
after they have been constituted. If 
these two principles can be applied to 
the business by an intelligent authority 
the difficulties in the way of successful 
banking can be easily removed. 

The people are not concerned so 
much about the corner grocery store. 
It can come and go as the result of the 
law of the survival of the fittest, but 
not so with the bank. A solvent bank 
is vital to the peace and prosperity of 
the people. It must be as dependable 
as the post-ofice and the Government 
itself. It cannot be subjected to ruth- 
less competition for the plain reason 
that failure spells disaster to its patrons 
and a great disturbance to the general 
welfare. 


GS cay ase of banking have gen- 


WHY BANKS FAIL 


During the last seven years fully 10 
per cent. of the banking institutions of 


the country have failed and they have 
failed primarily because of the violation 
of the two fundamental principles laid 
down as essential to the successful con- 
duct of the busi ess. There would have 
been practically no failures had the 
number of banks been restricted to the 


Dan V. STEPHENS 


President Fremont State Bank, Fre- 

mont, Neb., and chairman executive 

committee State Bank Division of the 
American Bankers Association. 


needs of the people and had those in- 
stitutions been adequately and properly 
supervised. Therefore, we know what 
the causes of bank failures are and we 
think we know exactly what is neces- 
sary to prevent them. 
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The condition that exists today 
throughout most of the states proves 
that we have too many banks with cor- 
respondingly small profits, which are not 
adequate to pay a return on the eap- 
ital and keep the banks clean and there- 
fore solvent. The condition throughout 
many states of the Union, where there 
has been a bank for every 1200 or 
1500 people causing fierce competition 
and encouraging practices that are not 
safe and sane, has brought about prac- 
tically all of the bank failures about 
which we now complain. 


LEGISLATION NO PANACEA 


The answer to that question has been 
undertaken in Nebraska by the or- 
ganization of the First Nebraska Re- 
gional Clearing-house Association. The 
theory upon which it is operated is 
this: We have tried many sorts of legis- 
lation looking to the perfection of the 
banking system but, as a rule, the bank- 
ers themselves have had little or noth- 
ing to do with the experiments that 
have been tried. Generally speaking, 
bankers refuse to take any forward step 
to improve conditions lest they make 
them worse, so the improvement is at- 
tempted by people outside of the bank- 
ing business, who know very little about 
it, and sometimes these alleged improve- 
ments become a menace to the pros- 
perity of the country. 

The supervision of banks, before the 
creation of the clearing-house, was ex- 
ercised entirely, of course, by the state 
and the nation. The idea of general 
application of self-examination of banks 
is only a recent one, comparatively 
speaking, and has taken form in the 
shape of clearing-house associations in 
something like. 35 American cities. 
There are some 400 or more clearing- 
house associations in the country but 
only 35 have reached the point where 
they feel that the state and national ex- 
aminations are not adequate and have 
established special examiners for them- 
selves. This is a forward step and 
shows that the bankers in these cities at 
least are not deceiving themselves as to 


the practices necessary if their banks 
are to be kept uniformly solvent. 


A SPLENDID RECORD 


In this self-examination of banks, as 
exampled in clearing-house cities such 
as Chicago, no depositor has lost a dol- 
lar in a clearing-house bank in the last 
quarter of a century. This record is 
most complimentary and leads us to the 
conclusion that the regional clearing- 
house association, if it did nothing else 
than to pattern the Chicago plan, would 
be a step forward. But the regional 
clearing-house association plan, as pro- 
posed by the Nebraska organization, is 
a new application of the clearing-house 
principle, which makes it adaptable to 
all the states of the Union and its 
realization a reasonable possibility. 

The Nebraska plan contemplates the 
use of the regular state and national ex- 
aminers, which should be adequate and 
which should obtain exactly the same 
results as a special examiner, if the 
same principle and conditions are ap- 
plied to their work. 

By the use of the state and national 
examiners ard by the application of this 
principle by the state and national bank- 
ing departments, the system can be 
made uniform throughout the United 
States without any additional legisla- 
tion. All that is required, in fact, is 
the change of the viewpoints of the 
various banking commissioners and the 
Comptroller of the Currency. If they 
can be convinced of the soundness of 
the proposal, the whole scheme can be 
put in operation without any great 
difficulty or loss of time. 


WHY SPECIAL EXAMINER IS MORE 
EFFECTIVE 


Why is the special examiner in the 


Chicago Clearing-house Association 
more effective than the regular, legally 
constituted’ examiner? ‘The answer is 
simple. He is more effective because he 
is allotted to a specific territory and 
assigned a specific duty of examining a 
certain group of banks and he is made 
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New Union Trust Building, Detroit, now under construction 


For more than 36 years the Union 
Trust Company has believed that 
‘Friendship is best expressed in 
Service.” And now, a great new 
building towers upward toward the 
sky ...a substantial pledge that this 
friendly service will be maintained. 


Qnion Grust Company 


First Trust Company in Detroit 
Friend of the Family 


Griswold at Congress Street 
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responsible to the clearing-house as 
sociation for the result of his work. 
In other words, the special examiner be- 
comes a permanent personage of im- 
portance in a community and is charged 
with a great responsibility by the 
clearing-house association. The result 
of this is to magnify, if anything, the 
importance of his work in his own 
mind and, at the same time, the 
permanency of his employment enables 
him to become extraordinarily pro- 
ficient through the knowledge that he 
gleans of the business of the community, 
the character of the risks that the banks 
assume and the nature of the securities 
that they carry. Therefore, if we are 
correct in assuming that the permanency 
of the position of the examiner on a 
specific location brings these results, 
then why do not the state and the 
nation apply this same principle in the 
conduct of the business of examining 
and supervising banks? 

If the state will locate each of its ex- 
aminers in a special territory assigned 
to him with a view to having him sup- 
ported by a Voluntary clearing-house 
association, why could not the same re- 
sults be obtained through the regular 
oficial channels that are now being 
obtained by the thirty-five cities that 
have special examiners through local 
clearing-house associations? We see no 
reason whatever why this cannot be 
done and it has a distinctive advantage, 
it seems to the writer, over the present 
Chicago Clearing-house Association, for 
country districts, in that: 

First, it saves a duplication of ex- 
pense of employing special examiners, 
making the plan easy to adopt by states. 

Second, it becomes absolutely uni- 
form throughout a state taking in all 
banks, both good and bad, as contrasted 
with the city clearing-house plan which 
takes in only such banks as can qualify. 
The Nebraska plan takes them hoping 
to make them better. 

Third, it has the advantage over a 
clearing-house association such as Chi- 
cago in that it escapes responsibility for 
failures as the examinations are in legal 
hands, yet it uses all its powers to pre- 


vent failures and improve practices. 
The association becomes effective with- 
out being weakened with the blame for 
its imperfections as would be the case 
if it were patterned after the Chicago 
plan. 

Fourth, the results of the Chicago 
plan can be gradually approached 
through regular, legal channels through 
the Nebraska plan and made uniformly 
available whereas the Chicago plan 
never could be adapted to the country 
as a whole. 


OTHER ADVANTAGES 


Let us consider for a moment the 
other advantages of the regional clear- 
ing-house association. Take, for ex- 
ample, the Nebraska plan where a 
model district has been set up for the 
purpose of demonstrating its practica- 
bility. A group of five counties was 
taken for the experiment with Fremont, 
a city of 15,000 people, the geographical 
center of the district. There are in 
these five counties approximately sixty 
state banks in cities and villages with 
from 200 to 15,000 population. 
There are also nine national banks in 
this territory. The banks of the ter- 
ritory organized a voluntary clearing- 
house association and some forty-eight 
of the state banks voluntarily paid their 
dues and became members of the as- 
sociation and two of the national banks 
became members. No particular effort 
has been made to have them all join, 
as full membership is not essential, 
though desirable. The plan depends on 
legal authorities for examinations, so 
has the desired results so far as ex- 
aminations go whether all banks are 
members of the association or not, while 
the moral force of the association is 
effective without a 100 per cent. mem- 
bership. 

The state examiner assigned to the 
sixty banks is doing his work thor- 
oughly; is enthusiastic over it and has a 
sense of responsibility that has not here- 
tofore characterized state bank ex- 
aminers. The association furnishes him 
an office and has furnished it with such 
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ating and preparing of checks 
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individual order. 


These handsome checks are ex- 
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grade paper, beautifully tinted 
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immediately any attempt at 
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other distinguishing character 
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help as he may need for preparation of 
his credit bureau. 


STUDYING BETTER BANKING PRACTICES 


The clearing-house association has its 
regular quarterly round table meetings 
devoted to the study of better banking 
practices and, in addition thereto, the 
directors meet monthly, or as often as 
is necessary, to consider the problems 
that come within its jurisdiction. 

The clearing-house association has re- 
cently terminated a vigorous campaign, 
which was state-wide, against a certain 
policy in practice that had a tendency 
to stimulate the granting of additional 
charters for new banks conditioned 
upon the sale of assets of banks that 
were being liquidated. The result of 
this policy was detrimental to the best 
interest of the state and it took a state- 
wide campaign to change it but this 
clearing-house association succeeded in 
changing the policy and thereby ren- 
dered a most effective service to the 
state as well as to the banks. The 
policy would not have been changed 
without this effort. 

The association also has dealt with 
three bank failures within its boundaries 
since it was organized last September 
and has succeeded in rendering most 
effective service that is not only recog: 
nized by the State Banking Department 
but by the bankers themselves. 

In one case the association succeeded 
in having the losses cleared out of a 
bank that had been closed and the bank 
reopened, which saved the creditors of 
the bank at least $100,000 and pre- 
vented the liquidation of the bank, 
which would have been a great disaster 
to the community where it was located, 
with a corresponding loss of public 
confidence. 

In the other two cases it has set up 
moral standards and brought about a 


united. action in the public interests 
that wa’ most vital to the community. 


CHECKING UNNEEDED BANKS 


It has adopted as its slogan that there 
should be no more banks chartered 
where the needs of the community do 
not require them and upon that proposi- 
tion it will conduct a most vigorous 
campaign of protest, which in two 
cases has proved most effective. In 
fact, it has established this policy so 
thoroughly that it feels the burden of 
getting a charter will be so great that 
few will undertake it in the future un- 
less a new bank is actually needed. 

Therefore, as a result of the experi- 
ence so far gleaned by the First Ne 
braska Regional Clearing-house Asso- 
ciation, we can state: 

First, that it has justified its ex- 
istence many times over by crystallizing 
public opinion as well as banking opin- 
ion along lines of safe and sane banking 
methods, and, 

Second, this association has greatly 
improved the banking practices of its 
members through its quarterly round 
table meetings, which have enabled 
them to work in harmony in stabilizing 
interest rates and in protecting the pub- 
lic against unfair practices to an ex- 
tent that they have never heretofore 
been able to do. 

Since the experiment has been under 
way thousands of bankers throughout 
the United States have been watching 
it with interest and considering it with 
a view of urging its adoption in other 
states. Many states are taking it up 
and many commissioners of state bank- 
ing departments are now considering 
plans for its adoption on a state-wide 
scale. Its successful introduction is so 
simple that one can only marvel that 
it has not long-ago been undertaken. 





A New Safeguard 


for Savings Accounts 


Today there is a new safeguard for the pro- 
tection of both bank and depositor in the 
handling of savings accounts. A machine 
which prints three records of a deposit or 
withdrawal at one operation, which makes 
certain that the depositor’s record and the 
bank’s record are exactly the same. 


In providing this protection the National 
Posting Machine has eliminated one of the 
greatest weaknesses in banking. 


Handwritten figures, often illegible and al- 
ways easily changed are replaced by neat 
= figures. At the end of the day a 

alance is quickly obtained because the ma- 
chine keeps a total of all deposits and with- 
drawals, ... A wire or letter to Dayton will 
bring complete information about the Na- 
tional Posting Machine for Banks. 


- National Posting Machines 


FOR BANKS 
The National Cash Register Company, Dayton, Ohio 





PROBLEMS IN BANK CREDIT 


By M. E. RoBERTSON 


THE BANKERS MAGAZINE has secured the services of a capable credit man to 


answer the inquiries of readers on current problems of the credit manager. 


Questions 


of general interest to credit men and bankers will be answered and only the initials of 


the persons asking the questions will be used. 


In case the question is not one of 


particular interest to bank credit men as a whole or is one which has been answered 


before, a reply will be made by mail. 


In order that all questions may be answered intelligently, it is requested that they 
be direct and to the point, but that sufficient necessary detail be included to enable the 


editor to draw the proper conclusion. 


Inquiries should be addressed to the Editor, 


Bank Credit Problems, THE BANKERS MAGAZINE, 71-73 Murray Street, New York. 


UESTION: Please advise if in 

your opinion it is better from a 
banker’s standpoint, in analyzing state- 
ments, to see accounts payable split up 
into twenty-five or thirty small ac- 
counts or two or three large ones? 


7. em 


ANSWER: It occurred to us that 
your question was intended to refer to 
accounts receivable rather than accounts 
payable. We, therefore, will answer it 
from that standpoint. 

If the total of accounts receivable is 
made up of a number of small in- 
dividual items there results a certain 
amount of safety, based upon that 
familiar expression that there is always 
“safety in numbers.” On the other 
hand, a number of small accounts may 
indicate a relatively large percentage of 
uncollectible items because of the difh- 
culty in collecting small and scattered 
receivables. We know of an instance 
in the case of a seed company, where it 
had a habit of shipping quantities of 
seeds to various farm people and enter- 
ing the amounts upon the books as ac- 
counts receivable. In many cases, the 
amount was never remitted and when 
the company finally failed it was almost 
impossible to collect any large percen- 
tage of the outstanding receivables. 
From this example, the thought natu- 
rally arises that consideration must be 
given to the line of business and the 


general practice and management with 
regard to carrying accounts receivable 
upon its books. In some lines of busi- 
ness one or two items will run into a 
considerable amount of \money, while 
in other lines a small amount of money 
may indicate a relatively large quantity 
of the product. 

If the total of accounts receivable is 
made up of two or three large items, it 
is only natural that particular consid- 
eration should be given to the credit 
standing of these companies, for the 
failure of any one might prove dis- 
astrous. If, for example, a raw ma- 
terial manufacturer was selling its en- 
tire output to three such companies as 
Westinghouse Electric, General Electric 
and Western Electric, there would 
be little question as to the goodness or 
desirability of these receivables because 
of the splendid credit standing of the 
-companies. This would also hold true 
in the case of a dress manufacturer 
who might be selling only to Saks, 
Macy’s and Lord & Taylor. If, how- 
ever, the credit standing of one or 
more of the concerns owing a company 
(in the case of the company having 
only a few accounts receivable), was 
only mediocre, it would naturally war- 
rant careful consideration. 


QUESTION: My question was 
whether or not it is better to have ac- 
counts payable by a concern split up 
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Bank Growth 
Is Not 
An Accident 


Every banker knows that 
the progress his institution 
may expect to make depends 
upon Character and the de- 
gree of Strength and Service 
the bank has to offer. 

Every element of these three 
essential factors which con- 
tributed to the leadership of 


The Philadelphia- Girard 
National Bank and the 
Franklin Fourth Street 
National Bank has been 
retained in the consolidated 
institution, the largest bank 
in Pennsylvania. 


—~ 


THE 


PHILADELPHIA 
NATIONAL BANK 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Capital, Surplus and Profits . . $53,400,000 
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into a lot of small accounts rather than 
in several large accounts. Your answer, 
however, is from the standpoint of ac- 
counts receivable. 

My reason for asking is that if a 
concern is slow in paying, might not 
one or two large creditors make trouble 
and cause bankruptcy more readily 
than the small ones? As I see it, a 
number of small creditors might be apt 
to be more patient and more willing to 
wait for their small amounts due, than 
the large creditor to whom a large 
amount might be owed. In _ other 
words, would one not be less apt to be 
thrown into bankruptcy by a lot of 
small creditors rather than by several 
large ones? T. C. A. 


ANSWER: According to your 
thought, as expressed in your question, 
you apparently feel that there would be 
a certain amount of safety from bank- 
ruptcy in the case of a concern owing 
a number of small creditors as con- 
trasted to a firm owing a few large 
creditors. 

Our impression upon this, however, 
would be the reverse. Invariably you 
will find a concern thrown into bank- 
ruptcy by one or two of its small 
creditors. The small creditors, perhaps, 
feel at times that they have less to lose 
and it quite often happens, in the case 
of bankruptcy, that creditors having 
small claims will be paid in full so as 
to allow the bankrupt a freedom of 
action and better co-operation with a 
few larger creditors. This, of itself, 
will tend to indicate that there is a 
certain advantage in having a few large 
creditors. 

Very often large creditors are more 
substantial houses and, as they have a 
greater amount at risk than the small 
creditors, they are more inclined to 
work with the company in an effort to 
solve its problems rather than force it 
into bankruptcy. Then, too, there is 
probably a certain advantage in the 
case of the average firm, in buying in 
large quantities because of prices and 
discounts and a few large creditors 
would be an indication of such pro- 


cedure. In certain lines of business, no 
doubt, it would be more ox less neces- 
sary because of the limited source of 
supply that purchases be confined and 
in such instances a few creditors would 
be a necessity. 

As previously stated, it is our opinion 
that, in the event of a company’s being 
somewhat tied up, a few large creditors 
would be better able and more inclined 
to co-operate in an effort to save the 
situation than would a large number of 
small creditors not closely co-operating 
and each one fearing the move that the 
other might make. 

If this information is not just what 
you have in mind, please so advise us. 


QUESTION: We have an auto’ 
mobile dealer who makes the following 
statement: 


Accounts receivable 

Notes receivable 

Merchandise 
Current assets 

Real estate 

Machinery and fixtures 

Inter-Company 

Miscellaneous 


LIABILITIES 


Accounts payable 
Notes to banks 
Notes to others 
Notes, rec., disc. 
Miscellaneous 
Current _ liabilities 
Mortgages 


Total liabilities 
Reserves 
Capital 
Surplus 


$210,000 


We would appreciate your comment 
regarding this statement and also if you 
would consider the company was en- 
titled to $25,000 on its own note. 

C.F. c 
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ANSWER: Of course, there are a 
number of factors to be considered be- 
side the financial statement. We have 
all the usual circumstances of a credit 
risk to weigh and some in addition. 
Considering, however, that the moral 
risk is good, that the management is 
able, progressive and conservative and 
that a product is handled which finds 
general public approval (one of the bet- 
ter known makes of car), we will base 
the balance of our answer upon these 
assumptions. We note that the cur- 
rent ratio is about 1.6, which is, per- 
haps, not unusually low for a company 
of this kind. In an analysis of the 
statement one should naturally deter- 
mine why such a large amount of ac- 
counts receivable is shown for a com- 
pany in the automobile business. The 
nature of these might have an impor- 
tant bearing upon the ratio and the 
risk. Then, too, you should have a 
division of the merchandise showing 
new cars and used cars on hand. The 
number of used cars and the invest- 
ment therein must be given its full 
weight. Naturally, details should be 
forthcoming as to the _ inter-com- 
pany item. A large item of notes 
payable to others is probably an in- 
dication of borrowings on wholesale 
paper, the pledging of new cars. Usually 
all notes receivable are discounted and, 
in addition, money is owing to banks, 
presumably on the company’s own 
paper. This trio form of borrowing is 
not particularly attractive. Either the 
company should finance itself on its 
own notes and discounted receivables or 
otherwise on pledging cars and on re- 
ceivables. When the notes are dis 
counted and the cars are pledged there 
isn’t much left for unsecured bank bor- 
rowings but equities. It would be more 
acceptable to see the forms of borrow- 
ing limited and a proper financial 
setup worked out in this respect. It 
might be that there is an opportunity 
to improve working capital by increas- 
ing the mortgage on real estate. The 
justification of a $25,000 line of credit 
would depend upon the cleaning up of 


these points and the weight of usual 
credit factors. 


QUESTION: Should preferred divi- 
dends be shown in a statement as a 


current liability? C. W. H. 
ANSWER: When a dividend has 


been declared and a balance sheet is 
published between the date that the 
stock sells ex-dividend and date of its 
payment, the item of dividends pay- 
able should be shown as a current lia- 
bility. A company, however, has no 
liability to show dividends as a liability 
until declared. If the preferred stock 
is cumulative and dividends are in ar- 
rears, the company still does not have 
to show such arrear dividends as a lia- 
bility because they have not been de- 
clared. Some footnote or reference 
should be made on the balance sheet, 
however, to show the contingent lia- 
bility of such cumulative dividends in 
arrears. 


QUESTION: 


Recently a request 
has been made that we extend a loan 


based upon participating mortgage 
bonds of a local enterprise. The prop- 
erty cost about $35,000 and there is a 
bond issue of $25,000 secured by a 
first mortgage of the same amount. We 
are requested to loan $7500 on $13,000 
of these bonds, pending the sale thereof. 
What is your impression of such a 
loan? i. #. C. 


ANSWER: Such a loan is essenti- 
ally a local proposition and should be 
judged to a large extent based upon 
local factors. First, what is the real 
value of the security offered and what 
is its potential marketability Is the 
business such as to require a special 
type of building not readily adaptable 
to any usual line of business? Such a 
feature would considerably effect its 
probable resale value, in the event of 
trouble. To what extent is the present 
management directly responsible for re- 
sults? In other words, if it is a one- 
man proposition and a highly specialized 
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Statement of Condition 


May 21, 1928 


ASSETS 


Cash in Vaults and in Banks 

Bonds and Other Investments 

Collateral Loans 

Discounts ‘. 

Banking Houses ont Reale 
ment . 

Accrued —_ Recsivebie 

Customers’ med and 
Acceptances . » 


$25, 118,058.86 
33,171,721.84 
39 ,686,978.26 
73,647 ,417.93 


1,641,256.15 
432,447.83 


2,859,590.66 
$176,557 ,471.53 


LIABILITIES 
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Capital 
Surplus ‘ 
Undivided Profits 2 


$8,333,400.00 
7,500,000.00 
2,601,405.84 


Reserves for Interest, Taxes, 


Dividend, Etc. 
Unearned Discount 
Deposits . 
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business, the resale of the property in 
the event of death of the manager 
might be slow due to a limited demand. 
The seeurity is a type generally to be 
frowned upon, due to a limited market, 
but the foregoing factors must be con- 
sidered and, if the collateral is sufh- 
ciently attractive, you must also con- 
sider the good-will you have to make 
or lose by either accepting or rejecting 
the loan. If the value is in the prop- 


erty you would seem to have ample 
security, due to the fact that you’ are 
loaning only about 60 per cent. of the 
par value of the bonds. This would 
indicate that the property could sell for 
60 per cent. of the amount of the mort- 
gage, or about $15,000, and would 
still give sufficient to liquidate your 
loan. In view of its cost, if there is 
any amount of value in the land, the 
security as stated would seem ample. 


WALL STREET BLAMED FOR DROP 
IN SAVINGS 


The following article is reprinted from The New York Times. 


New Yorkers are drawing heavily 

to engage in Wall Street opera- 
tions, according to Reginald Roome, 
president of the Excelsior Savings Bank. 
Deposits in New York banks declined 
$14,308,000 in April, compared with 
a seasonal decline of $5,978,000 a year 
ago, and this trend continues, Mr. 
Roome renorts. 

“The decline in savings bank de- 
posits and increase in withdrawals was 
first ascribed to recent unemployment, 
and this undoubtedly has been a fac- 
tor,” said Mr. Roome. “But the dif- 
ference between last year’s records and 
this is greater than can be explained by 
unemployment, and actual conversa- 
tions with depositors reveal one source 
of the funds for the present record 
Wall Street market. 

“Depositors who until a few weeks 
ago only knew Wall Street as a name, 
and who still have only the most ele- 
mentary ideas as to the meaning of in- 
vestment and speculation, are with- 
drawing the savings of years to buy 
securities on margin. The luck of 


G ‘New Yo deposits figures indicate 


friends and the frequently mythical 
reports of fortunes seem to have turned 
the heads of many who have for years 
thriftily and cautiously put aside some- 
thing for the future. Small business 
men, tired of low profits due to com- 
petition, are also turning to the market 
to make money quickly. 

“This new stock-buying public is not 
only in Manhattan. The records of 
the savings banks in other boroughs 
seem to tell the same story. The total of 
deposits in all Manhattan savings banks 
on May 1, 1928, was $2,016,792,720, 
as against $2,027,738,185 on April 1. 
Whereas last year savings bank de- 
posits in Queens increased during 
April, this year they declined. 

“Women seem to be going into the 
market in increasing numbers. Whereas 
heretofore they would withdraw some 
of their savings for new spring clothes, . 
some are now withdrawing to imitate 
their girl friends who work down in 
Wall Street. Judging from the market 
during the last week, it is difficult to 
tell how much of this money will ever 
return to the savings accounts.” 
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MAKING BANK DISPLAYS INTERESTING 
IN THE SUMMER 


By Ernest A. DENCH 


Practical suggestions for bank window displays for the summer months. 


The author 


has had a wide experience in bank and other window display activities. 


licity accomplishment in recent 
years is the mastering of the small 
show window. 

Many a bank official threw up his 
hands in hopeless despair at tackling a 
seemingly impossible task with a space 
not much larger than the top of an 
average office desk. Unfortunately, he 
regarded department stores as models 
and envied the elaborate effects they 
could reproduce in their large show 
windows, but did not always realize 
that there were complete display depart- 
ments “behind the scenes.” 

As soon as the bank executive re- 
moved the department store from his 
line of vision and was determined to 
make the best of the limited space, it 
narrowed down to a matter of adapta- 
tion. In some cases, the local free 
lance, display service man, called in to 
devise striking trims for tiny windows, 
not only sold his service but also the 
idea of fifty-two good windows through- 
out the year. 

The writer surveys window display 
activities in all trades and professions, 
and has no hesitation in declaring that 
the bank is the leading exponent of the 
miniature window display. 

Unable to work with full-size ob- 
jects, the bank convincingly reproduces 
them on a small scale, resulting in show- 
ings as attractive as those arranged by 
any department store. 

The summer months are rich in sea- 
sonable displays with logical saving and 
other business slants attached to them. 
If the reader has any doubt on this 
score, he may read on and glean some 
helpful pointers for his forthcoming ex- 


Tis most outstanding bank pub- 


hibits. All the trims are “selling” ones, 
developing, in the main, some phase of 
thrift, and so paving the way for new 
accounts and increases in the old ones. 


A TELLER WHOSE SPARE TIME IS OC’ 
CUPIED WITH MINIATURE MODELS 


A young teller in the Tiffin Savings 
Bank, Tiffin, Ohio, loves to carve 
wooden models in his spare time—and, 
incidentally, is the reason why this 
bank’s windows are always a source of 
attraction. W. Douglas Crawford, 
the young man in question, has pro- 
duced several miniature ship models 
during the last year, and each one has 
deftly incorporated a savings slant. 
Crawford has concentrated so far on 
historic sailing ships—the complete fleet 
of Christopher Columbus—and now a 
realistic replica of the Hendrick Hud- 
son’s famous “Half-Moon.” The dis- 
play in which the latter figured carried 
a brace of show cards—one descriptive 
of the vessel: 

“A model of the ship, with which, in 
1609, Henry Hudson (an English sea- 
man, in the employ of Dutch mer- 
chants), discovered the river which now 
bears his name.” 

The other card, appropriately enough, 
carried the business weight of the ex- 
hibit: 

“Your ship will come in if you save 
and invest wisely.” 

The ship model is thirty inches long, 
and six lights (run from the lamp 
socket of the regular city lighting serv- 
ice) give the effect of oil lantern il- 
lumination to the various cabin win- 
dows. The swinging cabin doors reveal 
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the forecastle, occupied by the crew. 
The deck detail is completed with a life 
boat and ship’s bell. The rigging is 
identical with that found on a sailing 
vessel of the period, complete, too, with 
working pulleys and deadeyes. 

When the model was displayed, it 
was illuminated at night with a flood- 
light, concealed below the ship’s level. 

There may not be a Crawford in 
your personnel, but there is undoubtedly 
a clever woodworker in your town who 
would be glad to undertake a miniature 
model—or one may be discovered in 
some unpretentious home. It’s worth 
the search for, aside from providing a 
window display attraction, it is news 
to the local newspapers. In Craw- 
ford’s case, news articles appeared in 
the Tiffin press. 


TWO SPLENDID MINIATURE PRESENTA- 
TIONS 


In Plainfield, N. J., is a bank which 
consistently employs the miniature 
mode of presentation. The Plainfield 
Trust Company is housed in a new 
building and, instead of going in for 
one or two large show windows, broke 
the space, due to the fact that the 
premises faced two streets, into four 
small show windows. It enables the 
bank to tell several stories at the same 
time, and thus keep the different de- 
partments well to the fore, rather than 
each one waiting its turn. Here are 
two seasonable displays chosen as typical 
of this bank’s visualized publicity 
methods. 

The first was floored with shredded 
paper grass, studded with lawn daisies. 
Back of this was a small painted cut- 
out of a charming country cottage lo- 
cated on a pretty hillside, and cap- 
tioned, ““A Good Place to Live.” To 
give the cut-out perspective were two 
semi-circular strips in front of the main 
cut-out representing a trim garden 
hedge, with a gate at the middle. “A 
Good Place to Live” message was con- 
tinued on the gate with “Within Your 
Income.” At night an intermittent 
lighting device was placed behind the 


cut-out, so that it showed in front of 
the cottage windows. 

The second display had a painted 
background of the ocean horizon, flut- 
tering about which were three sea gulls. 
In front of this vast expanse of sea was 
a cardboard lighthouse, about three feet 
high. Once again perspective came to 
the rescue along the beveled edge by 
the plate glass frontage—a small scenic 
setpiece of the rolling waves. A small 
steamer was placed at about the center 
of the trim. At the front left a green 
show card, lettered in red and white, 
pointed out that— 


“As the Lighthouse Keeps the Ship 
from the Rocks, So YOUR Savings Ac- 
count Keeps YOU from the Rocks of 
Debt.” 


Another display boosting the savings 
account was put across by the Benefit 
Savings and Loan Association, Portland, 
Ore. The sandy floor at one end held 
a tiny cardboard house, toppling over, 
and already partly embedded in the 
sand. Here a sign politely inquired: 

“Is your house of saving built upon 
the shifting sands of carelessness?” 

The negative answer was supplied at 
the opposite end, where reposed a simi- 
lar small house, well built, even to its 
cement foundation. The card con- 
veyed the information that: 

“If your house of saving is built 
upon the strong rock of systematic 
thrift, your old age will be blessed with 
the comforts of the prosperous.” 

The bijou treatment of your show 
window is but one method of manoeu- 
vering the limited space considerations. 
Sometimes the story can be transmitted 
with full-sized props, if they themselves 
are of modest dimensions, and the 
decorative accessories are severely cur- 
tailed. Indicative of this window dis- 
play trend are the following examples: 


A RAINY DAY REMINDER 


Summer has its share of rainy days, 
and a simple but appealing savings in- 
terpretation of this theme was made by 
the First National Bank, Berlin, Wis. 


The “props” comprised a pair of much- 
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New Home of the Athol Savings Bank, Athol, Mass. 


HE entrance of the new building of the Athol 

Savings Bank of Athol, Mass., is strikingly 
effective with its two large columns enframing the 
arched window behind and sheltering the doorway 
below. The building is Italian Renaissance in 
design, carried out in a restrained and simple 
manner that enhances the quiet dignity of its pro- 
portions and the beauty of the carefully chosen 
ornamental features. 


J. WILLIAMS BEAL SONS 


Architects 


185 Devonshire Street Boston, Massachusetts 
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worn rubbers and an old battered um- 
brella in a hall rack. These objects 
were backed up by the following show 
card: 

“If this is all you have saved for a 
rainy day, you are out of luck.” 


VACATION SAVINGS APPEAL 


The vacation savings idea was ad- 
mirably taken in hand by the Prospect 
Avenue Savings and Loan Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio. A framed show card 
at the center read in this vein: 

“THE GOOD OLD SUMMER TIME holds 
happiness for the man or woman who 
saves throughout the year for a vaca- 
tion. $1.00 starts that vacation fund. 
DO IT NOW.” 

Part of the background was occupied 
by a photographic enlargement of a 
typical angling scene, with a tripod at 
each end constructed with fishing rods. 
Various items of fishing tackle (bor- 
rowed from a _ neighboring sporting 
goods store in return for the customary 
courtesy card) were in evidence about 
the floor. 


OLD AND NEW WAYS OF PROTECTING 
VALUABLES 


The romantic, easy-going methods of 
hoarding treasure in the fifteenth cen- 
tury and the foolproof safe deposit 
methods of today formed a dramatized 
contrast by the Mercantile Trust Com- 
pany, San Francisco, Calif. The crushes 
of purple velour on the floor were in 
accord with the atmosphere of wealth. 
At the left end a beautiful, ornamented 
ironclad chest was exhibited with jewels 
streaming out of it. The chest and its 
jewel contents were loaned by a local 
antique establishment. 

“Centuries ago (started a neighbor- 
ing card) people used ironclad chests, 
secured by ingeniously contrived locks, 
to protect their valuables. They were 
easily picked open by robbers and 
quickly destroyed by fire.” 

The card was embellished by the 
head and shoulders of a crusader. The 
opposite end of the trim held several 
safe deposit box sections, in front of 


which precious legal documents and 
stock certificates were arranged in sheaf 
formation. The card beside this exhibit 
pointed out that— 

“Today our safe deposit vault, with 
its massive walls, steel doors, time locks 
and other protective devices, affords ab- 
solute protection for your valuables. 
And at a trifling cost—approximately 
one cent a day.” 

Here the illustration was that of a 
uniformed guard. 

The large central show card, cap- 
tioned, “Ancient and Modern Methods 
of Safe-Keeping,” bore a sketch of a 
mediaeval castle at the top and a mod- 
ern safe vault at the bottom. 


EUROPEAN TRAVEL 


European travel is a fertile summer 
window display subject. As handled 
bv the Liberty Bank, Buffalo, N. Y., 
the background was hung with a large 
map of Europe. Streamers ran to the 
floor at the rear, where were cards in 
a straight line, one for each country, 
with a pile of the country’s paper cur- 
rency in front of it. Each card con- 
veyed what the money was then worth 
in terms of dollars and cents. 

At the front center reposed speci- 
mens of an ocean steamship ticket and 
baggage tag. “Tickets to Europe can 
be obtained from our foreign depart- 
ment. Let us arrange your travel,” 
stated a show card. A large cardboard 
sign at each side front itemized the 
various phases of service rendered by 
the bank’s foreign department. A 
bronze statute, about three feet high, 
of the Statute of Liberty, as stationed 
at the rear right, completed the exhibit. 


THE FOREIGN EXCHANGE DEPARTMENT 


The National Bank of Baltimore, 
Md., also devoted a summer display to 
foreign travel and export trade. The 
lower one-third of the background was 
embellished with a colored cardboard 
cut-out—all in one piece—of represen- 
tative foreign nation types. Each figure, 
such as a Scotchman, Spaniard, Swede, 
etc., was of shoulder height. Radiating 





Banking 
Fraternity 


The Bank ; among the Cloud 


APPLIC ,ATIONS for passes received from 
thousands of bank executives in all parts 
of the country give some indication of the 


which the announcement of “The 
Bank Among the Clouds” has aroused in 
banking circles. 


interest 


Soon open to the banking fraternity will 
be an entire floor of one of the most promi- 
nent buildings in the Grand Central Zone in 
New York City—converted into a model of 
the modern American bank. 

Here, in their appropriate setting, behind 
he latest type of bank counters, will be ex- 


ATTENTION, manufacturers, service houses, dealers and others: 


hibited every known time and labor saving 
device of interest to the banking industry. 

This will be a PERMANENT exhibit DE- 
SIGNED FOR and OPEN TO bankers daily, 
except holidays, for FREE INSPECTION. 
Trained and courteous attendants will answer 
your questions and explain the working of 
every exhibit. 

As admittance will be by PASS ONLY we 
urge that you write us NOW for as many 
passes as you will require. 
will make it easier for us to accommodate 
you promptly. 


Writing us now 


Space in the Bankexposi- 


tion, even in advance of general announcement, has been taken by some of the leading 


concerns in America. 


bring complete information, promptly. 


Now, while many desirable space-positions are still available is the 
time to get in touch ‘with us concerning display of your products - services. 


A rogues will 


BANKERS EXPOSITION 


owned and managed by Bankexposition, Ltd. 
J. MAXWELL GORDON, Managing Director 


11 W. 42nd St. 


New York, N. Y. 
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from these: national types were yellow 
satin ribbon streamers, the other ends 
of which were thumb-tacked to the 
framed map of the world, laid on the 
floor. The upper two-thirds of the 
background was carried out with black 
painted composition board, bearing the 
inscription : 
“A WORLD-WIDE BANKING 
SERVICE 


“Checks, drafts and cable transfers to 
all parts of the globe. Foreign ex- 
change department of the National 
Bank of Baltimore.” 

Not having a show window of its 
own, this progressive bank rented the 
one in a vacated store next door. 


INDEPENDENCE DAY 


Independence Day offers a timely tie- 
up with the savings idea, as was de- 
veloped by the Union Trust Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio. It exhibited a gilt- 


framed poster at the rear, the pictorial 


part depicting a young Revolutionist 
who, alone behind a hedge, kept a 
squad of Royalists at bay. The cap- 
tion read: 

“1776 Independence — Independence 
was won against great odds. You, toof 
can win no matter what the odds.” 

Notice that not a line was said 
about savings, although the implication 
was there. 

The interpretation chosen by the East 
Tennessee Savings Bank, Knoxville, 
Tenn., revolved around a large framed 
painting at the rear, of a keen business 
man holding a miniature skyscraper city 
on a pile of mammoth silver dollars. 
“Built on Saved Dollars” was the cap- 
tion below the picture. At each side 
wall were two American flags, standing 
upright on their standards. The middle 
exhibit was a large (for a miniature 
model) cannon, the tractor-like wheels 
of which were built of coin bank boxes. 
Large scarlet firecrackers flanked the 
cannon. The floor was spread with pic- 
tures of Great War scenes. 


Pioneer float of the American Southern Trust Company, Little Rock, Ark., in the 
Confederate Reunion parade held recently. 





HE most fashionable and modern 
hotel in London. Situated on an 
historic site it represents the ideal 
adaption of True English hospitality 


to the needs of the twentieth century. 


Write to the Manager for descriptive illustrated brochure, ‘‘Mayfair’’ 


Qav 9 Fa Bote} 


BERKELEY SQUARE 
LONDON, ENGLAND 


Telephone Mayfair 7777 Telegrams “‘Mayfairtel, Piccy, London” 


London Hotels Under the Same Direction 
HOTEL METROPOLE 6 snfcsropote Wisnnnd, London” 
HOTEL VICTORIA “Vicia, Wasrand London” [il 
GROSVENOR HOTEL ee 


Under the Personal Direction of Sir Francis Towle 
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Paris—Avenue de l'Opera with the famous Opera House in the distance. 


EUROPE ON FIVE HUNDRED DOLLARS 


By ONE Wuo Dp It 


Photographs accompanying this article were supplied by courtesy of Thos. Cook & 
Son, New York. 


tion goal of many who have felt 

that it was too far beyond their 
resources to even consider. The object 
of this article is to refute this idea and 
to explain briefly how a trip lasting a 
month can be made on good steamers, 
and with the most satisfactory hotel, 
train and meal service on the European 
side for the sum of $500. The writer 
has done it and will do it again this 
year. 

The encouragement given by banks to 
saving for travel. has increased greatly 
and the results show that there is a real 
response on the part of the public. 
There is a general desire to see either 
sections of our own country, especially 
those of natural beauty, or to visit for- 
eign shores and become acquainted visu- 
ally with the peoples who inhabit them. 
The sea voyage is an outing in itself, 
bringing rest to tired nerves, and the 
change of viewpoint is a great edu- 
cator and broadens the observant mind 
immeasurably. 

With the various travel clubs and 
bureaus to apply to and the well 
equipped travel departments maintained 
by many of the banks, no one can com- 


F wee has long been the vaca- 


plain of the lack of information. The 
majority of people no doubt visit the 
places they are most interested in up 
to the limit their funds allow. A few 
may conceivably be disappointed, but 
to go anywhere is certain to be of some 
benefit, and acts as a mental stimulus. 

The weather plays a leading part and 
it is well to study carefully the best 
time to visit a particular locality. It is 
also best, if possible, not to go when 
the tide of travel is at the peak unless 
accommodations are reserved well in 
advance. 


STEAMSHIP RESERVATIONS 


Steamship reservations should be 
made months ahead to obtain the best 
rooms. Those on the outside and about 
the middle are usually first chosen. A 
deposit is made, the balance being due 
a month before sailing. Many com- 
panies run “one cabin” boats having no 
“first class” distinctions and these are 
very desirable, especially to those to 
whom such restrictions are irksome. A 
boat all one class becomes a happy 
family and one can select one’s daily 
companions. Some boats are a day or 
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London—Westminster Abbey with the towers of the Houses of Parliament in the back- 
ground. 
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The Rhine—The historic Mouse Castle overlooking the river. 


more slower and it may be advisable to 
return on a fast boat in order to have 
that much more time abroad. There is 
nearly always a concert given by the 
talent on board and a masquerade, so 
anyone enjoying the latter might well 
take a simple costume along. Those 
made from picked up material, ship’s 
butcher, etc., are apt to pall. The cost 
over and back will run, tourist, about 
$210 and the tips possibly $15 more. 
The stay abroad should be arranged 
by a tourist agency which makes all 
hotel and railroad reservations and 
whose agents and employes abroad will 
be found very useful. The first trip 
should surely be so made until the 
“ropes” are learned. The agency is 
paid a deposit until a month before 
sailing, when the balance is due. The 
traveler is thereby relieved of a thou- 
sand petty payments. In many places 
the tips (usually 10 per cent.) are 
added to the bill and these are included 
in the sum paid. In a few cases the 
traveler may wish to add something 
especially if he has received (and he 
usually does) courteous treatment. 


SERVICES RENDERED BY TOURIST AGENCY 


The following is a summary of the 
services rendered by the tourist agency 
with which the writer arranged his 
tour: 


1. Rail and steamer transportation 
from Plymouth around to Cherbourg in 
accordance with the route of the itin- 
erary, the class to be second on the 
Continent, third in Great Britain and , 
saloon on local steamers. 

2. Accommodations at hotels of or- 
dinary first grade comprising one twin- 
bedded room and three meals per day, 
namely, ‘plain breakfast, table d‘hote 
luncheon and dinner according to the 
custom of the hotel. 

In Great Britain meat breakfast will 
be provided instead of the plain break- 
fast which is the custom on the Con- 
tinent. 

3. War tax levied on hotel accom- 
modations in France and Belgium; war 
tax levied on hotel accommodations and 
transportation tickets in Germany; tip 
taxes where such form part of the hotel 
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Switzerland—A scene along the Simplon route. 


tariff. Vouchers for such hotels will 
be clearly marked. 

4. Transfer of passengers and hand 
baggage to and from railroad stations, 
steamer quays, hotels, etc. 

5. Sightseeing as specified in the 
itinerary. 


6. The services of the offices of 
Thos. Cook & Son along the route of 
the itinerary for banking and exchange, 
forwarding of mail, local information. 

The rate for the foregoing, exclusive 
of trans-Atlantic steamship passages. 
will be $261 for each of two persons. 
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THE ITINERARY 


As an example of the ground that 
can be covered in a short time, the 
following itinerary is given in full. It 
will be noted the only night not spent 
at a hotel is on the boat ride from Har- 
wich to The Hook. 

August 4. Sail from New York per 
S. S. Minnekahda. 

August 13. Due to arrive Plymouth. 
where a representative of Thos. Cook 
& Son will arrange transfer, by boat- 
train, to London. 

August 14. At London. 

August 15. Rail to Cambridge. All 
day in Cambridge. Leave in the eve- 
ning to connect with steamer sailing 
from Harwich Quay at 10.15 p. m. 

August 16. Arrive Hook of Holland 
6.52 a. m. Arrive The Hague 7.35 
a. m. Leave at 10.00 a. m. as mem- 
bers of half-day organized sightseeing 
excursion, visiting Queen’s Palace. 
Peace Palace, House in the Wood. 
Scheveningen, etc. Early afternoon 
train to Amsterdam (1 hour). Private 
motor and guide provided for afternoon 
sightseeing excursion to diamond cut- 
tery, Jewish quarter, Royal Palace, etc., 
in the city. 

August 17. Morning at Amsterdam. 
Tickets provided for half-day unaccom- 
panied excursion to the Isle of Marken. 
Leave Amsterdam by rail at 2.24 p. m. 
Arrive Antwerp at 5.40 p. m. 

August 18. Leave Antwerp at 10.14 
a.m. Arrive Brussels at 11.30 a. m. 
Drive in the afternoon with organized 
party to Waterloo Church, Welling- 
ton’s Headquarters and Lion Mound, 
returning to Brussels via the Forest of 
Soignes. 

August 19. Leave Brussels at 8.09 
a.m. Arrive Cologne at 3.54 p. m. 

August 20. Morning in Cologne. 
Leave by rail at 11.11 a. m,, arrive 
Coblenz 12.56 noon. Leave Coblenz 
by express Rhine Steamer at 1.50 p. m., 
via Boppard, Bingen and Eltville to 
Wiesbaden-Biebrich. 

August 21. Leave Wiesbaden at 
9.15 a.m. Arrive Mayence at 9.37 


a. m. Leave Mayence at 10.35 a. m. 
Arrive Strasbourg 5.55 p. m. 

August 22. Leave Strasbourg 10.11 
a.m. Arrive Bale 3.37 p. m. Leave 
Bale 3.53 p. m. Arrive Lucerne 6.23 
p. m. 


August 23. At Lucerne. Tickets 
provided for unaccompanied excursion 
as follows: Leave Lucerne by steamer 
at 9.42 a. m. Arrive Alpnachstad 
10.10 a. m. Leave by connecting moun- 
tain railway. Arrive Pilatus-Kulm 
11.25 a. m. Three hours at Pilatus. 
Leave at 3.35 p. m. Arrive Alpnach- 
stad 5.10 p. m. Arrive Lucerne 5.52 
p. m. 

August 24. Leave Lucerne 9.03 a. 
m. by way of Brunig Pass. Arrive In- 
terlaken 12.52 noon. Arrive Berne 
1.23 p.m. Afternoon in Berne. Leave 
at 5.00 p. m. Arrive Geneva 10.35 
p. m. 

August 25. At Geneva. Leave 
Geneva at 8.00 a. m. by motor-coach 
for Chamonix, arriving at 11.05 a. m., 
a distance of 89 kilometers. This is 
an extremely scenic journey, there be- 
ing a gradual rise in altitude from 
Geneva, which is 375 meters above sea 
level, to Chamonix, 1040 meters. From 
Chamonix, an excursion will be made 
by mountain railway to Montenvers 
and return to view the celebrated “Mer 
de Glace,” a trip occupying 50 minutes. 
The vast “Sea of Ice” fills the higher 
basins of Mont Blanc chain, descending 
into the valley in a huge ice cataract 
four and one-half miles long and one 
and a quarter miles wide, hence its 
name “Mer de Glace.” Leave Cham- 
onix by motor-coach at 4.30 p. m. Ar- 
rive Geneva 7.35 p. m. 

August 26. Morning 
Leave by rail at 12.00 noon. 
Paris 10.15 p. m. 

August 27. At Paris. 

August 28. At Paris. 

August 29. By boat-train to Cher- 
bourg and sail for New York per S. S. 
Homeric of the White Star Line. 

September 3. Due to arrive New 
York. 


in Geneva. 
Arrive 





PARIS...and all that lies at the other end 
of “the Longest Gangplank in the World”... 


F YOU haven’t been in Paris for a year... even for 
six months. . . the edge is off your knowledge of the 
world. s# You’ve rusted a bit. s# You aren’t your most 
brilliant. s# You miss the stimulating atmosphere. . . 

mental and physical... the subtle French viewpoint... don’t 
postpone finding them a minute longer than is necessary 
. .. take them in France afloat as you sail toward France 
ashore. s# Make your reservations now on your favorite 
among the Weekly Express Liners, “Ile de France,” “Paris” 
or “France”. s# You’re in the world’s pleasure capital the 
minute you cross ‘‘the longest gangplank in the world’’ at 
the New York pier. s# Fastest and most direct service to 
London. s# At Le Havre... simply another gangplank . . . 
three hours, Paris. 


Trench Line 


Information from any authorized French Line Agent, or write direct to 
19 State Street, New York City. 
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And all that for $261. A passport 
must be secured, usually through the 
local custom-house. The British visa 
will cost $10 and the French $10 but 
an eight-day stay in France can be had 
for twenty cents. One good sized suit 
case or bag should hold all necessary 
clothing, etc., and as the baggage is ex- 
amined at each frontier it will be a 
source of thankfulness that the inspec- 
tion is soon over. Knowledge of other 
languages helps but is not essential. All 
purchases abroad must be listed on re- 
turn but are not taxable up to $100. 

The traveler should have a moderate 
amount of travelers’ checks or bank 


money orders and a letter of credit 
would not be amiss. On landing in 
England, for example, one is sometimes 
asked what funds he carries. The fear 
is that one may become sick or stranded 
and therefore be a charge on the coun- 
try. But money in the pocket makes a 
man feel better anyway. 

The above expenses foot up a little 
less than $500° but tips, etc., will bring 
it to that sum. Should one care for 
drinks, theaters, extra tips, gifts, etc., 
another $100 would ordinarily be ample. 
but that is entirely for the individual 
to decide. 


Back Seat Drivers Are So Fussy! 


—Drawn for the Wall Street News by Howard Stivers 





BANK CHECKS 
TOO.POINT TO 
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e SERVICE e 


Two thirds of the banks in 
the nation’s eight largest bank- 
ing centers now use checks 


made of National Safety 
Paper. In addition, thousands of the better class banks in the smaller 


cities and towns throughout the country use it. 


National Safety Paper is distinctive, dignified, substantial look- 


ing —just the kind of check paper a progressive, well-managed bank 
would use. The wavy line characteristic of this paper is recognized 
as the hall mark of safe check paper wherever men deal in money. 

National Safety Paper is protected—on both sides— against 
either chemical or mechanical erasure. It’s an exceptionally durable 
paper ... easy to write on . . . and doesn’t smudge. 

Ask your lithographer, stationer or printer to show you samples 
of National Safety Paper. It’s available in any color you prefer. And 
any amount can be supplied promptly. George La Monte & Son, 
61 Broadway, New York. 
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BANKING AND COMMERCIAL LAW 


Important Decisions of Current Interest Handed down by State and Federal Courts Upon 
Questions of the Law of Banking and Negotiable Instruments. 


SCHOOL FUNDS ENTITLED TO 
PREFERENTIAL PAYMENT 
ON FAILURE OF BANK 


Leach, Superintendent of Banking, v. 
Battle Creek Savings Bank of Bat- 
tle Creek, Supreme Court of 
Iowa, 219 N. W. Rep. 59 


EPOSITS in a bank by the treas- 
D urer of a school district in ex- 
cess of the amount of the in- 
demnity bond are without authority 
and wrongful and, upon the failure of 


the bank, the excess is entitled to a 


preference in payment over the other 
deposits. 

Claim of preference against the re- 
ceiver of an insolvent bank. The pref- 
erence was allowed, and the receiver 


appeals. Modified and affirmed. 


EVANS, J.—The Battle Creek Sav- 
ings Bank did not open its doors after 
the close of business on February 19, 


1924. The treasurer of the Indepen- 
dent school district of Battle Creek, 
appellee herein, had on deposit therein 
the sum of $14,786.62 at the time of 
its closing. He was authorized to de- 
posit in said bank the sum of $10,000 
and no more. To that extent he had 
an indemnifying bond. On April 17, 
1923, he deposited therein the sum of 
$12,160.50; and on October 20, 1923, 
he deposited the further sum of $11,- 
342.43. As to $10,000 which was 
properly deposited in said bank, no 
claim of preference is made. The ex- 
cess deposit was without authority and 
was therefore wrongful. Because thereof 
a trust relation arose between the bank 
and the appellee to the extent of such 
excess. City of New Hampton v. 
Leach, 201 Iowa, 316, 207 N. W. 348. 

The appellant contends that the ap- 
pellee is estopped from claiming a trust 
relation because it received interest 
upon its deposits. The fact thus relied 


on as an estoppel does not appear in 
the record. When, where, or how, did 
the appellee receive any interest? Its 
two deposits amounted to more than 
$23,000. It checked out of its account 
less than $10,000. More than -$14,000 
of such deposits remains unpaid. True, 
the statute requires that the depositary 
bank shall pay 2% per cent. interest 
upon public funds, and this furnishes 
the only basis for the appellant’s con- 
tention of fact. Clearly the statute 
was not intended as an advance con- 
donation of the wrongful deposit of 
public funds by public officials. We 
find this contention without merit. 
This trust fund was traced into the . 
hands of the receiver to the extent of 
the minimum amount. of cash on hand 
in the bank on any date subsequent to 
the deposits respectively. There was 
no tracing of the fund or ,any part 
thereof into the discounts. On Febru- 
ary 19, 1923, the discounts of the bank 
were less by $12,000 than they were 
on October 20, 1923; and they were 
less on the latter date by $25,000 than 
they were on April 17, 1923. The 


_order of the trial court allowed the 


preference to the full amount of $4786 
against the assets in the hands of the 
receiver. We think the preference 
should have been confined to the cash 
fund received by the receiver. Under 
the evidence in this case such preference 
should not be established to the full 
amount of the claim, though the cash 
that came into the hands of the receiver 
exceeded the amount of such claim. It 
appears that the receiver who was ap- 
pointed some time in March following 
the closing of the bank received up- 
wards of $9000 of cash; yet a consid- 
erable portion of this resulted from a 
collection of discounts after the closing 
of the bank. The actual cash in the 
bank at the close of the bank February 
19, 1924, was upwards of $5700. The 
amount of such cash, however, at the 
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opening of February 19, 1924, was 
$4326.90. The cash on hand increased 
during the last day more than $1400. 
It is manifest therefore that not more 
than $4326.90 of the trust fund had 
escaped dissipation. The preference 
therefore should be reduced to this 
latter amount and should be impressed, 
not upon the assets as a whole, but 
upon such cash fund. The importance 
of this qualification is that there may 
be other preferences established against 
the same fund and adjustment’ may be 
necessary as between preferred claims. 
To this extent the order of the district 
court will be modified; otherwise af- 
firmed. 
Modified and affirmed. 


$400 DAMAGES FOR REFUSING 
A $4 CHECK 


Gibbons v. Farmers’ Bank, Supreme 


Court of South Carolina, 143 
S. E. Rep. 19 


On January 30, 1925, the plaintiff 
drew a check for $4 on the defendant 
bank, payable to the order of S. J. 


Tomlinson, and delivered it to the 
payee in payment for goods. Tomlin- 
son, who was a merchant, was also 
president of the defendant bank. The 
check was postdated February 2. On 
February 2 the plaintiff made a deposit 
of $47.15 in the defendant bank. The 
check was presented for payment and 
was dishonored by the bank on the 
ground of insufficient funds. The 
plaintiff was subsequently arrested at 
the instance of Tomlinson. The check, 
of course, could not be paid until Feb- 
ruary 2, the day of its date. There 
was a conflict in the testimony as to 
whether the check had been presented 
on February 2 or any subsequent date, 
or whether it was, through mistake, 
presented prior to February 2. The 
question was submitted to the jury 
which found that the check had been 
presented on or after February 2 and 
that it had been dishonored through 
the bank’s negligence. A verdict in 
the sum of $750 was rendered in favor 


of the plaintiff. This was reduced to 
$400 by the court. 

Action by Tillman Gibbons against 
the Farmers’ Bank. Judgment for 
plaintiff, and defendant appeals. Af- 
firmed. 


BLEASE, J.—The plaintiff, in the 
court of common pleas for Florence 
County, had a verdict in his favor 
against the defendant bank for $750, 
actual damages, for failure of the de- 
fendant to pay plaintiff's check drawn 
in favor of S. J. Tomlinson for $4. On 
motion for new trial, the trial judge, 
Hon. M. L. Bonham, granted a new 
trial nisi, unless the plaintiff should 
remit of the verdict in his favor the 
sum of $350. The plaintiff made the 
required remission. 

The appeal here by the defendant 
charges error on the part of the cir 
cuit judge in not directing a verdict, 
and for failure to grant a new trial 
generally. All the exceptions may be 
disposed of together. 

The one question really before the 
circuit judge—and that is the only 
question before this court—depends 
upon whether or not there was any evi- 
dence to go to the jury as to the pres 
entation of plaintiff's check for pay- 
ment at the bank on February 2, or 
at any time thereafter prior to April 
2, 1925. It is established beyond ques- 
tion that on February 2, 1925, plaintiff 
deposited in the defendant bank the 
sum of $47.15, and from that date 
until and including April 2, 1925, 
plaintiff had at all times more than the 
sum of $4 in the bank. 

The defendant admits, and really its 
sole claim here is and in the court 
below was, that plaintiff's check was 
presented to the bank on January 31, 
1925, two days before plaintiff's deposit 
was made with the bank. 

The testimony of the plaintiff, who 
was the sole witness for himself, was 
to the effect that on January 30, 1925, 
he arranged with Mr. Tomlinson, a 
merchant in Olanta, who was also presi- 
dent of the defendant, to discount 
plaintiff's note for $50. The note was 
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prepared and executed by plaintiff, who 
was to take it to his home in the coun- 
try and secure the indorsement of two 
of his friends, and thereupon he was to 
return the note by mail to the bank, 
which had agreed to discount the paper 
and place the proceeds to plaintiff's 
credit. At the time of executing the 
note, plaintiff purchased some goods 
from Mr. Tomlinson and gave him the 
check in question, which was post- 
dated February 2, 1925, by which time 
it was understood that the indorsed 
note would be in the hands of the bank 
to be discounted to plaintiff's credit. 
Plaintiff testified that as per the ar- 
rangements made with Mr. Tomlinson, 
he secured the indorsement of the note 
and mailed it at the New Zion post- 
office on January 31. It is not shown 
positively when the note was received 
by the bank, but it was evidently re- 
ceived on February 2, or prior thereto, 
as plaintiff was on that date given 
credit for the proceeds of the note. 
After plaintiff had withdrawn all of 
his funds from the bank, in August, 
1925, he was arrested on a warrant, 


issued at the instance of Mr. Tomlin- 
son, for giving the check in question 
without sufficient funds to meet the 
same; and upon settlement by the plain- 
tiff the criminal charge was withdrawn. 
This warrant and the affidavit of Mr. 
Tomlinson, upon which the warrant 
was issued, were introduced in evi- 
dence by the plaintiff. The witnesses 
for the defendant were clear in their 
statements that by mistake of an em- 
ploye of Mr. Tomlinson plaintiff's 
check was presented to the bank on 
January 31, 1925, prior to the deposit 
of the proceeds of the note. 

While plaintiff's testimony by itself, 
perhaps, did not establish the presenta- 
tion of the check on February 2, or on 
any date thereafter, the evidence fur- 
nished by the plaintiff, taken with 
some of the evidence furnished by the 
defendant, was sufficient, in our opin- 
ion, to require that the case be sub- 
mitted to the jury. The witness, J. T. 
Wates, who is employed by Mr. Tom- 
linson, testified positively that he pre- 
sented the check on January 31, and 
that it was presented at a subsequent 
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date, but that he did not recall the 
date of the second presentation. He 
said that he left Olanta on February 
4, on his “honeymoon,” and that he re- 
turned to his work about a week after- 
ward; that soon after he returned Mr. 
Tomlinson went away for a few days, 
and that it was about a month or so 
before he caught up with his work. 

It is to be presumed, of course, that 
within a reasonable time after Febru- 
ary 2, the date of the check, presenta- 
tion thereof was made at the bank. 
Mr. Tomlinson’s affidavit, on which the 
warrant of arrest was based, was a lit- 
tle evidence that the check had been 
presented for payment within a rea- 
sonable time after its date, February 2. 
These facts and presumptions, coupled 
with evidence of Mr. Wates, together 
with all the other circumstances in the 
case, required the submission of the 
case to the jury. We admit that the 
proof of presentation is not overwhelm- 
ing, but it must be conceded that the 
plaintiff was at some disadvantage in 
proving his case, since the person to 
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whom he made the check happened to 
be the president of the bank. 

The judgment of this court is that 
the judgment below be and the same 
is hereby afirmed. 

WATTS, C. J., and STABLER and 
CARTER, JJ., concur. 


COTHRAN, J. (dissenting).—This 
is an action for damages resulting from 
the alleged failure of the defendant 
bank to honor a check drawn by the 
plaintiff upon it, in favor of S. J. Tom- 
linson, for $4. The check was deliv- 
ered to Tomlinson on January 30, 
1925, but postdated February 2, 1925, 
in payment of a bill of goods. It is 
conceded that at that time the plaintiff 
did not have as much as $4 to his 
credit in the bank. 

It appears that on the day that the 
plaintiff gave the $4 check to Tomlin- 
son, and just before, he applied to the 
bank, of which Tomlinson was presi- 
dent but who did not handle the trans- 
action, for a loan of $50. It was agreed 
to be made provided the plaintiff ob- 
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tained the indorsement of another, 
who was named, and return the com- 
pleted note to the bank. The plaintiff 
then went to Tomlinson’s store, and, 
explaining the transaction he had had 
with the bank, applied for a bill of 
groceries. Tomlinson stated that he 
could get them to the amount of $4 
upon his giving a check upon the de- 
posit proceeds of the note for that 
amount. The transaction between 
plaintiff and Tomlinson was then 
closed; the plaintiff procured the goods 
and gave Tomlinson a check on the 
anticipated deposit for $4, postdated 
February 2, 1925. 

The plaintiff, who lived some dis- 
tance from Olanta, then went home, 
and at some time Friday afternoon or 
Saturday morning obtained the desired 
indorsement from his friend, and mailed 
the completed note to the bank, some- 
where around 12 o'clock on Saturday, 
January 31. 

At what time the letter containing 
the note reached Olanta and was de- 
livered to the bank does not appear, al- 
though one of the bank’s officers testi- 


fied that mail on that particular R. F. 
D. route usually reached Olanta in the 
evening and was not distributed until 
the next morning. The books of the 
bank showed that on February 2, 1925, 
the plaintiff had been given credit for 
$47.15, the proceeds of the note. 

In the meantime the bookkeeper of 
Tomlinson (Wates), as he testified, not 
noticing that the check was postdated, 
presented it at the bank for payment or 
deposit on Saturday, January 31, where 
payment was refused upon the ground 
that the plaintiff at that time had no 
account with the bank. The check was 
returned to Tomlinson the same day. 
Wates also testified that at some time 
later, the exact date he could not re- 
member, he presented the check a sec- 
ond time, but after the plaintiff had 
drawn out the entire deposit of Febru- 
ary 2, $47.15, and an additional de- 
posit of $5.71 on April 2, when the 
account was balanced with nothing to 
the plaintiff's credit. 

Rush, the assistant cashier, testified 
that he could not remember the date of 
the presentation of the check, but that 
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i 
he knew that when it was presented 
the plaintiff did not even have an ac- 
count. in the bank, and that he so in- 
dorsed the check; that when the check 
was presented, beyond his knowledge 
that the plaintiff did not have an ac- 
count, he personally examined the books 
and the deposit file to be sure. 

In August, 1925, the check not hav- 
ing been made good, Tomlinson swore 
out a warrant against the plaintiff un- 
der the “bogus” check statute and got 
his money, after which the prosecution 
was withdrawn. 

In the affidavit upon which the war- 
rant was issued, Tomlinson swore “that 
he is informed and believes that Till- 
man, Gibbons did on or about February 
2, 1925, in the county of Florence, 
state of South Carolina, make, issue, 
and deliver, receiving at the time value 
therefor, his certain check on the Farm- 
ers’ Bank of Olanta, payable to the or- 
der of S. J. Tomlinson, for the sum of 
$4, while he, the said Tillman Gibbons, 
had not sufficient funds in the said 
bank to meet or cause payment on said 


check.” 
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$52,156,000 


It was incumbent upon the plaintiff, 
in order to maintain his action, to es 
tablish the fact that when his check 
was presented he had sufficient funds on 
deposit with the bank to meet the same, 
and that the bank had wrongfully re- 
fused payment of it. I do not think 
that he has offered a particle of evi- 
dence to sustain this contention. The 
only evidence as to the date his letter 
containing the note was received by the 
bank is the entry of his deposit on 
February 2. It cannot be assumed, in 
the absence of evidence, that it was re- 
ceived on Saturday; and if it had been, 
the check was postdated February 2 
and could not have been paid if it had 
been presented earlier than that. There 
is not a particle of evidence to show 
that the check was presented on Feb- 
ruary 2, or at a later date, when his 
deposit was sufficient to meet it. 

In the leading opinion it is stated: 

“It is to be presumed, of course, that 
within a reasonable time after Febru- 
ary 2, the date of the check, presenta- 
tion thereof was made at the bank.” 

I do not think that any such pre- 
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sumption can possibly exist, in view of 
the positive burden upon the plaintiff 
to show, as the basis of his action, that 
the check was presented at a time when 
he had on deposit funds sufficient to 
meet it. Moreover, the bank cannot be 
charged with delay, if any, of Tomlin- 
son, in the presentation of the check. 

The leading opinion also states: 

“The witness J. T. Wates, who is 
employed by Mr. Tomlinson, testified 
positively that he presented the check 
on January 31, and that it was pre- 
sented at a subsequent date, but that 
he did not recall the date of the second 
presentation.” 

The learned justice is inadvertent to 
the fact that Wates testified, also, that 
he did not make the second presenta- 
tion until after the plaintiff had drawn 
out all of his deposit; the account was 
closed on April 2, 1925. 

It is also stated: 

“Mr. Tomlinson’s affidavit, on which 
the warrant of arrest was based, was a 
little evidence that the check had been 
presented for payment within a rea- 
sonable time after its date, February 2.” 

In the first place, the affidavit makes 
no reference to the fact of presentation; 
it refers only to the making, issuing, 
and delivering of the check to Tomlin- 
son, “the plaintiff receiving at the time 
value therefor,” which was admittedly 
on January 30, though stated in the afh- 
davit as “on or about February 2,” as 
it was. 

In the second place, Tomlinson in 
making the affidavit was not acting for 
the bank; he individually had parted 
with his goods for a check which his 
own bookkeeper had presented for pay- 
ment before it was payable and had 
neglected to present it again, although 
two months elapsed, until after all the 
deposit had been withdrawn. The bank 
was not interested in that transaction 
and could not be bound by Tomlin- 
son’s declarations. 

I think therefore that the judgment 
should be reversed and that the case 
should be remanded for the entry of 


judgment for the defendant under 
rule 27. 
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RULES FOR RELIEVING BANK 
FROM LIABILITY IN MAKING 
COLLECTIONS MUST BE 
BROUGHT TO DEPOSI- 
TORS’ ATTENTION 


Virtue v. Danbury State Bank, Su- 
preme Court of Iowa, 218 
N. W. Rep. 58 


A bank may enact rules limiting its 
liability in the matter of making col- 
lections. These rules, however, will 
have no effect unless the bank is able 
to show that they were brought par- 
ticularly to the depositors’ attention. 

In this case it was held that the post- 
ing in the lobby of a bank of a 
printed set of rules limiting the bank’s 
liability in the matter of making col- 
lections was not sufficient to charge a 
depositor with notice of the rule and 
make it binding on him without proof 
that the rule had actually been brought 
to the depositor’s attention. The facts 
showed that the plaintiff deposited in 
the defendant bank a check drawn on 
another bank. Upon the clearing be- 
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tween the two banks there was a bal- 
ance in favor of the defendant bank, 
for the amount of which balance the 
defendant received the other bank’s 
draft. This draft remained uncollected 
because of the failure of the bank 
which issued it. The defendant charged 
back to the plaintiff's account the 
amount which it claimed was a pro- 
portionate amount of the draft received 
on account of the check. This action 
was brought by the plaintiff to recover 
the amount so charged back. 

The rules which the bank had posted 
in its lobby and which constituted its 
defense to this action, read, so far as 
material, as follows: 

“In receiving checks, drafts, or other 
items for collection or for credit, this 
bank acts only as its customers’ agent. 
All items are received at owner's risk, 
and, if credited, shall be credited con- 
ditionally subject to payment, and may 
be charged back at any time until the 
proofs thereof, in money, have been 
actually received by this bank. 

This bank may accept for the account 
of its depositors or customers, in pay- 
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ment of any item, the check or draft 
of the bank on or by which the items 
are drawn, if any draft, or 
check accepted as in this paragraph 
provided, is dishonored, the dishonored 
paper will be turned over to the owner, 
if it is obtainable, in lieu of the 
original item. 

(Opinion of the court in part) .— 
“The plaintiff's testimony, undisputed, 
is that he is not a stockholder of de- 
fendant, did not see and knew nothing 
about the rule until after the com- 
mencement of this action. Defendant 
cites a number of cases holding, in sub- 
stance, that the depositor is bound by 
the rules and regulations of the bank 
contained in the passbook received by 
him. Such cases are not in point. There 
is no claim here that the rule relied on 
by the defendant was contained in any 
passbook or document which came into 
the possession or. to the knowledge 
(unless by the posting) of the plaintiff. 
Plaintiff was a stranger to defendant's 
rules and regulations, and in the ab- 
sence of an express agreement thereto 
would not be bound thereby, unless 


they came to his knowledge under such 
circumstances that his assent to them 
might be implied. Dempster Mfg. Co. 
v. Downs, 126 Iowa, 80, 101 N. W. 
735, 106 Am. St. Rep. 340, 3 Ann. 
Cas. 187; Wells v. Black, 117 Call. 
298, 48 P. 1090, 37 L. R. A. 619, 59 
Am. St. Rep. 162; 1 Thomp. Corp. 
(2d Ed.) § 1056; 3 Cook Corp. (6th 
Ed.) §725. Defendant seems to con- 
tend also that it had the right to charge 
back the check without regard to its 
rule, although it says in argument: 

“The entire position assumed by ap- 
pellant and its claim herein is that the 
appellee, being a depositor of the bank, 
was bound by the rule. : 

“It is to be observed that the check 
was not only charged back, but was 
not redelivered to plaintiff, and, as will 
presently appear, the defendant had 
disabled itself from returning it. 

“In the absence of special authority, 
the defendant could not receive in pay- 
ment of the check the drawee’s draft. 
Andrew v. Farmers’ State Bank, 203 
Iowa, 1014, 212 N. W. 124; Leach v. 
Battle Creek Savings Bank, 202 Iowa, 
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875, 211 N. W. 527; 7 C. J. 614. 
Whether the condition of the drawee 
bank and the incident circumstances 
were such as to afford defendant good 
reason for receiving the draft as con- 
ditional payment does not appear. See 
Tropena v. Keokuk er Bank, 
203 Iowa, 701, 213 N.'W. 398; 7 
C. J. 604. 

“The defendant made presentment of 
this and other checks to the drawee 
bank and received in payment of them 
checks drawn on itself as well as the 
draft. The check which defendant re- 
ceived from plaintiff was by defendant 


surrendered to the drawee bank and. 


by the drawee bank marked ‘paid’ and 
surrendered to the drawer. While the 
check and the indorsements are not set 
out in the abstract, the check as to the 
drawer was undoubtedly paid. Whether 
or not defendant became absolute owner 
of the check, defendant clearly re- 
linquished the rights of itself and (so 
far as it could) the rights of the plain- 
tiff on the instrument, and took in 
place of the check and the obligation 
of the drawer represented thereby its 
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own and the drawer’s obligations as 
represented by the checks drawn on the 
defendant and the draft. The rights 
of the defendant were, therefore, in 
the draft which it received. It sur- 
rendered the check and took the draft 
at its own risk. By the defendant’s 
act, the plaintiff has lost his right to 
the check. Defendant recognized this, - 
for it charged back to plaintiff not the 
amount of the check, but only a pro- 
portionate share of the draft. De 
fendant utilized the check in part for 
the payment of its own debts to de- 
positors as represented by checks drawn 
on itself. It made the check its own. 
Manifestly, defendant cannot say that 
the check has not been paid, or that it 
is not liable to plaintiff for the amount 
thereof. City of Douglas v. Federal 
Reserve Bank, 271 U. S. 489, 46 S. 
Ct. 554, 70 L. Ed. 1051; Federal Re- 
serve Bank v. Malloy, 264 U. S. 160, 
44 S. Ct. 296, 68 L. Ed. 617, 31 A. 
L. R. 1261; First National Bank v. 
Commercial Bank, 137 Wash. 335, 242 
P. 356; Whitney v. Esson, 99 Mass. 
308, 96 Am. Dec. 762.” 





BANKING OPINION ON BUSINESS 


conditions throughout the coun- 

try were summarized by the 
Federal Reserve Board in its bulletin of 
May 28, as follows: 

“Volume of industrial production 
continued large during April, reflecting 
chiefly increased output in metal in- 
dustries, while activity in industries 
producing food and clothing decreased. 
Wholesale and retail trade also de- 
clined. The general level of wholesale 
commodity prices increased in April, 
reflecting advances in farm products. 
There were large exports of gold in 
April and May, member bank loans and 
their borrowings at the reserve banks 
continued to increase and money rates 
showed further advances.” 

The situation in New England, as 
described by the First National Bank of 
Boston in its New England Letter of 
May 25, shows a'decline in business 
activity, attributable in a large measure 
to seasonal influences. “Usually business 
activity reaches the peak in March. In 
some of the major lines this year the 
high point has been postponed about a 
month because of the deficit created by 
the sharp curtailment the latter part of 
1927. The so-called key industries have 
been operating at an unusually high 
rate and a let-down is now necessary 
to maintain a healthy balance between 
supply and demand. 

“From the slump of last fall the steel 
industry has made an impressive re- 
covery. Production has been sustained 
at a remarkably high level and for the 
first four months of this year a new 
record in steel output has been estab- 
lished . . . The automobile industry has 
had a busy period since the first of the 
year . . . Cotton consumption during 
April was considerably under the pre- 
vious month as well as a year ago... . 
Shoe factories are operating on reduced 
schedules . . . Business- conditions are 
fundamentally more sound than a year 
ago when some of our major industries 
had quite a severe reaction. While 
dulness will perhaps prevail during the 


G exsisin business and financial 


-handicaps. 


summer months, indications are that fall 
business will be of good proportions.” 


INCREASED CONFIDENCE 


Increased confidence and generally 
favorable fundamental ‘conditions in 
business have characterized the last 
month, according to the June review of 
economic conditions by the National 
City Bank of New York. While not 
at peak levels, manufacturing and dis- 
tribution are in large volume and al- 
though all lines are not participating 
equally, such inequality does not imply 
anything wrong with business. Employ- 
ment reports and railway statistics con- 
tinue to compare unfavorably with this 
time a year ago. 

“The money market has continued to 
tighten during the last month and 
present indications are that the level of 
rates during the last half of the year 
will run substantially higher than a 
year ago... Barring the situation in 
the stock market, the condition of credit 
and business is unusually sound, which 
should be the best possible reason for 
expecting business to surmount its 
Inventories are low, and 
commercial indebtedness is small con- 
sidering the large volume of business 
being done. Commodity prices are dis- 
playing a firmer tendency, which is 
evidence of a better demand for goods, 
and encourages more confident forward 
buying.” 


PROSPECTS IMPROVED IN RICHMOND 


The volume of business in the Fifth 
Federal Reserve District in April and 
early May was about up to seasonal 
level, according to the May 31 review 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of Rich- 
mond, Va., and prospects for the next 
few months improved over those of two 
or three months ago. “Reserve bank 
credit extended to member banks in- 
creased seasonally last month... . 
Business failures in the district in April 
were fewer in number and lower in 
liabilities than in April last year. Em- 
ployment conditions, while still unsatis- 
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SIXTY-FIFTH YEAR OF BUSINESS 


factory, showed some improvement .. . 
Coal production, as is usual at this 
season, declined in April from March 
figures, but was up to average tonnage 
for April. Building operations as re- 
flected in city permits issued declined in 
April this year in comparison with 
April, 1927, but a very large amount 
of industrial construction located out- 
side city limits or in small towns brought 
the total of construction work provided 
for in April far above the figures of 
April last year. Spot cotton wer con- 
tinued their upward trend . Among 
the unfavorable factors .. . the most 
important is the lateness of this year’s 
crop development.” 


CONFLICTING TENDENCIES IN SOUTH’ 
WEST 


“General business in the Pacific. 
Southwest presented conflicting ten- 
dencies in May,” according to the sum- 
mary compiled by the Los Angeles 
First National Trust & Savings Bank. 
“Productive activities, including  in- 
dustry, agriculture and shipping, re- 
corded moderate increases. Commercial 
activities, however, lacked buoyancy and 
showed declines in many instances. On 
the whole, the volume of trade con- 
tinued at the somewhat lower levels 
prevailing since last summer. 

“Bank clearings and check trans- 
actions registered exceptional increases 
compared with a year ago and with the 
preceding month. . . . Trading at retail 
has been slow. ... The volume of 
wholesale trade has likewise been ir 
regular... . Expansion of industrial 
capacity continued, although actual fac- 
tory operations appear to have slackened. 
The motion picture industry increased 
activity. . . . Automobile tire produc- 
tion is at full capacity. . . . Harbor 
commerce increased somewhat in value 
but declined slightly in tonnage. 
Foreign trade continues to develop. 

“Mercantile failures remained large 
in number although listed liabilities 
were smaller than for any similar period 
since the end of the year. Building 
activity is being maintained at the level 
of recent months. . . . Agriculture gen- 
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erally is encouraged by improving price 
levels. . . . 


DECLINE IN MIDDLE WEST 


Conditions in the Middle West, as 
summarized in the monthly bulletin of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago, 
show a decline in several industries: 

“Industrial operations showed a 
moderate recession from a month ago, 
losses and gains in the various lines, 
however, tending to counterbalance. 
Steel mill operations continue approxi- 
mately on the relatively high level of 
March. Sales of agricultural machinery 
are less than in the preceding month 
and the corresponding month a year 
ago. Automobile production continues 
at a higher rate than last year. Employ- 
ment data for the March 15 to April 
15 period reflect decreased operations in 
some industries. 

“In agriculture, the principal develop- 
ments have been the improved outlook 
for oats, good progress of corn planting, 
and the less favorable prospects for hay 
and pastures as against 1927. Grain 
prices in Chicago continued to advance 
and by the end of April had reached 
the highest level in over two years. 
Butter production in the district has 
shown an increase in the monthly com- 
parison, but dropped as compared with 
April, 1927. Flour production in April 
was considerably under the March out- 
put, but more than 5 per cent. over 
April, 1927. 

“The building industry in the district 
continues on a high level; contracts 
awarded in April exceeded the March 
volume as well as that of a year 
ago. Permits issued in April, however, 
showed a marked drop in valuation in 
both comparisons. 

“Of major financial interest are the 
continued firmness in the Chicago 
money market, expanding volume of 
payment by check over a year ago, the 
drop in commercial paper sales from 
March and from April last year, and 
the heavier volume of bankers’ accept- 
ances in both comparisons. Savings de- 
posits showed gains over March and 
over April last year.” 
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RAY A. CREEDE, of the invest- 
ment house of Bauer, Pond & 
Vivian, 40 Exchange Place, New York, 
needed some information urgently. 
So he telegraphed to us in Washing- 
ton for help. We had the answer 
to him in three hours. 


Here is his letter of appreciation : 


“We wish to thank you for your 
quick service. This information was 
of vital importance to us, and we cer- 
tainly were pleased with the prompt- 
ness with which you handled this 
inquiry. ... We might mention that 
we checked fairly thoroughly in New 
York and were unable to secure the 
information from any of the various 
sources at our disposal.” 

Mr. Creede was using the Inquiry 
Division of The United States Daily. 
This is only a small part of our ser- 
vices to subscribers. 


Every day we send them a report, 
in newspaper form, of all Govern- 
ment activities. This report is con- 
densed as a summary, and at the 
same time provides elsewhere in each 
day’s issue the full text of each piece 
of information summarized. This is 
useful to readers because it enables 
them to go straight to what they want 
to read. It saves their time. This 
report is known as The United States 
Daily, the only daily newspaper de- 
voting itself entirely to the official 
news of the Government of the 
United States. 

We invite you to become a user of 
The United States Daily and its ser- 
vices. 

Three subscription offers are given 


on the coupon below—or we will 
send you sample copies if you wish. 


Che United States Baily 


DAVID LAWRENCE, President 
Washington, D. C. 


To The United States Daily 
Washington, D. C. 


Kindly send me The United States Daily as checked below: 


....Six months, $6 
-...One year, $10 


Address 


-...Two years at ‘$7.50 per year ($15) 
....-Sample copies (no charge) 


(Postage prepaid to any country in the world.) 
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THE NEW FORTY-EIGHT-HOUR TRANSCON- 
TINENTAL PASSENGER SERVICE 


senger service by airplane and 

railroad between New York City 
and Los Angeles through the formation 
of Transcontinental Air Transport, Inc., 
have recently been announced by Presi- 
dent C. M. Keys, who is also president 
of the Curtiss Aeroplane and Motor 
Company and chairman of the execu- 
tive committee of National Air Trans- 
port, Inc., air mail operators between 
New York, Chicago and Dallas. 

The first service to be inaugurated by 
the company will permit passengers to 
leave New York City on a fast express 
train of the Pennsylvania Railroad at 
6.05 in the evening, have a good night’s 
sleep in a Pullman and, after breakfast 
in the morning, get off the train at 
Columbus, Ohio, and take an airplane 
which will fly over Dayton, Indian- 
apolis and Terre Haute to St. Louis, 


Fe details of the proposed pas- 


where a stop will be made for lunch, 
and then continue the flight by way of 
Kansas City to Wichita in the after: 


noon. At Wichita, passengers will 
board a fast express train of the Atchi- 
son, Topeka and Santa Fe Railway in 
the evening where dinner will be served 
and after another night’s sleep and 
breakfast in the morning they will 
leave the train in New Mexico and 
take another airplane for Los Angeles, 
arriving there late in the afternoon and 
completing their transcontinental jour- 
ney in two days as compared with four 
days required at present to make the 
same trip by the fastest available rail- 
road connections. 

Eastbound schedules will be operated 
in the same manner and take the same 
length of time, approximately forty- 
eight elapsed hours, allowing for the 
change of three hours between Eastern 
Standard and Pacific Coast time. 

Transcontinental Air Transport, Inc., 
also plans to inaugurate in the near 
future additional air-rail services con- 
necting all principal cities in the eastern 


and middle western states with the 
original line. 

The general plan is to arrange the 
schedules in such a way that passengers 
will travel at night by rail and fly by 
day. 


ROUTE PERMITS COMFORT AND SAFETY 
Officials of the company say the 
initial route between New York and 
Los Angeles has been selected because 
it will permit the maximum of com- 
fort and safety to the passengers. No 
night flying is involved and the country 
over which the flights will take place 
is the most suitable in the United 
States, according to many experts. 

The company plans to begin flying 
operations with the most modern Amer- 
ican aircraft. These will be tri-motored 
planes carrying fourteen passengers 
each in addition to the crews. The 
flying speed on which the schedules are 
based is ninety miles per hour but it is 
expected that the planes will be capable 
of a much greater cruising speed. By 
basing its schedules on a ninety-mile- 
an-hour speed, Transcontinental Air 
Transport, Inc., permits enough leeway 
to offset any prospective delays by 
trains. The airplanes to be used will 
have a top speed of about 120 miles 
per hour. The planes will be equipped 
with every known safety device, radio 
communication and steward service. 

Landing fields will be specially de- 
signed and equipped ‘so that every con- 
venience and comfort will be afforded 
to the traveling public. Principal land- 
ing fields will be maintained at Colum- 
bus, Ohio; St. Louis and Kansas City, 
Mo.; Wichita, Kans.; in New Mexico 
and Arizona and at Los Angeles, Calif. 

Rates for the combination air-rail 
trip have not been announced but it 
is understood that they will be at a 
reasonable advance over present trans- 
continental railroad rates. 
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Tickets will be sold entirely by the 
railroad companies at their regularly 
established offices. Passengers’ hand 
luggage will be carried in the airplanes 
and their heavy baggage will be checked 
through to their destination on the rail- 
road trains. 


FINANCING AND MANAGEMENT 


Transcontinental Air Transport, Inc., 
will begin business with $5,000,000 
capital, all of which has been sub- 
scribed. This is in no par value com- 
mon stock, none of which will be of- 
fered for public subscription. The stock 
has been purchased by a group headed 
by Blair and Company, Inc., including 
the Pennsylvania Railroad; National 
Air Transport, Inc.; C. M. Keyes; J. C. 
Willson and Company; Hayden, Stone 
and Company; Knight, Dysart and 
Gamble; Hemphill, Noyes and Com- 
pany; Bond and Goodwin and Tucker, 
Inc.; Fred Harvey and William H. 
Vanderbilt. 

The first board of directors is an- 


nounced as follows: C. M. Keys, presi- 
dent of the Curtiss Aeroplane and 
Motor Company and chairman of the 
executive committee of National Air 
Transport, Inc., of New York; Harold 
Bixby, president of the Chamber of 


Commerce of St. Louis; Howard E. 
Coffin, vice-president of the Hudson 
Motor Car Company and chairman of 
the board of directors of National Air 
Transport, Inc., of Detroit; J. Cheever 
Cowdin of Blair and Company, Inc., 
of New York; Chester W. Cuthell, 
chairman of the Air Law Committee of 
the American Bar Association of New 
York; Thomas Eastland of Bond and 
Goodwin and Tucker, Inc., of San 
Francisco; Julian L. Eysmans, vice- 
president. in charge of traffic of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad of Philadelphia; 
Fred Harvey, manager of the Santa Fe- 
Fred Harvey Railway Meal Service of 
Kansas City; Colonel Paul Henderson, 
vice-president and general manager of 
National Air Transport, Inc., of Chi- 
cago; Richard F. Hoyt of Hayden, 
Stone and Company of New York; 
Leonard Kennedy, investment banker 


and director of National Air Trans 
port, Inc., of New York; Harry H. 
Knight of Knight, Dysart and Gamble 
of St. Louis; Charles L. Lawrence, 
president of Wright Aeronautical Cor- 
poration and vice-president of National 
Air Transport, Inc., of Paterson, N. J.; 
Walter Marvin of Hemphill, Noyes 
and Company; William B. Mayo, chief 
engineer of the Ford Motor Company 
of Detroit; Earle H. Reynolds, presi- 
dent of National Air Transport, Inc., 
and president of the Peoples Trust and 
Savings Bank of Chicago; Daniel M. 
Sheaffer, chief of passenger transporta- 
tion of the Pennsylvania Railroad of 
Philadelphia; James C. Willson of J. C. 
Willson and Company of Louisville, 
Ky., and William H. Vanderbilt, cap- 
italist of New York City. 


NEW SERVICE BASED ON CAREFUL PLANS 
AND SURVEYS 


In commenting on the organization 
of Transcontinental Air Transport, 
Colonel Paul Henderson, vice-president 
and general manager of National Air 
Transport, Inc., said, “It is not yet two 
years since the first privately owned air 
transport line operating on daily sched- 
ule in the United States took to the air. 
Today there are over twenty corpora- 
tions and private individuals engaged 
in this new type of transportation, car- 
rying mail and express on lines that are 
almost nation-wide in extent. The 
formation of Transcontinental Air 
Transport, Inc., has only taken place 
as the result of the maturing of very 
carefully considered plans, the surveys 
of which have taken many months. 
Just as the mail and express lines of 
today are succeeding, so I am sure this 
new organization, put together for the 
safe and rapid transportation of passen- 
gers, will,succeed. The courageous and 
forwarding looking co-operation of such 
men as General Atterbury of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad and Mr. Storey of the 
Santa Fe Railroad comes as an inspira- 
tion to those of us who are primarily 
interested in the aeronautical end of 
the new activity.” 
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To 
Local Banks 


Through The Equi- 
table Trust Company 
of New York, you may 
supplement your ser- 
vice to customers by 
Equitable cooperation. 


[1] 

The Equitable is a lead- 
ing foreign exchange bank 
and its services in this 
field are readily available 
for facilitating your cus- 
tomers’ transactions. 


[2] 

Through its own offices 
in London and Paris, its 
subsidiary’s offices in 
Hongkong and Shanghai 
and its more than 11,000 
correspondents, The 
Equitable can obtain 
extensive foreign trade 
and credit information 
promptly. 

[3] 

The home office of The 
Equitable in New York 
provides a constant con- 
tact with the principal 
securities markets of the 
world, permitting efficient 
execution of orders and 
obtaining of quotations. 


[4] 

Our E. T. C. Letters of 
Credit are available to 
Local Banks. A bank 
may issue these letters in 
its own name and its cus- 
tomers will receive the 
same well-rounded foreign 
service extended to our 
own customers carrying 


E. T. C. Credits. 


Banks contemplating 
international business 
transactions of any kind 
are invited to communi- 
cate with our local 
representative. 











WILL EUROPE PAY HER DEBTS? 


By Gerorce P. AuLD 


One of the clearest and most comprehensive expositions of inter-allied debts problems 
that has appeared in some time. The author is former accountant-general of the Rep- 


aration Commission and author of The Dawes Plan and the New Economics. 


He is 


associated with the firm of Haskins and Sells, international accountants, New York. 


Dawes plan ushered in a real peace 

and made possible the resumption 
of normal processes of production and 
trade. Within that period, there has 
been a striking improvement in Euro- 
pean conditions. But the time has been 
, too short for any substantial and perma- 
nent improvement to have occurred that 
would warrant the idea that the plan 
has completed its service to mankind. 
Its continued successful operation re- 
mains a matter of vital consequence to 
the political and economic stability of 
Europe, and thus of large immediate 
importance to us in America. 

The inter-ally debt settlements have 
an importance of a different kind. Ex- 
cept in the case of England, the period 
of large instalment payments has not 
yet arrived and the question of their 
direct economic effects is still one of 
the future. The settlements have, how- 
ever, a large present significance in the 
influence which they exert on the rep- 
aration question. Simplifications of the 
machinery of the Dawes plan are now 
being suggested, having as desirable 
features the definite fixation of the Ger- 
man liability and the commercialization 
of the debt through the sale of repara- 
tion bonds to the world investing pub- 
lic for the benefit of the allies. But 
these suggestions are invariably linked 
with a proposal that Germany’s obliga- 
tion be fixed at a figure considerably 
lower than the estimated value of the 
present annuities, and a serious stum- 
bling block immediately appears in the 
debts owed by the allies to this coun- 
try. So long as those obligations in 


I is nearly four years since the 


their present magnitude hang over the 
allies, it does not seem likely that we 
shall see any important revision of the 
plan involving further concessions to 
Germany. 


AN UNSUBSTANTIATED IDEA 


Nor, in my view, is further concession 
by the allies necessary, either equitably 
or from an economic standpoint. The 
burdens resting on the allies are no less 
than those on Germany; and the idea 
that the reparation debt (or the inter- 
ally debts) must be reduced because of 
difficulties to be encountered in trans- 
ferring payments across frontiers is 
without substantiation. 

The record of the Dawes plan to 
date is one of unqualified success. Its 
prospects, fundamentally, are of the 
best. It is powerfully supported by 
public opinion, which, as we all know, 
is today much better informed and far 
more potent in international affairs than 
ever before in history. Public opinion 
is reasonably clear, and properly so, 
that the burden placed on Germany by 
the Dawes plan is an equitable one, 
that it is not based on the idea of re- 
venge and that it has no reference to 
the tangled question of responsibility 
for the war. The burden is laid in the 
interest of a fair distribution of the 
war losses among all the nations of 
Europe, no one of which could under- 
take to carry a disproportionate load 
without involving all of them in the 


From an address before the 
Foreign Trade Convention. 


National 
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common danger. of collapse. The 
French are pinning their hopes of re- 
habilitation to the Dawes plan; and 
the Germans, under the intelligent lead- 
ership of men like Marx, Stressmann 
and Luther, are able to recognize the 
benefits of political stability and eco- 
nomic reconstruction which the plan 
confers on Germany itself. 

The Dawes plan is morally well 
grounded and it was an advantageous 
settlement for all concerned. At bot- 
tom, therefore, it is sound and vigorous. 
We are told, however, by a school of 
English economists, that the plan is 
impractical. It works, but the Keynes 
school tells us that it cannot continue 
to work when the period of maximum 
payments arrives this fall. It is a fair 
and advantageous arrangement, drawn 
up, accepted and supported by reason- 
able and intelligent men. But the econ- 
omists tell us that there is an economic 
law with which a settlement of such a 


character is in conflict, and which will 
compel the plan to give up the ghost, 
They tell us of a new economic some- 
thing recently come into the laws of in- 
ternational exchange, called the transfer 
problem, which prevents a willing and 
solvent debtor from paying or a willing 
and needy creditor from receiving, with- 
out harm to himself, the instalments on 
any international debt as large as the 
reparation debt. 


THE TRANSFER PROBLEM 


This so-called transfer problem has 
been made the basis of repeated warn- 
ings to the French that they must re- 
duce their reparation claims. The an- 
nuities provided under the Dawes plan 
I estimate have a capitalized value of 
$9,000,000,000. Roughly, half of the 
obligation runs to France. The French 
need the relief which it represents. 
Their struggle for fiscal and economic 
regeneration is scarcely yet out of its 
initial chapter, and they are wholly un- 
reconciled to the idea of a stoppage of 
reparation payments. They take no 
stock in the transfer problem. They 
are deeply impressed by the view that 
if reparation payments should be sus- 
pended by the transfer committee, such 
action would occur not as a _ conse- 
quence of any inherent economic difh- 
culty, but as a result of this very trans- 
fer agitation itself. 

There can be no doubt that the pre- 
dictions of a breakdown, unsubstantial 
though they are intrinsically, would 
tend, if given credence, to bring about 
that very catastrophe, just as the spread 
of unfounded rumors in the street has 
been known to cause a disastrous run 
on the deposits of a bank. There is a 
close similarity between the two cases. 
For the Dawes plan functions in a very 
real and definite sense as a part of the 
world credit system. Its operation to- 
day depends on the American investor. 
It is the dollar exchange being made 
available to Germany through American 
loans which furnish the means of trans’ 
ferring the payments out of Germany. 
This process, at the present stage of the 
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reconstruction of Europe, is a wholly 
natural and healthy one for all con- 
cerned, and in normal conditions it 
seems due to go on for a long time to 
come. But the Keynes school is de- 
termined that the American investor 
shall believe it to be a dangerous and 
unnatural process. If the investor 
should take these ideas seriously and 
stop loaning our surplus capital to 
Europe, the result undoubtedly would 
be a political and commercial crisis of 
considerable proportions, affecting this 
country, as well as Europe. The dis- 
coverers of the transfer problem are 
playing with forces of a highly explosive 
nature, both economic and political, and 
their ideas ought to be clearly recog- 
nized and tagged for what they are, a 
body of doctrinaire theory possessing no 
solid foundation. 


A NEW ECONOMIC JARGON 


These theories have had a consider- 
able success with the man in the street. 
Under their influence former standards 
of judgment regarding the creation and 
payment of debts have become dowdy 
and old fashioned. Those old standards, 
possessed of a certain fundamental sim- 
plicity and tested by long experience, 
regarded taxable capacity as the crite- 
rion relating to the creation and pay- 
ment of government debt and industrial 
earning power as the criterion for com- 


mercial debt. But since the war, we 
have talked a new language—a kind of 
economic jargon. Nothing now seems 
to us worth noticing but the export sur- 
plus, failing to possess which, the 
debtor, we have been told, cannot pay, 
and succeeding in possessing which he 
will, by paying, bring serious embarrass- 
ment or ruin to the industrial life of 
the creditor nation. 

Of such stuff is modern economic 
theory made. For nearly a decade the 
spectre of the export surplus has domi- 
nated the minds alike of those who have 
feared that the debts could not be paid 
and of those who feared that they 
would be paid. An economic law has 
been discovered, which though it did 
not operate at all before the war, is now 
said to operate with remorseless finality. 
It is a law which now runs to the dis- 
qualification of France as the principal 
creditor on reparation account and of 
the United States as the chief creditor 
on inter-ally and commercial loan ac- 
counts, but which, in pre-war days, 
when England was creditor on world 
account in nearly twice the amount of 
the present position of the’ United 
States, did not run at all. 

Today, Europe and the rest of the 
world owe us on commercial debt about 
$9,000,000,000 (net after deducting 
American obligations owed abroad); 
and on inter-ally debt, about $7,000,- 
000,000 (representing the real present 
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value of the annuities contemplated by 
the funding agreements, if capitalized 
at 4 per cent.). The total is $16,000,- 
000,000, the difference in the character 
of the two major components of this 
indebtedness being immaterial, so far as 
any possible difficulties of transfer are 
concerned. As against this $16,000,- 
000,000 owed to the United States at 
the present time, the United States and 
the rest of the world before the war 
owed Europe the equivalent of $50,- 
000,000,000 in present day values (our 
share being $7,500,000,000). Of this 
debt $30,000,000,000 was owed to En- 
gland alone and most of the remainder 
to France and Germany. 


WHAT HAPPENED IN PRE-WAR DAYS? 


Now what happened in the matter of 


international debt collection in those 
pre-war years? What happened was 
that every solvent debtor paid his debts 
without difficulty to himself or anyone 
else, and every English investor who 
held foreign obligations of good credit 
rating regularly cashed his coupons and 
duly deposited his collections of matured 
principal in a sterling bank account or 
any other kind of a bank account in 
which he saw fit to place them. In- 
dividually, every good debt was col- 
lected in cash; the aggregate of the for- 
eign lendings, however, never decreased. 
It increased steadily, other requirements 
of the industries of debtor countries 
taking the place of the obligations 
which were paid off. Nothing un- 
toward happened in the realm of eco- 
nomic law, and the transfer problem 
was unheard of. 
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What new factor has, since the war, 
been introduced into the situation to 
change all this? What, if anything, has 
made the international economic system 
of the past suddenly sinister or un- 
workable? The answer is, of course, 
nothing at all. All that has happened 
is that Country X which was a creditor 
is now a debtor and Country Y which 
was a debtor is now a creditor. The 
transfer problem is nothing but a state 
of mind. When the inter-ally debts 
were suddenly and dramatically created 
in the amount of $10,000,000,000, 
200,000,000 or 300,000,000 people 
looked at them and gasped, and of that 
number not one-tenth of 1 per cent. had 
ever heard of the $50,000,000,000 of 
foreign obligations ($33,000,000,000 in 
pre-war values) which Europe had held 
in 1913. A legend of impossibility and 
danger was then and there created, 
which grew and spread and came to be 
widely accepted by many who have 
never to this day applied to it the 
critical test of experience and common 
sense. 

The fact is that international debts 
normally never have been paid by 
means of an export surplus. Interna- 
tional debts arise solely as a consequence 
of the fact that the debtor countries 
possess no export surplus; and over 
long periods of years they are paid, as 
they mature, by the creation of fresh 
debt. Nothing could be more natural, 
more healthy or more profitable for all 
concerned than the working out of 
this cycle of world distribution of cap- 
ital. And nothing has been passed over 
in more complete silence by that school 
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of British economists who looked at the 
inter-ally debts and solemnly pro- 
nounced them impossible. 


NATURAL DEBTORS AND NATURAL 
CREDITORS 


The world is divided at any given 
time into natural debtor countries and 
natural creditor countries. A natural 
debtor country is one whose current 
needs for capital for internal develop- 
ment or reconstruction exceed its an- 
nual savings—thus the United States 
before the war and Europe today. A 
natural creditor country is one whose 
current needs for capital at home are 
less than its annual savings—thus 
Europe before the war and the United 
States today. Capital follows interest 
rates as the tides follow the moon. It 
is obedient to the law of supply and 
demand; and so today our surplus cap- 
ital, the product of our industries, 
loaned abroad by our investors, is 
flowing across the Atlantic in a steady 
stream. 


This movement of the capital of a 
creditor country, these shipments of its 
surplus production, constitute the only 
authentic export surplus known to the 
international economic system—the ex- 
port surplus which a natural creditor 
nation inevitably has and which a 
natural debtor nation inevitably has not. 
The authentic export surplus moves not 
from but to the debtor nation. After 
the primary exchanges of goods against 
goods have taken place to the full ex- 
tent of the natural debtor country’s ex- 
ports, the secondary movement of trade 
takes place—that significant movement 
of the export surplus of the natural 
creditor against securities of the natural 
debtor, profitably employing the excess 
productive capacity of the creditor and 
building up the deficient capacity of the 
debtor. In this manner, and in this 
manner only, are international debts 
(on balance) created, and, so long as 
the debtor remains a natural debtor, 
are the interest and sinking fund 
charges on them settled. 

For ten years British economists have 
been dinning into our ears that Ger- 
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many and the allies cannot within a 
considerable time be expected to develop 
an export surplus. This demonstration 
has been a work of supererogation, for 
it is obvious that Europe’s losses cut un- 
told billions deep into her productive 
powers, as measured by plant, good- 
will and manpower. But the idea that 
without an export surplus those coun- 
tries cannot settle their international 
balances in a wholly natural way for 
an indefinite period has nothing to sup- 
port it. 


SETTLING INTERNATIONAL BALANCES 


Trade and finance under the modern 
system and on the modern scale came 
into being in the last century, and 
throughout that century the normal and 
only method of payment of interna- 
tional debts was through refunding, not 
in detail, but in the aggregate. Never, 
except on the abnormal occasion of a 
complete world overturn and then only 
for the four years’ duration of the 
overturning process were international 
debts ever .settled through an export 
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surplus. That occasion was when, un- 
der the stimulus of an unheard of war 
demand and after years of intensive de- 
velopment as a debtor nation, the 
United States took its new position in 
the world, settled its accumulated bal- 
ance by a huge export of goods to 
Europe, and created a balance of $10, 
000,000,000 on the other side of the 
account. Normally, international cap- 
ital balances are never finally settled at 
all, any more than are the deposits of 
the banks or the obligations of the rail- 
roads. Once only in history has such 
a settlement of international balances 
ever taken place, and then only at the 
end of a cycle—the end, so far as we 
can now see, of the cycle of European 
economic supremacy and the beginning 
of the cycle of American supremacy. 
The aggregate indebtedness keeps pil- 
ing up. Individual debts are paid, but 
new ones, on an increasing scale, com- 
mensurate with the expansion of popu- 
lation and the natural growth of busi 
ness, take their place. The dollar ex- 
change created by the new loans takes 
care of the old loans and finances new 
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American exports. And so the process 
goes on in this new world job of ours, 
which England once performed. This 
expansion, the English tell us, is dan- 
gerous to the United States. But I 
have yet to hear any sensible reason ad- 
vanced why it is dangerous or why it 
cannot go on indefinitely to levels 
scarcely yet dreamed of. And, as a 
practical matter, at the present rate of 
increase, which for the year 1926 was 
about $700,000,000, net after offsets for 
money loaned to us, it will be fifty 
years before we arrive at that position 
which European manufacturers and in- 
vestors held in world trade and finance 
in 1913. 

It seems to me that on the evidence, 
we may safely conclude that those who 
have feared that the debts, whether 
reparation, inter-ally, or commercial, 
cannot be paid because the debtor coun- 
tries will not have an export surplus, 
have been unnecessarily concerned. For, 
so long as the debtor countries have no 
export surplus, they will be in the mar- 
ket for new foreign loans, and the 
debts will be paid by the new loans. 
And, when, by the aid of the loans and 
other natural recuperative processes, 
those countries have built up their pro- 
ductivity and come to the point of be- 
ing natural creditor nations, with ex- 
port surpluses of their own, the debts 
will then be paid by means of export 
surpluses. Obviously, a nation must 
either have an export surplus or not 
have one, and under neither condition 
has any economic law of attainder run- 
ning against creditors ever yet been 
passed. 


A FIGMENT OF THE IMAGINATION 


With the same facts in mind regard- 
ing the world ebb and flow of surplus 
capital there is, I think, a brief and 
relatively simple answer to the appre- 
hensions of those who fear that the 
debts owing to us will some day be 
collected by means of a European ex- 
port surplus and that our industries will 
be buried under the influx. The pic- 
ture which they draw of a huge in- 
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crease in our imports brought about by 
the pressure of debts seeking to be 
paid, is nothing more than a figment of 
the imagination. The debts, whether 
they be big or little, will be a merely 
passive factor in the situation. 

If, in the future, we should become a 
natural debtor country by comparison 
with Europe, that is to say, needing 
capital more acutely than Europe and 
accordingly offering higher interest re- 
turn for it, that condition will not 
arise for reasons connected with the ex- 
istence of the debts nor will its degree 
be at all proportionate with their size. 
It will arise, if it arises at all, from the 
need of more capital at home and it 
will presumably be satisfied in the first 
instance by keeping our export surplus 
at home, and after that, if we need 
still more capital, by demanding 
Europe’s surplus. In such circumstances, 
our industries will be crying for capital, 
they will be crying for increased pro- 
ductivity, and the resulting import of 
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capital goods, which industry itself will 
voluntarily stimulate by offering high 
interest rates, will serve the dual pur- 
pose of providing new capital and of 
supplementing a shortage of home prod- 
uct. In this process, the debts will be 
collected against the deficiency in our 
export balances, but they will have no 
part in creating that deficiency. When 
this condition begins to run, we will 
be collecting the debts by exporting the 
evidences of debt, and, so far as I can 
see, the only significance which the size 
of the debts will have will be that the 
more foreign obligations which we hold, 
the longer will it be before we begin to 
export our own obligations in settlement 
of our adverse current balances. 

The sum and substance of the matter, 
so far as supposed dangers of debt col- 
lection in goods are concerned, is this: 
That if we do in the future decrease 
our exports and increase our imports it 
will be for reasons unrelated to the 
debts and connected solely with the 
matter of capital supply and demand, 
in circumstances which we in the past 
as a debtor nation and Europe in the 
present as a debtor continent have 
found to be thoroughly healthy and 
stimulating. 

But who is there who thinks that 
this situation is going to arise soon or 
suddenly? Whether its possibilities re- 
late only to the satisfaction of natural 
and complementary demands of the na- 
tions concerned, or whether they con- 
tain also elements of danger, we may 
safely agree with the economists as to 
the unlikelihood of Europe’s soon pro- 
ducing an export surplus. Can we not 
then for the present enjoy at its full 
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artistic value, without indulging in too 
many anticipatory shivers, their thrilling 
depiction of what will one day happen 
when American industry in the role of 
Little Red Riding Hood comes face to 
face with the ugly fangs of Europe's 
export surplus? 


A MATTER OF MUTUAL BENEFIT 


Naturally, by our loans we are build- 
ing up the productive strength of our 
competitors. But shall we be frightened 
by our own prosperity? If we wish to 
trade and prosper today we cannot help 
benefiting Europe by the rich and fertile 
overflow of our surplus, even if we 
would. And if as a nation we would 
prevent it if we could, we should be 
guilty of the twin stupidities of failing 
to recognize Europe as more of a cus 
tomer than a competitor and of failing 
to understand that the healthy activity 
even of a competitor builds wider mar- 
kets everywhere for all. 

As for the inter-ally debts, it is too 
late to consider them at all in such a 
significance. If they conserved Europe’s 
basic productivity by helping to pre- 
serve Europe’s liberties that was all 
done and completed a decade ago when 
the loans were made. And it would be 
ridiculous for us to cancel them for 
fear of the hobgoblin labeled dangers 
of repayment. It is inconceivable that 
the American people would be willing 
to place themselves in history as the 
butts of such a colossal hoax. If we 
decide to reduce the debts further we 
ought to do it on grounds creditable to 
our intelligence and meriting the re- 
spect of the world, as an act of human 
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V THEN a banker selects a manufacturer to build his vault, there are 
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to demonstrate the ability of York to fulfill any contract, from the 
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The Federal Reserve Bank of 
Cleveland shown here is one of 
the many that have York vault 
equipment. Their circular vault 
door is the largest ever built. Its 
net solid thickness including 
Infusite (York's non-burnable 
metal) is 48 inches. This great 
weight is so delicately balanced 
that one man can easily swing it. 
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forbearance, of political sagacity and, 
as I see it, of business sense. I am not 
here to argue revision of the debt set- 
tlements. I should like merely to sug- 
gest that the real outlines of the ques- 
tion have so far been obscured by a fog 
of pseudo-economic doctrine. When 
that is cleared away, we shall perhaps 
be able to consider whether it is worth 
our while in spiritual satisfaction to 
secure the good-will of Europe’s over- 
burdened taxpayers, and whether an in- 


crease in their purchasing power would 
be profitably reflected in our export 
trade. 

Whatever our decisions on this and 
other questions related to the subject of 
international debts we might appropri- 
ately celebrate our entry into wider 
fields of world affairs by declaring our 
independence of doctrinaire economies 
and assigning a somewhat higher value, 
than is now the fashion, to judgments 
based on experience. 


THE FINANCIAL AND ECONOMIC 
SITUATION ABROAD 


By WILLIAM Hayes 


Under this heading each month current political, financial and economic events 
abroad are summarized for the benefit of the busy bank executive who would keep 
himself informed about foreign affairs without the expenditure of time necessary to 


examine the data from which these articles are prepared. 


OLD continues to flow away 
G from these shores in increasing 
quantity. Each month has seen 
a new record broken in gold exports, 


since March. Here are the totals, i 
round amounts: 


Gold exported 
$93,000,000 
98,000,000 
108,000,000 


This sort of thing has been going on 
since last September, and has been 
noted in these columns more or less 
regularly since that time. The total 
net exports amounted, at the end of 
May, to around $525,000,000, which 


will explain why so much attention is 
devoted to this subject. France has 
been the largest taker of gold, her ship- 
ments having amounted to around 
$200,000,000. Argentina came next 
with about $130,000,000; then Brazil, 
with around $50,000,000, and England, 
with about $30,000,000. 

It has been obvious that the steady 
export of gold was bound to tighten 
money rates, other things remaining 
equal. For gold exports remove some 
of the basis for credit. And the effect 
has been just that. The rates for 
money have moved up gradually until 
in June for a tew days call money 
hovered around 7 per cent. 
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The feature of the exports of recent 
weeks has been the export of almost 
$50,000,000 of gold to London while 
the rate for sterling is still below the 
point at which such shipments are pos- 
sible. The only rational explanation 
for these shipments is that they are for 
other purposes. Britain is getting 
ready for currency amalgamation. Un- 
der the proposed law, if there is to be 
any elasticity in the British currency 
system, it must be largely furnished by 
the notes issued against gold. As 
preparation for this, the Bank of En- 
gland, it seems, is increasing its gold 
reserve. 

Indications early in June were that 
exports during that month would again 
probably break the record. It was re- 
ported that France was considering im- 
porting $100,000,000 more for her 
stabilization plan. 


LEAGUE WORK ON BILLS OF EXCHANGE 


The problem of unifying the laws of 
nations covering bills of exchange has 
peen before a committee of experts of 


the League of Nations since 1922. A 
report has now been prepared and sub- 
mitted to the League for adoption. 
After that, it will go to the different 
governments. 

The changes suggested for each gov- 
ernment in its legislation on bills of ex- 
change do not materially affect the 
legislation of any of them. But the 
sum total of the effect will be a much 
greater harmony in this field than has 
ever before existed. 

Of even more importance is the code 
drawn up covering the settlement of 
disputes over bills of exchange. At 
present, it has been possible, in case of 
a dispute, for both parties to be right. 
Each may be right according to the 
laws of his country. 

But under the League code—which 
provides for almost every possible dis- 
pute of this kind—which particular na- 
tional legislation shall govern in a 
given case is specified. For.example, a 
dispute over the payment of a bill must 
be judged by the law of the country 
where the bill is payable. A dispute 
over the form of a bill must be judged 
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by the law of the country in which 
the bill was signed. 

These recommendations, if they are 
accepted by the different nations, should 
be very helpful to exporters, importers 
and bankers, in future foreign exchange 
business. 


ANOTHER PROPOSAL FOR THE WAR DEBTS 


The war debts, “that great overhang 
of the war,” are “a threat to the eco- 
nomic restoration of the world and its 
peace,” said Owen D. Young, former 
member of the Dawes Committee, in 
a recent address. 

“I venture the prediction that unless 
they are discharged they will be a 
source of greater trouble and irritation 
in later years than they are today. .. . 

“What I hope is that we shall be 
able to sell to private investors the 
obligations of debtor countries sufficient 
to discharge all political treasuries from 
inter-country debts.” 

Mr. Young’s idea is, he went on to 
explain, that politics should be sepa- 
rated from economics—‘less govern- 
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ment in business”—in this field as else- 
where. It is wrong, in principle, for 
one political treasury to become the 
debtor of another political treasury. 
One government should not have the 
right to tax its own people to make 
loans to another people. It may have 
been necessary once, but it should 
never be allowed again. 

What we should work for, then, is 
“not only that the world may be 
cleared of all so-called political debts, 
but also that in the future we may 
devise ways and establish principles so 
that they may never occur again. Let 
each government spend and be respon- 
sible for spending the money of its own 
people for its own needs, but let us 
try to keep politics this far away from 
its influence on economics.” 


ONE REASON FOR GOLD EXPORTS 


Undoubtedly a great many factors 
contribute to cause the gold exports 
discussed at the beginning of this 
article. Potent among them, however, 
is the increasing quantity of money 
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which the investors of the United 
States are loaning abroad. A _ good 
part of these loans is taken in goods, 
but it was inevitable that some of the 
loans should be exported in the form 
of gold. 

For the amount is stupendous, and 
growing all the time. The total for 
the first four months of 1928 was $3,- 
628,458,000. For the same period in 
1927 the amount was $3,425,205,000; 
in 1926 it was $2,658,618,000; and in 
1925, $2,495 ,453,000. 

An idea of how New York has out- 
stripped London in this field is gained 
in comparing these figures with Lon- 
don’s. London’s total for the first four 
months of 1928 was $609,840,000, and 
in 1927 $526,065,000—less than one- 
fifth of the New York total. 

In this total, a considerable amount 
of money has gone into investments in 
foreign banks. The Department of 
Commerce, in a recent study, estimates 
that the amount invested in foreign 
financial institutions in the six years, 
1922-27, amounted to $492,729,075. 

The largest part of this went to Ger- 
many—about $200,000,000. Chile was 
next largest, with $48,000,000. The 
bulk of the money has been invested in 
note and bond issues, but the amount 
of stock bought is also considerable. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


The bill for placing the entire issue 
of currency notes under the control of 
the Bank of England once more was 
under discussion by the House of Com- 
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mons during most of the month of 
May. It was finally passed, substantially 
in the form reported in these columns 
last month. 

It will be recalled the bill provided 
for a fiduciary note issue of £260,000,- 
000, which might be exceeded only 
upon permission from the Treasury, 
and then only for periods of six 
months, for an aggregate time of two 
years. 

The Labor Party fought this limita- 
tion of fiduciary issue, contending that 
it would not permit any elasticity. It 
offered an amendment, raising the limit 
of fiduciary circulation to £275,000,000. 

Government supporters of the bill 
pointed out that the provision for 
elasticity was in the permission which 
the bank can obtain from the Treasury 
to exceed the limit. To the objection 
of the Labor speakers that this is for 
use only in emergencies, they made 
very skillful reply. 

They said that the provision for ex- 
ceeding the limit was not in any sense 
an emergency. It is expected to be 
used whenever necessary. It is the pro- 
vision that will make the currency elas- 
tic. And, after all, in an emergency 
the £15,000,000 suggested by the Labor 
Party would not amount to much. 

It looks, therefore, as if this is the 
bill under which the English currency 
system will operate in the future. 

<<. = 


At the same time Parliament was 
considering the new Farm Credits Bill, 
the result of much study on the subject 
of farm relief in Great Britain. The 
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bill is intended to provide both long 
term and short term credits to British 
farmers on easier terms than at present. 

To provide the long term credits, an 
Agricultural Mortgage Corporation will 
be organized, with a capital of prob- 
ably £750,000. Dividends on the stock 
of this corporation will be limited to 
5 per cent. The stock will be sub- 
scribed, it is expected, by the banks of 
the country and the Bank of England. 

The government will assist in three 
ways: 

1. By lending the corporation £750,- 
000 for sixty years, without interest. 

2. By underwriting £500,000 of de- 
bentures to be issued by the company. 

3. By paying £10,000 of the run- 
ning expenses of the corporation every 
year for ten years. 

The treasury will also be authorized 
to subscribe to not more than £1,250,- 
000 of the debentures to be issued by 
the corporation. 

The corporation will loan on mort- 
gage, not more than two-thirds of the 
value of the property, loans to be re- 
payable in equal yearly instalments 
over sixty years. To reimburse itself 
and be able to loan more money, the 
corporation will issue debentures. 

To provide for short term credit, the 
bill makes it legal for a farmer to create 
a chattel mortgage on stock or other 
agricultural assets, as security for a 
short term loan. Such chattel mort- 
gages can be registered at the Land 
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Registry and shall be open for inspec- 
tion at any time. 

It is hoped through these provisions 
to make agricultural credit easier to 
get and cheaper, and thus to some ex- 
tent to relieve the farmers, by helping 
them to help themselves. 

* ¢ *@ 

The business revival, about which 
there has been so much talk, is not 
going along as satisfactorily as Britons 
could wish. The coal trade still re- 
mains a sore spot, and the steel trade is 
slack, though there is some improve- 
ment. 

Conditions are still good for revival, 
though. Money is very easy. Capital 
issues for May were almost a record. 
Unemployment is about the same, with 
small reductions from week to week. 
Optimists are now looking forward to 
fall as the time when there will be a 
real business revival. 

* * * 

The Royal Mint has finished striking 
off £100,000 silver coins of a new de- 
sign—half crowns, florins, shillings and 
six-pence—which are now being put 
in circulation by the Bank of England. 


GERMANY 


Stimulated, perhaps, by the example 
of Great Britain (which now has un- 
der consideration a bill for amalgamat- 
ing its note issues) and Italy (which 
last year concentrated its note issues 
with the Bank of Italy), the Reichs 
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bank is trying to unify the German 
currency. 

At present the Bayerische Note 
Bank of Munich, the Saechsiche Bank 
of Dresden, the Badische Bank of 
Mannheim and the Wuerttembergische 
Note Bank of Stuttgart all have cer- 
tain rights to issue notes. The total 
amounts to around 200,000,000 marks. 
Under the law these banks will con- 
tinue to have the right of note issue 
until 1935, 

The Reichsbank, however, is now at- 
tempting to induce them to relinquish 
these rights, in return for a cash pay- 
ment. This done, the Reichsbank will 
have complete control of note issues, 
and will thus strengthen its control of 
the money market. 

* * * 

The government has passed a law in- 
tended to simplify the capital structure 
of German corporations. It requires 
that all shares shall be issued in de- 
nominations divisible by 100 or 1000. 

* * * 

Industry and commerce in Germany 

are suffering a slight reaction, partly 


due to the poor market for textiles. 
The government recently refused the 
railways permission to increase their 
rates, which did not help the situation. 

The recession in industry, accom- 
panied by slight price declines, has not 
yet affected employment. It is still 
increasing. But the effect is quite ap- 
parent in the money market which, 
early in June, was distinctly easier. 
Call money could be had then from 
4\4 to 6 per cent. and discounts at 
64 per cent. 

Government revenues are still at high 
levels. 

na 

The results of the May election in 
Germany were just the opposite of 
those in France. In Germany, the 
Socialists gained twenty-nine _ seats, 
mostly at the expense of the National- 
ists. What the results will be in the 
new cabinet is not yet quite clear, but 
considerable changes are in prospect. 


FRANCE 


Poincare’s 5 per cent. refunding loan 
(described in these columns last 
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month), was a huge success. A weck 
after the loan was offered, 10,000,- 
000,000 francs had been subscribed. 
Since the loan was for refunding pur- 
poses, and not to raise new money, the 
books were then closed to cash sub- 
scriptions. The government continued, 
however, to receive subscriptions for 
the new issue in exchange for other 
short term bonds outstanding until 
June 8, the time fixed for closing the 
books. Paris was very jubilant over the 
success of the loan. It is said that it 
drew many subscriptions from foreign 
countries as well as from France. 
* * * 

Next, attention was turned on the 
Chamber of Deputies. They met on 
June 4 and, according to the New 
York Times correspondent “following 
the example of most of the preceding 
chambers,” began their session with a 
row. 

This was soon -quelled and more or- 
derly business taken up. The Socialist, 


Fernand Bouisson, was re-elected presi- 
deat of the Chamber by a fairly large 
margin. This was according to the 
plans of the government. 

Then rumors of early legal stabiliza- 
tion of the franc began to fly about. 
But when Poincare came to make his 
speech he was very cautious. He merely 
referred to legal stabilization and ut- 
tered some platitudes on the subject in 
general. Said he: 

“If we wish soon to give our money 
official stability, if we wish to prepare 
at last, without too great disturbance, 
to get rid of the artificial rate and to 
secure the convertibility of our bank 
notes into gold, we must, both before 
and after legal measures have been 
taken, group together and maintain the 
whole series of factors, the permanent 
settlement of which is indispensable to 
the success and duration of any mone- 
tary operation. 

“Nothing can be done, or rather 
everything will be undone, after Parlia- 
ment has taken the necessary measures 
to balance the budget, if the policy of 
economics is not resolutely followed; 
if the commercial balance is not favor- 
able; if the state’s creditors are given 
cause for alarm, or if the utmost vigi- 
lance is not maintained during months 
and perhaps years, so that nothing is 
left to hazard.” 

Opinion is, in spite of the intentional 
vagueness of the premier, that the franc 
will be legally stabilized by August, if 
not before that time. 

* *& * 

Meantime business continues about 
the same. Revenues continue to show 
a large surplus over expenditures and 
money is too abundant, loaning still at 
around 2) per cent. 

The Bourse continued its boom until 
late in May. Its condition was as 
rushed as that of the New York Stock 
Exchange; witness the fact that the 
Bourse was also forced to close on 
Saturday to let the clerks catch up in 
their work. At one time orders be- 
came so frequent that the brokers noti- 
fied their clients that all orders for cash 
received later than 11.30 in the morn- 
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ing would not be executed until the 
next day. 

This speculative activity, however, 
has since received its expected reaction 
and business is on a more level keel. 


ITALY 


The growing financial strength of 
Italy is partly explained by the control 
of banking there, exercised by the 
Bank of Italy. Since 1926 the central 
bank has passed on requests for charters 
for new banks, proposed amalgamations 
and new branches. 

The care with which these have been 
granted is apparent in the figures cited 
in the recent annual report. Since 1926 
there were twenty-six applications for 
new banks. Only seven of these were 
approved. Four more are still under 
consideration. 

Out of ninety-six applications for 
merger only seventeen were approved. 
The central bank believes in amalgama- 
tion only when it clears a crowded 
situation, but not when it removes a 
well managed local bank from the field. 

Eight hundred and ninety branch 
ofices were applied for. But this is a 
field in which there is always conges- 
tion in every country. Every big bank 
wants a branch in a good city. There- 
fore only 453 of these applications 
were granted. 

a 

The Bank of Italy has increased its 

capital from 240,000,000 lire to 500,- 


000,000 lire. One hundred thousand 
of the new shares of 1000 lire each 
were offered to the present subscribers 
under a special arrangement. The 
other hundred thousand will be held in 
reserve until needed. 


* *+# * 


Italy has been importing gold rather 
freely in recent months, the total from 
January 1 to June 10 amounting to 


around $15,000,000. In spite of this, 
however, the import balance of Italy 
has been decreasing, due to a large de- 
crease in imports. The reduction in 
the import balance amounts to around 
8 per cent. 

Business continues about the same. 
Unemployment is still decreasing, money 
is very easy, the stock exchange is 
steady and strong, government revenues 
are high. Business failures are at a 
very high figure. By many this is con- 
sidered a favorable sign—clearing out 
the weak enterprises to be ready for 
better business when it comes. 


SWEDEN 


As a result of considerable losses of 
exchange and of weakness of the rate, 
the National Bank of Sweden raised 
its rediscount rate on April 30 from 
3Y to 4 per cent. It was reduced to 
this level from 4 per cent. on Decem- 
ber 31, 1927. 

Money conditions are still easy’ in 
Stockholm. The rise was almost en- 
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tirely to counteract the tendency in 


exchange. 
NORWAY 


The government has given notice that 
its guarantee for indebtedness of the 
Centralbanken for Norge A/S will 
terminate on April 25, 1929. It has 
been guaranteeing these engagements 
since the bank was taken under official 
administration on April 25, 1923. 


POLAND 


Poland’s import balance is noted in 
Charles S. Dewey's second quarterly 
report as financial adviser to the Polish 
Government. This does not alarm Mr. 
Dewey for he finds it due, in large 
part, to the import of necessary raw 
materials for manufacture. Poland's 
present gold reserves, he says, are sufhi- 
cient to carry an unfavorable balance 
such as this for some time, until the 
raw materials are manufactured and re- 
exported. 

In the meantime the government 
revenues continue to exceed expendi- 
tures. For the year ending March 31 
they were almost 40 per cent. over ex- 
penditures and this without raising 
taxes or tapping new sources of revenue. 

Business conditions are generally sat- 
isfactory. Foundries and machine shops 
are normally employed. The textile 
trade is fair. There is greater activity 
in wholesale and retail trade. Unem- 
ployment is decreasing. 


AUSTRIA 


The Vienna Boerse has shaken off 
some of its lethargy recently and is 
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sharing in the advance of security 
prices which is almost world-wide. 

The industrial situation is also im- 
proving. The feature continues to be, 
as before, the increasing employment. 
Coal consumption is increasing, car 
loadings are higher, all of which is re- 
flected in larger exports. This last is 
very welcome, for the steady import 
balance has been the alarming sign in 
Austrian news for some time. The 
outlook is for further gradual improve- 
ment, according to the Austrian In- 
stitute for the Study of Trade Fluctua- 
tions. Money is a little firmer and 
less abundant, due largely to the with- 
drawal of foreign money from Vienna. 

The United States Congress ad- 
journed without passing the bill to 
subordinate the American war debts to 
the proposed international loan to 
Austria. This has blocked the new 
loan and has caused much concern in 
Austria. 


JUGOSLAVIA 


Bank mergers and_ reorganizations 
continue in Jugoslavia. The Jugoslav 
Discount and Mortgage Bank, Zagreb, 
recently formed through the amalgama- 
tion of the Croation Discount Bank 
with the Slavonian National Mortgage 
Bank (reported in these columns last 
month) is now negotiating to absorb 
the Bank of Bosnia and the Agricul 
tural and Commercial Bank of Bel- 
grade. The new bank, which it is said 
will have a capital of 180,000,000 
dinars, will be the largest in Jugoslavia. 

The Jadransko-Podunavska Banka, 
Belgrade, one of the leading Jugoslav 
banks since 1905, is being reorganized. 
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Its capital will be written down from 
120,000,000 dinars to 55,000,000 di- 
nars, and 6,000,000 dinars will be added 
to reserve. The bank has been in diffi- 
culties and has not paid dividends for 
the last four years. 

Rumors still come from Jugoslavia 
that the foreign loan so long forecast 
will soon be consummated, but no def- 
inite information is offered. 


RUMANIA 


Early in May it was announced in 
British financial papers that the negotia- 
tions for a $60,000,000 stabilization 
loan to Rumania had reached “an ad- 
vanced stage.” Since then, there has 
been no further information on the 
subject. Whether the loan has been 
abandoned or whether it is still under 
negotii'ion is left to conjecture. 

. meantime, however, plans have 

laid for the stabilization of the 

leu. According to newspaper dis- 

patches, the decree establishing legal 

stabilization is aleardy drawn up. It 

will be published, these reports say, on 

a Sunday, shortly before the special 

meeting of the Rumanian Parliament on 

June 15. Parliament will then be asked 
to ratify the decree. 


TURKEY 


Turkey is considering the establish- 
ment of a State Bank of Turkey. The | 
Minister of Finance has drawn up a 
bill providing for its creation, which he« 
will shortly submit to the Assembly. 

Under his bill, the proposed bank 


will have 1,000,000 gold liras capital. 
This will be provided by the govern- 
ment. 

1. From the sale of the crown jewels 
and other precious objects dating from 
the period of the Sultanate, which 
have no historical associations. 

2. The profit which the government 
expects to make on the exchange of old 
bank notes for new—estimated at 
around 20,000 gold liras. 

As is usual with such projects, there 
is talk of a foreign loan, from the 
United States, if possible. 


PERSIA 


The National Bank of Persia, whose 
capital was to have been raised by 
much the same means (sale of crown 
jewels and crown lands) has assured 
itself of experienced management by 
appointing Dr. Lindenblatt, former di- 
rector of the Credit Ban kof Sofia, its 
director general. 

Dr. Walder, a director of a Swiss 
bank, has also been appointed Treasurer- 
General of Persia. 

Capital for the National Bank of 
Persia was not, as a matter of fact, 
secured by the sale of crown lands and 
crown jewels. It was advanced by the 
government, which expects to recoup 
the advance from the sale of these hold- 
ings. 

JAPAN 


C. Mitsuchi, finance minister of 
Japan, in a recent address before the 
Clearing House Association of Japan, 
summarized Japan’s recent financial 
history as follows: 
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The large special advances made by 
the Bank of Japan to weak banks, due 
to the crisis, combined with poor busi- 
ness, has produced a plethora of money 
in the Japanese market. The bank is 


now striving to correct this situation by 
selling its government securities, and by 
inducing the government to offer loans 
for subscription. 

The excess of imports in Japan's 
foreign trade was reduced in 1927 83,- 
000,000 yen below the similar figure 


for 1926. 

Yen exchange has been improving 
since the first of the year, and is ex- 
pected to continue to improve as the 
balance of payments improves. 

It is hoped soon that the gold em- 
bargo can be removed. 

In order to prevent the money mar- 
ket from being completely demoralized, 
twelve of the largest banks in Osaka 
have agreed on the minimum rate which 
they will charge on all advances. 

* * * 

Those who have pictured the United 
States as practically the only capital ex- 
porting country must revise their views. 
A recent compilation by the Japanese 
Department of Commerce shows that 
120 enterprises in that nation have 
over 1,000,000,000 yen invested abroad 
-—the bulk of it, naturally, in Man- 
churia, but with large investments also 
in China, Soviet Russia and in the 
South Sea Islands. 


CHINA 
The confusion of the Chinese cur- 


rency system is graphically described 
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in the following account by an Ameri- 
can newspaper reporter: 

“At present I am on a-trip from 
Pekin down through the Shantung 
province, and then circling back from 
Tsingtao to Dairen, up through Man- 
churia and back to Peking. Counting 
the United States gold travelers’ checks 
which I carry, I shall have handled nine 
different kinds of money, while travel- 
ing about 5000 miles in a period of 
three weeks. 

“And in all that distance I shall be 
in territory nominally ruled from Pekin, 
except for passing through Dairen. And 
Dairen itself, though held on lease by 
Japan, is still in China. 

“Arriving at Tientsin, for instance, 
I find that though my small silver is 
‘good money’, my Pekin paper money 
will not be accepted when I try to buy 
stamps at the post office. 

“At Tsingtao neither Pekin nor 
Teintsin money will be accepted except 
at a heavy discount, and even the Pekin 
silver twenty-cent piece is worth only 
about five cents in trade. 

“Leaving Tsingtao for Dairen, I find 
when I land that only Japanese yen are 
acceptable, and a yen is worth a few 
cents more than a Chinese silver dollar. 

“Arrived at Mukden from Dairen, I 
bump into a law which makes a Chinese 
subject to imprisonment if he deals in 
or accepts payment in yen, though the 
foreigners use them. The Mukden paper 
dollar is called a fengpiao, and though 
it was at one time worth a yen, it is 
now exchangeable at twenty-eight feng- 
piao for one yen, or twenty-seven for 
one silver dollar. 
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“No one in Harbin will accept a 
Mukden fengpiao at any price, for 
Harbin has its own dollar, which is 
worth about seventy-two hundredths of 
a yen, or about seventy-five cents to the 
silver dollar. 

“From Shanghai northward the new- 
comer in China is further bewildered by 
having to calculate in ‘big money’ and 
in ‘little money’ whenever a fraction 
of a dollar is involved. 

“The ‘little money’ consists of de- 
based silver coins. As a rule one silver 
dollar will be exchanged for six twenty- 
cent pieces and a silver ‘dime’—in other 
words for what seems to be $1.30 in 
small silver. 

“The “big money’ consists of small 
currency notes, much like American 
‘shinplasters’ of the Civil War days. 
These are found in 10, 20, and 50 cent 
denominations, and, unless they happen 
to have been issued by banks now de- 
funct, are worth. their full face decimal 
value.” 

Obviously, the civil war is not the 
only terror of China! 
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NEW ZEALAND 


New Zealand is attempting to pro- 
vide capital for its farmers through a 
branch of what is called the State Ad- 
vance Office, a department of the gov- 
ernment. This branch makes loans on 
first mortgages of farm lands, to an 
amount not exceeding two-thirds of 
their value, with a maximum loan of 
£5500. But, instead of the govern- 
ment’s financing this by means of its 
own loans, the State Advance Office 
issues bonds against the mortgages held 
by it. 

The first such issue, of £400,000, was 
made in February of this year. It has 
not been a success, due to the fact that 
the issue was not clearly explained to 
the public. At present the bonds lie 
in the advance office, awaiting sub- 
scription. 

The Bank of New Zealand has estab- 
lished a long term mortgage department 
on exactly the same principles. Though 
it was opened last year, it has not 
developed very much as yet cither. It 
is still in experimental stages. 
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THE PAST MONTH IN CANADA 


nadian business during the early 

part of this year include, ac- 
cording to the Monthly Commercial 
Letter of the Canadian Bank of Com- 
merce, Toronto, readjustments in the 
automobile industry, continued de- 
pression in the lumber market, the pos- 
sibility of comparatively low returns 
from the sale of wheat and a slackening 
in business in the United States. Favor- 
able factors were listed as a large win- 
ter building program, an increased pro- 
duction of minerals and ideal condi- 
tions for the sale of cattle. “But,” 
says the letter, “considering the situa- 
tion as a whole, it seemed that the best 
to be expected was a volume of busi- 
ness equal to that of the winter and 
spring of 1927.” 


J ‘sien busines factors in Ca- 


AGRICULTURE 


“At this date,” says the letter, “the 
influences of a new crop season mani- 
fest themselves in the general business 
situation. It would, of course, be idle 
to attempt to predict the degree of suc- 
cess that will attend agriculture during 
the next four months, but, apart from 
a delay in planting, the season’ has 
opened under favorable circumstances. 
The land is in excellent condition as 
there is an ample reserve of moisture. 
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It is probable that the acreage 
planted with wheat will be larger than 
that of 1927.” 

According to the May 23 Business 
Summary of the Bank of Montreal, the 
farmers have more money to spend 
than for some years past, their gross 
income for 1927 being estimated ofh- 
cially at $1,736,439,000 as compared 
with $1,683,526,000 in 1926, an in- 
crease of $52,913,000. 


MAJOR INDUSTRIES WELL EMPLOYED 


“Most of the major industries are 
well employed,” says the Bank of 
Montreal’s summary, “current condi- 
tions continuing along the lines re- 
corded by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics on ten major indicators of 
conditions at the end of the first quar- 
ter of the year. All these were shown 
to be favorable, with important in- 
creases as compared with .the same 
period of last year in bank clearings, 
building permits and steel production, 
and moderate increases in car-loadings 
on railways, foreign trade, and in the 
production of pig iron and coke. More 
activity prevails in the.coal mining in- 
dustry than for some years past. . . . 

“Some industries, however, are less 
active than in the past. The cotton 
textile industries, for instance, have 
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slowed down, owing to outside com- 
petition. In the automobile industry 
the production to date has been much 
less than a year ago, but the output is 
now rapidly gaining. The newsprint 
industry continues active. The 
fact still remains that the consumptive 
market does not increase in proportion 
to the increase in productive capacity. 
Canadian mills are operating at a 
ratio of 84.3 per cent. to capacity, 
with the possibility that this percentage 
may decline, at any rate temporarily, 
as new mills are brought into produc- 
tion. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


“Foreign trade in April follows the 
trend of recent months, there having 
been an increase in imports and a de- 
crease of exports. In the month of 


April imports had a value of $78,490,- 
000, or more than $4,000,000 in excess 
of the previous year, while exports de- 


clined to $58,975,000 from $77,338,000 
in the corresponding month of 1927, 
the result being a decrease from the 
favorable balance of trade of $3,040,- 
000 to an adverse balance of $19,515,- 
000 in the month of April this year. 

In the twelve months’ period 
to March 31 there was an increase in 
imports of $78,000,000 and a decrease 
in exports of ,$24,000,000, and the 
probability is that this trend will con- 
tinue, although with the opening of 
navigation, shipments of grain and 
other produce will tend to redress the 
situation.” 


ROYAL BANK OPENS BRANCH IN BALBOA 


Announcement has been made of 
the opening of a new branch of the 
Royal Bank of Canada, Montreal, in 
Balboa. The branch gives the first 
foreign competition to the American 
banks established there. The Royal 
Bank of Canada will use this branch as 
a central office for the branches in 
Costa Rica and other Central Amer- 
ican countries. 


ANGLO- 
INTERNATIONAL 
BANK 


LIMITED 
Head Office: 
24-28, LOMBARD STREET 
LONDON, E, C. 3 
Telephones : Telegrams : 
ROYAL 4020 (5lines) ANGLANK, LONDON 
CAPITAL : 
Authorised - - £2,000,000. 
Paid up - - £1,960,008. 


Board of Directors: 


Chairman—General The Hon. Sir H. A. Lawrence, 6.0.8. 
Managing Director—Peter Bark, Esq. 


W. A. Barry. Esq. Or. Paul Hammerschlag 
hep Julian Day, M.C. Sir J. Gordon Nairne, Bart. 
M. Dickson, Esq. pra von Neurath, Esq. 
The Lord Faringdon, CH ir Otto Niemeyer,6.8.€.,K.C.B, 
Sir Harry Goschen, Bart., ‘KBE. si William Peat, C.¥.0. 
Zoltan Hajdu, Esq. Kunes Sonntag, Esq. 
Sir Nenry Strakosch, 6.B.E. 


By virtue of its Affiliations and Connections 
in Central Europe, the Bank is in a posi- 
tion to afford special facilities for 
business with that region. 


BANK OF MONTREAL STATEMENT 


Statement of the Bank of Montreal 
as of April 30, 1928, shows capital of 
$29,916,700, rest of $30,916,700 and 
total assets of $868,187,616. 


ROYAL BANK OF CANADA'S PRIZE 
FELLOWSHIP 


The Royal Bank of Canada, Mon- 
treal, has announced that it will grant 
a $1000 fellowship or a cash prize of 
$250 to the graduate or undergraduate 
student of a Canadian university who 
writes the best paper on any one of 
several specified subjects during the 
academic year 1928-29. The student 
who writes the winning paper may 
choose either of the two prizes. 

The papers must not exceed 3000 
words and must be submitted in tripli- 
cate through the economics department 
of the university which the student is 
attending before March 1, 1929. 














Should be in the 
foreign department 
of every bank do- 
ing an internation- 


al business. 


ALLIED WITH 
THE 
BANKERS 
MAGAZINE 
New York 


Price $10 








Subjects for the contest are: 
The Economic Aspects of the Saint 
Lawrence Waterway Plan. 


The Coal Probiem in Canada. A 
discussion of the relationship between 
the Saint Lawrence Valley and the 
coal supplies of the East and West. 

Sources of Federal Revenue and 
Their Relative Merits. 


INTERNATIONAL 


ROFIT and loss account of the Indus- 
trial Bank of Japan, Ltd., Tokyo, for 
the half-year ended December 31, 1927, 
shows gross earnings of the institution for 
the period of 13,226,724 yen. Added to 
this is the balance of 1,044,571 yen brought 
forward from the previous half-year, making 
a total of 14,271,295 yen. After deducting 
11,200,493 yen for gross expenses, the sum 
of 3,070,802 yen remains as profit for the 
six months’ period. Of this amount 400,000 
yen has been transferred to reserve fund and 
6 per cent. per annum has been set aside 
for dividends. A balance of 1,090,802 has 
been carried forward to the next account. 
Paid up capital of the bank is 50,000,000 
yen and resources 501,106,434 yen. 


Report of the Anglo-Polish Bank Limited, 
Warsaw, for the year ended December 31, 
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The study of a particular foreign 
trade area for the development of Ca- 
nadian commerce. 

The papers will be judged by the 
economist’s department of the Royal 
Bank and five or more of the best 
papers will be submitted to a com- 
mittee of prominent men for final 
judgment. 


BANKING NOTES 


1927, shows net profit for the year of zloty 
268,270. To this has been added zloty 29,- 
907 brought forward from the preceding 
year, making available for distribution the 
sum of zloty 298,178. This has been dis- 
posed of as follows: 


To transfer to reserve capital zloty 54,043 

To payment of dividend at the rate 
of 8 per cent. per annum 

To tantieme to council, manage- 
ment and staff 

Tat disposal of management 

To carry forward to next account 


160,000 


25,000 
30,629 


Paid up capital of the bank is zloty 2,- 
000,000, reserve fund zloty 279,551, cur- 
rent, deposit and other accounts zloty 6,- 
— and total resources zloty 72,637,- 
62. 





- SKANDINAVISKA 
KREDITAKTIEBOLAGET 


| Established in 1864 
GOTHENBURG 





STOCKHOLM 


Branches 
In All Parts of Sweden 


PAID-UP CAPITAL AND RESERVES 
KR. 182,000,000 


Telegraphic Address: Kreditbolaget 


MALMO 





Foreign Exchange bought and sold, bills collected, deposit 
and current accounts opened and all kinds of banking 
business transacted 





ANNUAL REPORT OF THE BANK OF JAPAN 


HE annual report of the Bank of 

Japan for 1927, contains the fol- 

lowing sections dealing with finan- 
cial and economic developments during 
the year: 


GENERAL CONDITIONS 


The last year brought little improve- 
ment in general business conditions, 
which continued to be slack during the 
early months. Money had _ become 
easier since the preceding year with 
rates tending to decline still further, 
and the prospect seemed more’ favor- 
able for proceeding with necessary busi- 
ness readjustments. Foreign trade con- 
ditions proved less adverse than the 
year before. A marked recovery in 
the value of the yen brought exchange 
rates very near to par, while prices of 
some of the staple commodities were, 
if only slightly, upon the upward grade. 
The nation, however, had not fully re- 
covered from the economic effects of 


the crisis of 1920 and the earthquake 
damage of 1923; and the persistent fall 
of commodity prices in 1925 and 1926, 
resulting from an improvement in the 
value of the yen, made itself keenly 
felt in our trade and industries. Al- 
though the probability of the removal 
of the embargo on gold exports had 
been increasing since the latter part of 
the preceding year, there were still dis- 
quieting factors of no little importance 
beneath the surface. 


BANKING PANIC 


Such was the state of affairs until 
March, when a deadlock in the debates 
in the Diet on the government measures 
relating to the liquidation of the earth- 
quake bills incidentally disclosed the in- 
secure position of a few banks. This 
was sufficient to arouse suspicion in the 
minds of depositors and to start a bank- 
ing panic which resulted in the failure 
of such banks as the Tokyo Watanabe, 
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Your 
Paris Correspondent 


More of your clients are visiting 
Paris now than ever before 


Are they receiving the personal 
service to which they are accus- 
tomed at home? 


We understand their problems 
and can do much to render their 
visit more pleasant 


a7 
Mail Facilities for Clients 


Direct Correspondents 
Throughout Europe 


TRAVELERS BANK 


20 Place Vendome 
Paris 


Bankers Correspondence Invited 


the Nakai, the Murai, the Eighty-Four, 


the Nakazawa and the Soda. Some 
minor provincial banks also announced 
suspension of payment. 

Meanwhile, the measures under dis- 
cussion passed the legislature, and there 
was a temporary lull in developments; 
but the shock to the credit system was 
too great to pass so easily. Bankers be- 
came extremely cautious and were es- 
specially on their guard with such firms 
as Suzuki & Co. and affliated concerns. 
On account of its close business rela- 
tions with Suzuki & Co., the Bank of 
Taiwan was soon called upon to repay 
its short-term borrowings, while banks 
in the western provinces suspected of 
similar relations suffered heavy with- 
drawals of deposits. As the Bank of 
Taiwan had no means of raising funds 
to meet its short-term loans, the gov- 
ernment, fearing serious credit disturb- 
ances as a consequence of the failure of 
this institution, drafted an emergency 
imperial ordinance authorizing the Bank 


of Japan to provide the Bank of Tai- 
wan with such funds as it needed to 
tide over the situation. The Privy 
Council, however, rejected the plan on 
April 17—an action which was im- 
mediately followed by the closing of all 
branches of the Bank of Taiwan on the 
Main Island, and the subsequent failure 
of the Fifteenth Bank and the Omi 
Bank. This caused great alarm and re- 
sulted in runs on banks throughout the 
whole country. 

All the banks in the country, there- 
fore, unanimously decided to make 
April 22 and 23 holidays; on April 22 
the government proclaimed a‘ three- 
week moratorium, and an extraordinary 
session of the Diet was convened to 
take action on two government bills. 
One bill authorized the Bank of Japan 
to make special advances under gov 
ernment guarantee against loss; the 
other provided accommodation for f- 
nancial institutions on the Island of 
Taiwan. These two bills, passed and 
promulgated on May 8, proved sufh- 
ciently reassuring and the panic sub 
sided. Public confidence was gradually 
restored, and the difficult situation 
caused by excessive contraction of credit 
began to improve. The effects of the 
financial disturbances, however, were 
far reaching. The futures markets were 
for the most part closed during the 
moratorium and for some time after re- 
opening they continued to be inactive. 
The yen broke on the foreign exchange 
market. There was an active transfer 
of funds from the secondary and minor 
banks to the larger banks, trust com- 
panies, and the Post-Office Savings 
Bank and the resulting concentration of 
funds in the larger establishments 
brought about a lowering of interest 
rates and activity in the bond markets. 
The volume of general business, how- 
ever, declined considerably. 

The rural community was in distress 
as a result of the decline in price of the 
two most important agricultural prod- 
ucts—cocoons and rice; to save the sit- 
uation the government restored the im- 
port duty on rice, carried out purchases 
under the rice control act, and assisted 
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the sericulturists by providing them with 
necessary monetary accommodation. The 
depression of markets abroad was re- 
flected in the export merchandise by a 
serious decline in cotton goods, one of 
the most important staples; as to raw 
silk, in order to prevent a further 
slump in the market that had already 
seen a heavy fall in prices, the Third 
Imperial Silk Co. (Ltd.) was organized. 
Production in other lines of industry 
was more or less curtailed. 


EMERGENCY MEASURES OF BANK OF 
JAPAN 


At this point a brief review of the 
measures taken by this bank during 
and after the financial disturbances is 
in order. When the panic broke out, 
first in March and again in April, we 
disregarded our usual practice and gave 
liberal accommodation to all banks ap- 
plying for funds to meet withdrawals 
of deposits; we extended credits di- 
rectly and freely even to institutions 


which had had no previous business 
connections with us; and in co-opera- 
tion with the government and leading 
banks we endeavored to tide over the 


crisis and stabilize the situation. The 
enactment into law of the two bills 
mentioned above was immediately fol- 
lowed by the appointment of a council 
to pass upon the proposed special ad- 
vances; in conformity with the pro- 
visions of the law and with the ap- 
proval of this council, the bank began 
at once to supply needed accommoda- 
tion. Advances were also made by 


Nt E 


government order to the Bank of Tai- 
wan under authority of the second law. 
As to the question of reopening the 
closed banks, we decided to furnish 
funds under the provision of the new 
law to those banks which gave promise 
of being able to continue in operation 
after reorganization; when there was 
little or no prospect that an institution 
could maintain itself, we required it to 
surrender all assets and liabilities to a 
new bank established in consultation 
with the ‘government, leading bankers, 
and business men for this specific pur- 
pose, or to some other suitable bank to 
which advances could be made under 
the above-mentioned law. This policy 
was intended to expedite the payment 
of the claims of depositors of the de- 
faulting banks and to minimize their 
loss as much as possible. The bank ac- 
cordingly set about the examination of 
the affairs of the closed banks and put 
forth its best efforts for their reorgani- 
zation and for general economic stabili- 
zation. Two provincial banks, the 
Imabari Shogyo and the Kurate, were 
thus enabled to resume operations dur- 
ing the last year, and the Soda Bank 
of Yokohama completed readjustment 
by surrendering all its assets and lia- 
bilities to another bank which under- 
took the payment of its deposits. Special 
advances by the Bank of Japan under 
the indemnity act amounted to 181,- 
000,000 yen at the end of the year, 
while accommodations granted under 
the relief measure for the Island of 
Taiwan amounted to 185,000,000 yen. 





13* ANNUAL 
CONVENTION 


UTICA, NEw YORK 
SEPTEMBER 17”’18’19720 


¥ you're superstitious... forget 
it! If you are interested in the 
advertising and business develop- 
ment of a Bank, Trust Company 
or Investment House, nothing 
should keep you from attending 
the 13th Annual Convention of 
the Financial Advertisers’ Asso- 


General Sessions and ciation. 


Departmentals will It’s a clearing house of advertis- 
be crisp and exhilar- jing ideas and business building 
ating to advertising 4jans. The year has brought 
minds. After-busi- : 
ness‘hours will be ™any constructive developments 
filled to capacity. and this convention is your op- 
Make your reserva’ portunity to keep up-to-date. 
tions now! Also, there will be hundreds of 
exhibits that will show you just 
how the other fellow does it. 


WRITE 
FINANCIAL ADVERTISERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 


HEADQUARTERS 
231 Soutn LaSatte Street, Cuicaco, Itt. 








ORE efficiency in 
selling and advertis- 
ing financial services 

is the general theme of the 
fnancial departmental of 
the International Adver- 
tisers’ Association to be held 
in Detroit July 8-12, accord- 
ing to Julius C. Peter, vice- 
president Detroit Trust 
Company and chairman of 
the departmental. The theme 
of the entire coavention is 
more efficiency in advertis- 
ing. 

Each subject and speaker 
has been selected with a 
view to acquainting finan- 
cial advertisers with work 
that is being done in other 
fields, work that is some- 
what different in applica- 
tion but, in many cases, 
fundamentally similar. The 
subjects include: “Deter- 
mining Markets,” “Concen- 
trating Sales and Advertis- 
ing Efforts,” “Finding More 
Efficient Methods of Train- 
ing Salesmen,” “Why Fi- 
nancial Advertising Fails,” 
“The Future Trend of Fi- 
nancial Advertising,” “What 
a Department Store Execu- 
tive Thinks of Financial 
Methods,” “Analysis of the 
Financial Advertiser’s Job,” 
and “Why We are Using 
Radio.” 

Among the speakers will 
be H. A. Lyon, assistant 
cashier First National Bank 
of Boston; Harry T. Buss- 




































How Banks are Advertising 


Special Section of The Bankers Magazine 


JULY 1928 





man, a St. Louis manufac- 
facturer; Harford J. Powel, 
Jr., one of the authors of 
What About Advertising; 
Francis H. Sisson, vice-presi- 
dent Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany of New York; Joseph 
B. Mills, director of public- 
ity J. L. Hudson Company, 
Detroit; J. A. Price, adver- 
tising manager Peoples Sav- 










ings and Trust Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; and A. 
E. Bryson, vice-president 
Halsey-Stuart & Co. 


Four booklets on life insur- 
ance trusts, used by the 
Northern Trust Company of 
Chicago during its series of 
talks before the life insur- 
ance underwriters of Chi- 
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A-MONTHLY-REVIEW-OF-CONDITIONS AND-:‘TRENDS 


Published bythe NATIONAL BAN 
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Position of The Corn Belt 


‘Mts Relation to The Problems of American Agricalture 
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An interesting angle of approach in bank advertising is 
presented in the above advertisement which was run full 
page size in local newspapers by one of New York's 


strongest commercial banks. 


It will be noted. that the 


advertisement follows closely the general style and 
makeup of a newspaper page review of financial and 
economic conditions. Emphasis in the copy is centered 
on conditions and trends rather than on the services 


rendered or facilities offered by the bank. 
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cago, contain four of the 
addresses given during the 
series by prominent bankers 
and insurance men. The 
booklets are similar in style 
and are attractively though 
simply gotten up. 

A more elaborate booklet 
on the same subject, that of 
life insurance trusts, is “De- 
riving Full Benefit from your 
Life Insurance.” This con- 
tains, first of all, a_ brief 
statement of the trust com- 
pany’s situation as regards 
life insurance and then ex- 
plains in full the need for 
and value of a life insurance 
trust. The printing is in 
black and red and the cover, 
. unusually good looking, is 
of red and gold. 


“THE Birth and Growth of 
Canada” is the title of an 
attractive booklet gotten out 
by the Bank of Montreal, 
Canada. The cover shows 
an antique map of the North 
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es 





American Continent, while 
within is a more modern 
map, showing the various 
provinces of Canada. 

The booklet is printed in 
two colors and is illustrated 
with interesting sketches. 


CALDWELL & ComPaANy, of 
Nashville, Tenn., has re- 
produced in booklet form a 
series of eight advertisements 
which were run originally in 
the daily newspapers of cities 
in which the company has 
offices. The object of the 
series, according to a brief 
foreword, is to give people a 
clearer idea of the purposes 
and possibilities of bond in- 
vestment. 

Aside from a brief intro- 
duction, the advertisements 
are reproduced without com- 
ment. Each occupies a right 
hand page, while the left 
hand pages are left blank. 

The book is beautifully 
printed. 


Steamship Tickets 
to Europe 





A BANK which is celebrat. 
ing the hundredth anniver. 
sary of its founding is the 
Old Lowell National Bank, 
Lowell, Mass. It has issued 
an attractive booklet telling 
of “A Century of Banking 
in Lowell, Massachusetts,” 
It gives the history of the 
bank from its organization 
and is full of interesting 
illustrations—views of the 
bank building, photographs 
of the present and past 
officers and founders of the 
bank. Two color printing 
and a good looking cover 
add to the effectiveness of 
the booklet. 


THE last of a series of fold- 
ers sent out by its trust de 
partment has been published 
by the State Street Trust 
Company of Boston, Mass. 
The last one is similar in 
style to the others, which 
have been mentioned in these 
columns from time to time. 


ST co 





A striking black and white travel poster used by a Cleveland bank in the interest of its 


travel service. 


oe eh Ce 
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The first page contains a 
letter signed by Allan Forbes, 
president of the bank, while 
the two inside pages are 
taken up with a discussion 
of the results upon his estate 
when a person dies without 
a will, A card is enclosed 
which the reader may return, 
requesting a copy of the 
bank’s booklet, “Will Mak- 
ing—the Chart of an Es 
tate.” 


VoLUME 1, Number 1 of 
“Woman and Her Money” 
appeared May 1 as the 
oficial publication of the 
National Committee for the 
Education of ‘Woman -in 
Financial Matters and the 
Protection of Her Money. 
The four-page publication 
contains on page 1 the activ- 
ities of the committee, a page 
on the invasion of the in- 
vestment field by women and 
a sketch of Mary E. Dillon, 
who has risen from office 
girl to president of the 
Brooklyn Borough Gas Com- 
pany. 


Cunton F. Berry, presi- 
dent Financial Advertisers 
Association, has recently 
completed a 5000 mile trip 
through the South and West, 
where he addressed groups 
of financial advertisers in the 
larger cities. Mr. Berry is 
also general chairman of the 
International Advertisers As- 
sociation convention and ex- 
position to be held in Detroit 
July 8-12. 


In a booklet advertising its 
vaults and safe deposit de- 


How the “Peaks” and “Valleys” 
in Deposits and Loans 


determine the make-up of your 
Secondary Reserve 


ONG ONI PETS [Pate Untiy  Nea! Ersnte/ Todustrial} 


RE the borrowing demands upon your bank relatively stable? Or do 
they fluctuate, with certain months showing a marked increase and 
others a corresponding decrease? Are deposits fairly regular or do they vary? 
The answers to these questions will help greatly in arriving at a sound 
arrangement of your bond reserve. Twa banks in the same locality may 
show considerable difference in the variation of loans and deposits. Gen- 
erally, however, these factors are much the same in any community, but 
will vary greatly between communities. 

An old, well established manufacturing center may show relatively 
regular local borrowing demands and proportionate regularity in deposits. 
On the other hand, in newer, developing sections these items may show 
wide fluctuations and divergencies. 

Inasmuch as an important function of a bank is to keep funds available 
for the community it serves, at the same time keeping its assets profit- 
ably employed, it is apparent that the type of community must be con- 
sidered in choosing the securities for a bond reserve. 

Such an analysis is the logical foundation for a sound and profitable 
reserve structure. To help you in working it out, we are glad to make 
available the fruits of our long experience in working with hundreds 


of banks throughout the country. 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


CHICAGO 208 Sourd Le Selle Sree NEW YORK 14 Mall Siret PWILADELPMIA 411 Seach Fifieench Serert 
DETROIT 601 Grinmeld Sweet CLEVELAND 925 Cmclid Aweme $1. LOUIS 319 Norch Fanrth Serms BOSTON 85 Dewonshire Sereet 
PUTTSBURGH 507 Fifth femme MILWAUEER 425 Rew Mater Street MINNEAPOLIS 608 Serond Aovnee, 5. 


A large investment banking house addresses some pertinent 
and well chosen copy to banks on the subject of their bond 


reserve. 


The wording of the headline introduces the 


copy in a very appropriate manner. 


partment in the new Equit- 
able Trust building, the 
Equitable Safe Deposit Com- 
pany of New York has made 
the most of the immense size 
of the vaults and the modern 
methods by which they af- 
ford protection to the cus 
tomer. Views are shown of 
the huge vault doors and 
throughout the copy mention 
is made of the size of the 
vaults, the tons of steel used 
in their construction, etc. 
The illustrations show the 
service given an Equitable 
customer from the time of 
identification at the informa- 


tion desk until the customer 
leaves the department. 

One page in the booklet is 
devoted to giving the prices 
of the various sized boxes, 
while another has illustra- 
tions of the largest and the 
smallest of the safe deposit 
boxes. 

The booklet is printed on 
excellent paper and the typo- 
graphy and layout are at- 
tractive to the eye. 


THE Miners National Bank 
of Pottsville, Pa., has issued 
a handsome booklet in com- 
memoration of its hundredth 
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“1 Know a 
s 
‘Better Way” “How Was I to Know?” 


"Wert John, I've just done something I've 4 BD ipmecicnies how puzzled I was when John’s life 
had on my mind for years—taken out 1 insurance check came and I knew that I had to 
$25,000 in hfe insurance. When my wife invests invest it safely so as to support the family on the 
that money and some more | am going to leave income. It was all new to me, so of course | made 
her, it's going to make things fairly easy for her some poor investments. How was I to know?” 


and the children Fortunately, a friend told her about the ( 
a : ~ , ; i I ton departmens. ‘The analyas r 5 end tol x about the Guard. 
‘Great idea, Bob; but I know a hetter way. Make dappled 00 she secursnes wn each ian’s trust service. Since she put her remaining 


your insurance principal payable to the Guardian trust covers the status of idee funds in the Guardian's care she has ed 
covers " 7 

as trustee. The bank will invest it under a scien safety with assured income and cc mplet f 

e free 


ual companies, thew fields ond 
tific. balanced plan. It will keep a continuous the effect of general busmess 
check on every security held. It will care for all conditions upon the progress 
details, deposit her income mpnthly and, if so 

directed, draw on the principal to meet family 
emergencies 


| Comrmuous analysis of secure 
} tes of or trust customers is 


| the sole business of ome Gugrd: 


dom from financial worries. Speculative issues 
have been converted into strong secunties, But 
her investment mistakes had already cost her 
$15,000 of the original $100,000—a loss her hus. 
band could have avoided by arranging a Guard- 
ian Life Insurance Trust. 


Tour family will find ino 
Guardian Insurance Trust the 
financial experience and Con 
tinuous Analyns of Securities 
which sofeguard buth principal 
cond income 


“It's a great plan, Bob. I've seen st work out in 
a half dozen cases, and it costs very little.” 


GUARDIAN 


On request, our new booklet 
Insuring Yous Intentions 


TRUST COMPANY 


623 Euchd Avenue, Cleveland, Oho 


INSURE YOUR INTENTIONS BY A LIFE INSURANCE TRUST 


Conversational copy in a well arranged layout supported by excellent art work. 


INSURE YOU 


GUARDIAN 
TRUST COMPANY 


623 Euchd Avenue, Cleveland. Ohio 


R INTENTIONS BY A LIFE INSURANCE TRUST 
+74 


The two 


above reproduced advertisements are part of a series on the life insurance trust run by a 


anniversary and, in addition, 
describing its handsome new 
building, opened the latter 


part of last year. The book 
is profusely illustrated with 
views of the new building 
and photographs of the 
present and past officers of 
the institution. The copy 
tells interestingly of the 
founding of the bank and 
its growth in connection 
with the growth of the com- 
munity in which it is located. 


UNUSUALLY effective and 
practical is a folder issued 
by the Harvard Trust Com- 
pany of Cambridge, Mass., 
on its travel service. The 
outside of the folder, which 
is in the form of a single 
sheet twice folded, is a map 


Cleveland bank. 


of Europe, printed in two 
colors. In a box are the 
words, “Going Away?” 

The inside of the folder is 
divided into three parts, one 
showing the advantages of 
travelers’ cheques, another 
Harvard Trust letters of 
credit and the third giving 
other .services of the bank, 
such as the forwarding of 
mail, the sending of cables 
and the leaving of property 
in the bank’s care. 


THE trust functions of the 
Minnesota Loan and Trust 
Company, Minneapolis, are 
the subjects of a series of 
effective folders published by 
the company, as follows: 


“Life Insurance Money and 
the Modern Way of Hand- 


ling It,” “Who Will Mar 
age Their Financial Affairs” 
“Personal Attention to Your 
Beneficiaries,” and “The 
Combined Judgment of 
Eight Directors.” 

The first, of course, gives 
a brief explanation of the 
life insurance trust and sug: 
gests that the reader call for 
a booklet giving fuller de- 
tails or consult with one of 
the company’s officers. 

In the second is the 
answer to a question in 
regard to providing for 
emergencies when establish: 
ing a trust fund for children, 
as well as a general discus’ 
sion of the company’s trust 
services. 

The personal contact 
theme is stressed in the third 
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Away? 
vacation more 
from worry 
our securities 
You can by 


Going 


Youll en. 


Your jewelry 
other valuables will be per- | 
safe while you are 

away this summer if you put | 


fectly 


Wherever You Go 


Whether you go to the seashore, 
the Adirondacks, up in Maine or 
Canada make sure your securities 
and valuables are safe during 
your absence by rcs*:ng a 


securities and | 


thenrtn a 


Safe Deposit Box 
FEDERAL-AMERICAN | 

NATIONAL BANK 

here G Street Orosses 14th 


Safe Deposit Box 


| at the 
| FEDERAL-AMERICAN 
NATIONAL BANK | 
Where G Street Crosses 1th 


| at the 





Safe Deposit Box 


FEDERAL-AMERICAN 
| NATIONAL BANK | 
Where G Street Crosses 14th 


Your | 
Valuables | 
7 
Be Safe? 
While you are away enjoying 
| your vacation this summer, 
| will your securities and other 
valuables be perfectly safe? 
| You can rest assured they will 
| be if placed in a 


coal 


Safe Deposit Box 
et the 


| FEDERAL-AMERICAN | 
NATIONAL BANK 


Where G Street Crosses ith 


Four of a series of safe deposit advertisements run single column by a Washington bank in 
local newspapers, several insertions being scattered through a single issue. 


folder, as is the fact that 
experienced officers look 
after the trusts. In the 


fourth folder emphasis is 
laid on the fact that eight 
experienced executives “safe- 
guard your estate when you 
are gone.” 


The four folders are 
gotten up in the same style, 
but different shades of paper 
are used, so that each is 
distinctive. 


conmderston to that imtangible amet? The right banking 
coanrcbee i as valcable a good will. Experienced finan- 
(Cal counsel, friendly co-opereton, direct assistance, when 
oeccaary, will not show on your books but they do show 
= your earnings. 

We erate you to commer this bank in making your plans 
tx the funare. It is « comfortable place to do busses. 


Cu1caco Trust COMPANY 


LUCIUS TRTER, Prasidene JOHN ©. O'LEARY, UisePrenidens 


‘Southeast Carmer Moeror smd Clark 
tarremcs om Bhowren joe 


RESOURCES MORE THAN 42 MILLIONS 


This bank uses silhouette 
illustrations, which are both 
inexpensive and effective. It 
also ties up its direct mail 
and newspaper copy by us- 
ing the same illustrations in 
both, reduced in size for the 
direct mail, of course. 


THE Canal Bank and Trust 
Company, New. Orleans, 
gives an interesting history 
of commercial New Orleans 


in an excellently gotten up 
book. “Through Ninety- 
Five Years.” The book not 
only marks the anniversary 
of the bank’s founding, but 
the erection ot its new home, 
as well. 

The copy is most readable, 
as is shown by the following 
paragraph with which it 
opens: “New Orleans, now 
the metropolis of the South, 
has always been surrounded 





4 Financial Side 


~ oa 


Problems and every problem has many factors with finan: 
Gal arrangement always conspicuous and unportant. 
Perhaps we can help you in solving some of them. 
The commercial banker secs busines from the inde 
‘and in cross section. Every day brings him new problems 
sad wee niews of ob ones 

(Our officers abvays weicoese the opportunity to be help: 
ful. You are invieed to nake use of our seasoned facil- 
ise im men a well asm rvs, 





’ Cu1caGo Trust ComPANY 


LUCIUS TETER. Previdens JOMM ©. OLBARY, WierPreidens * 


‘Southeast Corner Monroe and Clark 
Emeremce om Ptouree Street 


A COMFORTABLE PLACE TO DO BUSINESS 


a institutions. Chicago Trust Company is am institution, 
but we want you ty thank of us in an indivichal sense as well 
This bank ams tobe mot only your bank but your banker, 
officers wish to be recognised not only as representa. 
tives of pm instiontion but as man with whom you may 
haw individual contacts so thet they may have the fullest 
opparmunity wo study and serve your fimancial needs. 


A comfortable place to ho busmes. 


Cuicaco Trust ComMPANY 


LUCIUS TETER, Provident JON ©. LEARY, Vier Prenidoss 


Southeast Corner Momrot amd Clark 
Emeramce on Bhomroe Serves 


RESOURCES MORE THAN 42 MILLIONS 


Skilful layout, pleasing typography and well constructed headline and copy feature these three 


advertisements of a Chicago bank. 
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by an atmosphere of rom- 
ance—and her business his- 
tory is no less colorful than 
the story of her political pro- 
gress down the pathway of 
years.” 

Each page contains an 
illustration appropriate to 
the text and these are effec- 
tively printed in black on 
yellow tint blocks. In the 
center of the book is a two- 
page spread of illustrations. 


AN official Rand McNally 
highway guide of New Eng- 
land, New Jersey, New 
York, Pennsylvania and the 


eae 


| Hee Bee 


_— 


From « phosegraph of the moe banting fer i oh 


INSIDE THE EQUITABLE 


r 1S only when you step inside the new home 


of those who come here to transact their banking 
can appreciate its real character. 


Each of its many iments is in 


11 BROAD STREET 
Madson Avenue ot 45th Street 
LONDON | FARE - MEXICO CITY 


Total resources more than $500,000,000 


wre heme of The Equinabie 


of The Equitable 
and see how well it is designed for the strvice and convenience 


charge of officers who have 
special qualifications for the performance of the duties amigned to thein, 
and not the least among those qualifications is cor 

Let us send you s copy of our booklet, “Equitable Service 


THE EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 


267 Broadway - 28th Street and Medison Avenue 
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United States has been dis- 
tributed in convenient folder 
form by the National New- 
ark & Essex Banking Com- 
pany of Newark, N. J. The 
five maps each take up a 
double-page spread in the 
folder, which is 9x13 inches 
in size, so the maps are large 
enough to be of practical 
benefit. On the last page is 
an advertisement of the 


bank. 


THE importance of will 
making for both husbands 
and wives in the State of 
Washington is explained in 





business that you 


duality 





This New York bank has recently been making effective 


use of half-tone illustrations in its newspaper copy. 






ee, 
















a folder gotten out by the ys 
trust department of the Old ' 
National Bank and Union — 
Trust Co. of Spokane ps 
_ y 
Wash. The legal require §  nbo 
ments of the state are ex. . silh 
plained in simple, straight: on 
forward fashion. me 
The inside of the bi-fold | M 
piece contains the copy while BF yho 
one section of the other side 9 afe « 
explains the functions of § ieft 
the Old National. Black Fa 
printing on rose paper, with wi 
decorative letters and borders <a 
semble pleasing to the eye. Wis 
A GrRouP of three folders 7 
customers has been gotten A 
? 





out by the First Wisconsin 
National Bank, Wilwaukee, 
Wis. The first is sent the 
day after the account is 
opened, while the others fol- 
low at intervals of a month. 

The first folder is unusual 
in shape. It shows a circular 
vault door with a guard 
standing beside it and the 
door opens to display the 
beginning of the copy—‘“Be- 
hind Walls of Steel.” The 
illusion is carried out in the 
black and steel in which the 
folder is printed. The copy 
gives a general description of 
the protection afforded by 
the bank’s safe deposit de- 
partment. 

The second folder is also 
in the form of a vault door, 
this time a rectangular one, 
and is also printed in steel 
and black. It is captioned 
“Where Are Those Papers?” 
and the copy cites an ex 
ample of the troubles of a 
business man in searching for 
a lost document. 
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Of a rather different type 
is the third piece, which 
hears the title, “A Penny a 
Day Keeps Misfortune 
Away.” A line of coins 
symbolizes the coppers, while 
, silhouette of a black cat 
portrays misfortune. The 
inner pages tell the story 
of Mrs. Abner Smith-Jones, 
who was won over to using a 
afe deposit box only by the 
theft of her jewels. 

Each of the two last fold- 
es concludes its copy by 
a description of the First 
Wisconsin National's safe 
deposit services. 


A NUMBER of views of the 
nw Canal Bank & Trust 
Co. building, New Orleans, 
have been put into booklet 
fom by that institution. 
Fach page contains one 
photograph and caption and 
on the last page are listed the 
bank's officers and directors. 
There is ®o text and the 
cover is blank save for the 
title. It is left to the im- 
pressiveness of the new 
building to advertise the 
bank’s importance in the 
community. 


THE California Trust Com- 
pany, Los Angeles, publishes 
nov and then “Reflections,” 
which it calls an unofficial 
and informal review of the 
work of a modern trust com- 
pany. In a recent issue were 
a number of interesting ex- 
periences which the company 
has had with its clients—un- 
named, of course; a sugges- 
tion especially pertinent to 


Opened Today 


UR new central lobby extending from Dearborn 
to Clark Street, with enlarged quarters for the 
Savings Department, is now open. Here, too, are 
permanently located the Loan Department, the Real 
Estate Loan Department, and the Foreign Travel 
Bureau. The Safe Deposit Vaults are readily accessi- 
ble. Every facility is provided by complete modern 
banking equipment te handle all business transactions 
more promptly and efficiently than ever before. 
A cordial invitation is extended you and your friends 
to visit this new banking room, upon the fine appear- 
ance of which we are receiving-many compliments. 


Savings deposits made on or before June 10 
are allowed interest from June 1 


saan rid ee abalsh 


pawl = im vo 


A well arranged announcement advertisement of the 
opening of a Chicago bank’s new banking quarters. 


California that if a will has 
been made in another state 
it should be looked over to 
see that it complies with the 
laws of California; and an 
invitation to become ac- 
quainted with the company. 


THE Penn National Bank, 
Philadelphia, has had printed 
a directory of its services, 
with a brief descriptive para- 
graph after each one. The 
directory is in folder form. 


THE American Exchange 
Irving Trust Company of 
New York, which maintains 
a separate office in the Wool- 
worth Building for taking 
care of its out-of-town cus- 
tomers, advertises this service 
in a handsome booklet called 
“To Serve the Business of 
the Nation.” 

The booklet is of fairly 
large size, 6/2x9_ inches, 
and has a buff cover printed 
in brown, with matching 














trusts. 












“Ten me the reason 


back of a splendid reputation 
for handling large estates and 


—a business man toa trust customer. 


“ 
_ en 


reasons—direct action, accessible 
officers, ample resources, unprejudiced 
investafent advice, highly organized ac- 
counting facilities, experience in hand- 
ling estates aggregating hundreds of 
millions of dollars—occur to me off- 
hand. We might sum it up by the ex- 
pression, mastery of the technique of 
transferring property from one generation 
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to another.” 


CENTRAL UNION 


TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


Fifth Avenue 
at 60th St. 


80 BROADWAY 


Madison Avenue 
at 42nd St. 


NO SECURITIES FOR SALE 
CAPITAL, SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS OVER 50 MILLION DOLLARS 





Discrimination in layout and a generous use of white 
space supply an unusually appropriate setting for the 
question and answer copy in this advertisement of a 


New York bank. 


buff envelope. The cover 


contains, in addition to the 
title, a silhouette map of 
the United States and a re- 
production of a drawing of 
Tower. 


the Woolworth 


Two-color printing is used 
throughout the book. 

The text explains the serv- 
ices of the institution to out- 
of-town customers, first in 
general, then by taking up 








each service in detail. There 
are numerous illustrations of 
the various departments de- 
scribed. The latter part of 
the booklet contains a lig 
of the names of the officers 
of the out-of-town office, 
the directors, a brief state. 
ment of condition, and a 
map showing the bank's 
New York offices. The last 
page of text is devoted toa 
description of the bank's 
new home at 1 Wall street, 
on which work will begin 
next year, while opposite, on 
the inside back cover, is a 
map of downtown New 
York, showing the location 
of the new building. 





THE Royal Bank of Canada 
has made up a practical bud- 
get book for the use of its 
customers. 











It contains, in 








the first few pages, an analy: 
sis of the various items listed 
in the budget, gives tables 
showing the amount to be 
spent and saved for various 
sized families with various 
sized incomes. 

Then comes an expense ac’ 
count for twelve months, 
with properly ruled spaces 
for each of the items in the 
budget. The last pages are 
taken up with space for an 
income analysis for the year 
—a report which should 
make easy the figuring of in 
come taxes— space for an 
annual report and for rec’ 
ords, such as data regarding 
life insurance policies, in 
vestments, etc. On the ‘7 
side of both front and back 
covers are advertisements of 


the Royal Bank of Canada. 




















































































































Days Save Dollars 


A difference in time oftens means a 
saving in dollars. 


Cleveland, in banking, is a two-day 
collection point to more than one half 
the population of the United States. 


S) 


Shwe 





Nd satin’ 


A bank account in Cleveland means 
saving of time in collection of items. 
It means speed, accuracy, and care to 








those who — 


Central National Bank 


‘Central-Re 





of Cleveland 

















BUFFALO BANK OFFERS STOCK ACQUISI- 
TION PLAN FOR EMPLOYES 


HE board of directors of Manu- 

facturers and  Traders-Peoples 

Trust Company of Buffalo, N. 
Y., has adopted a stock acquisition 
plan for the benefit of the bank’s em- 
p.oyes and has authorized a special 
meeting of the stockholders to vote on 
an increase of the stock of the bank in 
order to have a supply of stock avail- 
able to carry out the stock acquisition 
plan and also to have a supply for the 
purpose of further interesting customers 
and prospective customers in the stock 
of the bank. 

Announcement of the board’s action 
was made by Lewis G. Harriman and 
Perry E. Wurst, president and execu- 
tive vice-president, respectively. 


STOCKHOLDERS TO WAIVE RIGHTS 


The stockholders are being asked to 
waive their rights to subscribe to one- 


half of the proposed increase and the 
stock upon which the stockholders 
waive their rights will be sold to West- 
ern New York Investors, Inc., at pro- 
posed issue price of $150 per share, 
with the understanding that if said 
stock is- subsequently disposed of at a 
profit over and above such reasonable 
carrying charges as are agreed upon by 
the officers, this profit will go to the 
stockholders of the bank. It is pro- 
posed that the stock be increased from 
$4,000,000, consisting of 160,000 
shares, to $5,000,000, consisting of 
200,000 shares of the par value of $25 
each. Unless substantially all of the 
present stockholders do waive their 
rights, it is expected that the proposed 
increase will not be authorized. All of 
the directors, who control more than a 
majority of the stock of the bank, have 
consented to waive their rights as thus 
outlined, as they believe that this move 
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OUR NEW MODEL 


CHRISTMAS CLUB 
COUPON UNIT 


7 


BOOK-— Size 2% x 334 inches 
All classes in each book. 25c to $20.00 
weekly payments. 


PUNCH 
New Model—Single Hole 


COUPON CONTAINERS 


Cut Away in Front—Figures Visible With- 
out Removing. 


TELLER’S TRAY 


Assorts Coupons as Payments are Made 


CABINET 


New Model—Shorter Drawers —Capacity 
1000—All Numbers Visible—Every tenth 
container blue—Numbers easily found. 


Write for Samples 


OUTCAULT ADVERTISING CO. 


221 East 20th Street 
Chicago, IIl. 


is for the ultimate benefit of every 
stockholder. ; 


SUCCESS ELSEWHERE 


The great industrial concerns of this 
country, such as American Telephone 
€@ Telegraph Company, Standard Oil 
Company of New Jersey, United States 
Steel Corporation, General Electric 
Company and many others, have found 
by experience over a number of years 
that stock ownership by employes has 
proven ‘ be a tremendous asset. In 
the banking field, the Bank of Italy, 
one of ‘te slargest and most rapidly 
growing banks of the country, has had 
such a plan in force for a number of 
years, and the officers of that bank 
consider that this feature has been 
largely responsible for the great success 
of that institution. 

Under the laws of New York State 
an industrial corporation may issue 
stock to employes on a partial payment 
plan, but banks are specifically excluded 
from this provision of the law and, in 
order to have a supply of stock avail- 
able, the plan outlined—of issuing stock 
to Western New York Investors, Inc., 
an affiliated corporation of the bank— 
has been devised. The market for all 
bank stocks is rather a permanent char- 
acter. The fact that any profit which 
may accrue on sales of the stock by 
Western New York Investors is to go 
to the stockholders of the bank is be- 
lieved to provide a fair means for 
bridging the legal difficulties. More: 
over, customer ownership of stock in 
a bank is becoming more and more im: 
portant in maintaining and acquiring 
new business for the bank. 


ALL EMPLOYES ELIGIBLE 


The stock acquisition plan will be 
handled through a fund which is to be 
in operation for five years, to be con- 
stituted by joint deposits by the em- 
ployes and the bank. To such deposits 
will be added whatever dividends are 
receivable from stocks held in the fund 





he eS 


AANDERBILT }oteL 


ld Point Comfort, 


Vir inia. 


Pc 


to obtain only in 
Ju ly. and August 
SingleRoom wit’: Bath } Double Room with Bath 


Srncbating meals 
$107° perday $63°"perweek 


including meals for two 


$18 ~* per day $126~ per week 


Jor Reservations Address ~ 


— a 


and whatever sum may be voted to em- 
ployes by way of a bonus from time 
to time, by the board. 

All employes who have been in serv- 
ice for one year are eligible to partici- 
pate in the plan. Employes, upon 
completing one year of service with 
the bank, become eligible to participate 
in the plan. 


Glennon - 
« Manager 


Participation will be either by de- 
ductions from salary, not to exceed 10 
per cent., or through the award of 
bonuses by the bank. ‘Those employes 
who subscribe through deductions in 
salary will receive a credit for the 
amount deducted from their salaries 
plus 25 per cent. of that amount from 


the funds of the bank. 


“IT’S ALWAYS BEEN DONE THIS WAY” 


The following article is reprinted from Net Results, a publication of H. A. Hopf & 
Company, management engineers of New York City. 


N editorial writer in The New 
Aw Times recently reminded us 
that when Lord Northcliffe 
bought the London Times he discovered 
a small room which a man who carried 
a leather bag entered every Saturday 
afternoon, emerging with the bag on 
Monday morning. The new owner 
asked various executives of the Times 
who the man was and what his errand. 
None could answer. Eventually the 
Inquisitive Northcliffe lay in wait for 


the mysterious visitor and learned the 
truth. Fifty years before, it happened 
that the editor of the Times desired to 
send a correspondent to Egypt on an 
errand demanding haste. But it was 
a Sunday, there was insufficient cash in 
the counting room and the banks were 
closed. The result of this embarrass- 
ment was an arrangement by which the 
Bank of England sent a messenger with 
£2000 to the Times office every Satur- 
day, and he remained “on tap” in the 
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EXAMINATIONS - SYSTEMS - TAXES 
FOR 


Banks and Trust Companies 


McARDLE & McARDLE 


ACCOUNTANTS AND AUDITORS 
New York City 


Forty-Two Broadway, 


little room until the resumption of 
banking business on Monday. His 
services were never needed and the ob- 
ject of his presence was forgotten, but 
in time he and his bag became an in- 
stitution. That, at least, is the story 
Frank Simonds tells. 

There is a similar instance in Prin- 
cesse Lucien Murat’s new life of Cath- 
erine the Great. When Bismarck went 
to St. Petersburg as ambassador, in 
1859, sixty-three years after the death 
of Catherine, he noticed that a sentry 
stood always in the middle of a lawn 
in the summer garden. Nobody at 
court could tell the Prussian why. In- 
vestigation showed that about a cen- 
tury before Catherine one day saw 
some pretty flowers growing at the 
spot and, calling a nearby soldier, bade 
him stand guard over the posies until 
she returned to pick them. The Em- 
press never returned, but the sentry 
was perpetually renewed. Until Bis- 
marck came nobody had ever asked 
why, perhaps because it was not al- 
ways safe to inquire about imperial 
institutions. 

All their lives many people (and 
governments) keep on doing things be- 


cause they “have always been done.” 
Men carry keys long after the locks 
they fitted have been destroyed. 

Offices keep records, confessedly use- 
less, just because they “have always 
been kept.” Offices perform useless 
routine because “it’s always been done 
that way.” They purchase costly sup- 
plies, stationery, etc., because no one 
thought of changing to something 
equally as serviceable but less expensive. 
They employ idle stenographers and 
secretaries because idle stenographers 
and secretaries have grown to be part 
of their organization structure, al- 
though stenographic bureaus and dictat- 
ing machines would take care of their 
requirements at less cost. They main- 
tain needless and expensive records, 
compile costly reports, etc., because 
away back in the company’s early his- 
tory somebody required them, even 
though that somebody, like the former 
editor of the London Times and Cath- 
erine the Great, passed on many years 
ago. 

Still it is being done in the old and 
expensive way. Why? Because they 
need new ideas and those ideas can 
best be supplied from an_ outside 
source. 





DETROIT AND SECURITY TRUST COMPANY 
CONSOLIDATION 


dation of the Detroit Trust 

Company and the Security 
Trust Company of Detroit were con- 
cluded recently and approved by the 
boards of directors of both companies. 
The joining of these two companies, to 
be known as the Detroit and Security 
Trust Company, will result in a trust 
company with a capital of $3,000,000, 
surplus of $7,000,000 and undivided 
profits of over $3,000,000—a total in- 
vested capital of over $13,000,000. 


N ‘essa of the for the consoli- 


RALPH STONE 


Chairman of the board Detroit Trust 

Company, who will have the same 

position in the consolidated institu- 
tion. 


This will give Detroit the largest trust 
company in the United States, in point 
of invested capital, doing exclusively a 
trust and not a banking business. 
According to a joint statement issued 
by Ralph Stone, chairman of the board, 
and McPherson Browning, president of 
the Detroit Trust Company, and Albert 
E. Green, president of the Security 


Trust Company, the recommendations 
of the boards of directors will be sub- 
mitted to the stockholders at meetings 
which will be called in accordance with 
the by-laws of the two companies. The 


McPHERSON BROWNING 


President Detroit Trust Company, 
who will continue as president the 
Detroit and Security Trust Company. 


date upon which the consolidation will 
be effected will be determined later. 
It is planned to make adjustments so 
that the consolidation may be brought 
about by the exchange of one share of 
stock of each of the old companies for 
one share of stock of the new. 

The management of the new com- 
pany will be unchanged, with Ralph 
Stone as chairman of the board, Albert 
E. Green as vice-chairman, and Mc- 
Pherson Browning as president. The 
boards of directors and the entire ofh- 
cial and clerical staffs will continue to 
serve in their respective capacities. 

It is planned that eventually the or- 
ganization of the Security Trust Com- 
pany will move into the Detroit Trust 
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Company's new building at the south- 
west corner of Fort and Shelby streets, 
into which the Detroit Trust Company 
moved on May 18 of last year. This 
building is so constructed that addi- 
tional stories can be added as the busi- 
ness of the merged company expands. 

The Detroit Trust Company was in- 
corporated in 1901 and the Security 


Oc. m. waves @ Co., veTROIT 
ALBERT E. GREEN 


President Security Trust Company, 

who will be vice-chairman *of the 

board of the Detroit and Security 
Trust Company. 


Trust Company in 1906, and the two 
companies therefore have official or- 
ganizations with extended experience in 


the handling of all kinds of trust and 
financial problems. 

The present board of directors of the 
Detroit Trust Company is made up of 
Frank H. Alfred, William T. Barbour, 
Warren S. Booth, Thomas J. Bosquett, 
McPherson Browning, Arthur H. Buhl, 
Edward H. Butler, Lawrence ‘K. Butler, 
David S. Carter, James E. Danaher, 
James E. Davidson, Samuel T. Douglas, 
Walter L. Dunham, John M. Dwyer, 
C. Goodloe Edgar, J. B. Ford, Jr., Ben- 
ton Hanchett, Julian H. Harris, Oren 
S. Hawes, Christian H. Hecker, Ed- 
ward J. Hickey, Charles H. Hodges, 
Richard P. Joy, Wm. R. Kales, Sidney 
T. Miller, C. S. Mott, Dr. Fred T. 
Murphy, John T. Nichols, James V. 
Oxtoby, Daniel L. Quirk, Jr., Horace 
H. Rackham, Charles M. Roehm, Wal- 
ter Scotten, Charles P. Spicer, E. 
D. Stair, Henry Shelden, Henry G. 
Stevens, Ralph Stone and Homer 
Warren. 

The present board of directors of 
the Security Trust Company includes 
Standish Backus, Calvin P. Bentley, 
Ralph H. Booth, Edgar W. Bowen, 
Walter O. Briggs, Henry M. Butzel, 
Leo M. Butzel, H. L. Chittenden, 
Emory W. Clark, Horace E. Dodge, 
Jr., D. Dwight Douglas, Dexter M. 
Ferry, Jr., Charles T. Fisher, Albert E. 
Green, C. H. Haberkorn, Jr., James S. 
Holden, Gilbert W. Lee, Edwin C. 
Lewis, Eugene W. Lewis, Peter J. 
Monaghan, M. J. Murphy, Fred J. 
Robinson, Wesson Seyburn, Richard H. 
Webber, James T. Whitehead and 
Charles Wright, Jr. 


MERGER GIVES DALLAS, TEXAS, 
$39,000,000 BANK 


ERGER of the Republic Na- 
tional Bank and the Republic 


Trust & Savings Bank, of 
Dallas, Texas, has resulted in the 
Republic National Bank © Trust 
Co., an institution with invested cap- 
ital of more than $5,000,000 and total 


resources of more than $39,000,000. 
Total deposits of the bank, as shown in 
the consolidated statement of February 
28, are $29,023,749. Of this total 
more than $20,000,000 is in individual 
deposits. 

The officers of both companies are 
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continuing with the new institution in 
their present capacities. In addition, 
there is an executive committee com 
posed of Wirt Davis, chairman; W. O. 
Connor, F. F. Florence and Frank E. 
Austin. 

The Republic National Bank opened 
its doors for business February 14, 
1920, under the name of the Guaranty 
Bank & Trust. Co. and has grown until 
its capital, surplus and profits were the 
second largest among the banks in the 
eleventh Federal Reserve district. 

The Republic Trust & Savings Bank 
was organized in 1923 and operated in 
the Republic Bank building with the 


national bank. 


W. O. Connor 


President Republic National Bank of 

Dallas, Texas, and chairman of the 

board Republic Trust & Savings Bank, 

which have recently consolidated into 

the Republic National Bank @& 
Trust Co. 


Officers of the Republic National 
Bank, who continue with the new in- 
stitution, are W. O. Connor, presi- 
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dent; F. F. Florence, first vice-president; 
Leslie Waggener, William Z. Hayes, 
John R. Haven, John E. Owens, active 
vice-presidents; Rupert Eldridge, vice- 
president and cashier; J. M. Hadra, 
active vice-president; Frank E. Austin, 


F. F. FLORENCE 


First vice-president Republic National 

Bank of Dallas, Texas, who -will hold 

the same position with the enlarged 
institution. 


vice-president; Eugene DeBogory, yice- 
president; R. F. Nicholson, comptroller. 

Officers of the Republic Trust & 
Savings Bank, who continue with the 
consolidated bank, are W. O. Connor, 
chairman of board; Wirt Davis, presi- 
dent; Leslie Waggener, vice-president; 
S. W. Marshall, counsel and trust 
officer; C. E. Long, manager farm loan 
department; S. N. Adams, manager sav- 
ings department; Percy Davis, vice- 
president; R. J. Machbean, secretary; 
John A. Lomax, manager bond depart- 
ment; H. W. Chandler, manager city 
loan and real estate departments. 
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Che Chase National Bank 


of the City of New York 
57 Broadway 


Statement of Condition at close of Business February 28, 1928 


RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks.$ 295,668,824.86 
Loans and Discounts 551,800,783.05 
U. &. Government Securities 125,180,730.67 
Other Securities 35,027,775.41 
Bank Buildings 10,014,952.70 
Redemption Fund—twv. 
Treasurer 
Customers’ Acceptance 
Liability ..$63,923,906.71 
Less Amount 
in Portfolio 19,377,185.82 


124,875.00 


44,546,720.89 
Other Assets 753,966.85 


$1,063,118,629.43 


LIABILITICS 


$ 50,000,000.00 
40,000,000.00 
17,462,411.15 


Capital 

Surplus 

Undivided Profits 

Reserved for ‘Taxes, In- 
terest, etc. 

Deposits 

Due to Federal 
Bank 

Circulating Notes 

Acceptances $64,764,532.04 


Less Amount 
in Portfolio 19,377,185.82 


Acceptances, Bills, etc., 
Sold with Endorsement. 
Other Liabilities 


3,614,834.47 
857,757,013.97 

Reserve 
13,000,000.00 
2,407,500.00 


45,387 ,346.22 


33,108,449.90 
381,073.72 


$1,063,118,629.413 


Board of Directors 


HENRY W. CANNON 

ALBERT H. WIGGIN 
Chairman of the Board 

JAMES N. HILL 

DANIEL C. JACKLING 
Fresiaent, Ltah Copper Co. 

CHARLES M. SCHWAB 
Chairman, Board of Directors, Bethlehem 
Steel Corporation 

SAMUEL H. MILLER 
Vice-President 

NEWCOMB CARLTON 
President, Western 
Company 

FREDERICK H. ECKER 
Vice-President, Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company 

EUGENE V. R. THAYER 
Chairman, Board of Directors, 
Alegre Sugar Company 

CARL J. SCHMIDLAPP 
Vice-President 

GERHARD M. DAHL 
Chairman, Board of Directors, Brooklyn- 
Manhattan Transit Corporation 

REEVE SCHLEY 
Vice-President 

H. WENDELL ENDICOTT 

JEREMIAH MILBANK 

HENRY OLLESHEIMER 
Vice-President 

ARTHUR G. HOFFMAN 
Vice-President, The Great Atlantic & 
Pacific Tea Co. of America 

F. EDSON WHITE 
President, Armour & Co. 

ALFRED P. SLOAN, JR. 
President, General Motors Corporation 


Union Telegraph 


Punta 


ELISHA WALKER 
President, Blair & Co., Inc. 


MALCOLM G. CHACE 


THOMAS N. McCARTER 
President, Public Service Corporation of 
New Jersey 


ROBERT L. CLARKSON 
President 


AMOS L. BEATY 
JOHN McHUGH 
Chairman of the Executive Committee 
WILLIAM E. 8. GRISWOLD 
Vice-President, W. & J. Sloane 
HENRY O. HAVEMEYER 
President, Brooklyn Eastern District 
Terminal 


WILLIAM A. JAMISON 
Arbuckle Brothers 
L. F. LOREE 
President, The Delaware & Hudson Co. 


THEODORE PRATT 


ROBERT C. PRUYN 
President, National Commercial Bank & 
Trust Company, Albany, N. Y. 
SAMUEL F. PRYOR 
Chairman of the Executive Committee, 
Remington Arms Company, Inc. 
FERDINAND W. ROEBLING, JR. 
President, J. A. Roebling’s Sons Co. 
EARL D. BABST 
Chairman, Board of Directors, American 
Sugar Refining Company 
FRANCIS H. BROWNELL 
Vice-President, American 
Refining Company 
JAMES T. LEE 


Smelting & 
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WHAT BANKS AND BANKERS 
ARE DOING 


ARTHUR B. CLarK, vice-president the 
National Bank of Rochester, N. Y., 
has been elected a director of that in- 
stitution. Mr. Clark has been associ- 
ated with banks in western New York 
for thirty years and is well known in 
banking and financial circles. He has 
been a vice-president of the National 
Bank of Rochester since 1925. 


EFFINGHAM B. Morris has been elected 
a director of the First National Bank 
of Philadelphia, Pa. Mr. Morris was 
formerly a member of the advisory 
board at the Centennial office of the 
bank. 


Henry E. BopMAN 
Recently made chairman of the board 
Guardian Trust Company of Detroit. 
Mr. Bodman has been counsel for the 
Guardian Group since its organiza- 
tion. He is a director in the Guardian 
Trust, the Guardian Detroit Bank and 

the Guardian Detroit Company. 


Grorce L. Lewis has been appointed 
trust officer the Bankers Trust Com- 
pany of New York. He has been with 
the company since 1919. 


A. W. SNYDER has been elected a vice- 
president the St. Louis Commerce Com- 
pany, an investment division of the 
National Bank of Commerce in St. 
Louis. Mr. Snyder has been with the 


St. Louis Commerce Company and the 
Federal Commerce Trust Company for 
a year and a half. Prior to that he was 
with Stifel Nicolaus & Company. 


© uNodERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 


Gerorce W. Davison 


President Central Union Trust Com- 

pany of New York, who recently ad- 

dressed the American Club in Paris. 

Excerpts of Mr. Davison’s address are 

reprinted with editorial comment on 
page 6 of this magazine. 


RICHARD WHITNEY, head of the firm 
of Richard Whitney & Co., New York, 
has been elected vice-president the New 
York Stock Exchange to succeed Walter 
L. Johnson. Mr. Whitney has been a 
member of the governing committee 
since 1919 and is a member of the 
committee on arrangements and the 
committee on business control. He is 
also a director of the Stock Clearing 
Corporation. . 
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National Bank 


Offers to its banking correspon- 
dents in all parts of the United 
States specialized international 
banking service. Exceptional con- 
nections in South and Central 


America. 
Hanover Sq. New York 


Special Representative 
148 B Rented St., mamta E. c. 3. 
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Juan M. O. Monasterio has been ap- 
pointed manager and Harry Lawton as- 
sistant manager the foreign depart- 
ment Hibernia Bank & Trust Co., New 
Orleans. Mr. Monasterio went to New 
Orleans from Mexico City in 1915 and 
has had considerable experience in for- 
eign banking. He joined the foreign 
department of the Hibernia in 1923 
and in 1925 was appointed assistant 
manager. 

Mr. Lawton has spent a number of 
years in the employ of Thos. Cook & 
Son, serving in London, Paris, Cologne 
and Cannes. In 1896 he came to the 
United States and has been associated 
with the foreign departments of various 
New York and Chicago banks. When 
in Chicago he inaugurated the Export 
Managers’ Association. He has been 
connected with the Hibernia organiza- 
tion since 1923, when he became con- 
nected with the New York office of the 
Hibernia Securities Company. 


ALFRED Ewer, for many years a na- 
tional bank examirer in Massachusetts, 
died recently. After retiring from 
Government service, where he had 
served longer than any other examiner, 
he formed a private firm for similar 
service, from which he retired a few 
years ago. 


ALLEN Gray Hoyt, vice-president the 
National City Company of New York 
since 1918, has been elected a vice- 
president the National City Bank and 
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will join the trust department, where 
he will assume general supervision of 
review and investment of all trust funds 
held by the bank. 

Mr. Hoyt’s duties will include pass- 
ing upon securities for investment, 
watching the status of securities held 
in trust, and following the develop- 
ments and trends bearing upon the se- 
curities. 


Norporne P. GATLING, for the last 
seventeen years actively associated with 
the Chatham Phenix National Bank and 
Trust Company of New York and for 
more than ten years a vice-president 
and director, has resigned his vice- 
presidency. He will, however, continue 
as a member of the board. 

Mr. Gatling is a Virginian and was 
secretary of the Virginia Bankers As 
sociation for ten years prior to 1903 
when he became associated with the 
Merchants National Bank of Philedel- 
phia as its traveling representative. Two 
years later he was made assistant 
cashier and when that bank was al- 
sorbed by the First National Bank, Mr. 
Gatling continued with the institution 
until he joined the Chatham Phenix as 
assistant cashier. Two years later he 
was made vice-president and in 1915 a 
director. He has served on the council 
of the American Bankers Association 
and many of its committees. He is 
also president of the Eagle Rock Bank, 
Eagle Rock, Va., which he organized 
before moving to New York. 


CITIES SERVICE EARNINGS 
LARGEST IN COMPANY'S 
HISTORY 


THE eighteenth annual report of Cities 
Service Company, just issued, shows 
1927 to have been the most successful 
year in the company’s history. Con- 
solidated net earnings of the company 
and its subsidiaries exceeded $60,000,- 
000, an increase of nearly 30 per cent. 
over earnings in 1926. 

Consolidated net earnings equalled 
9.44 per cent. on the total capitalization 
and funded debt of the Cities Service 
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WILLIAM J. WASON, JR., Vice-President 
HOWARD D. JOOST, Vice-President 
J. NORMAN CARPENTER, Vice-President 
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organization. The increase in net earn- 
ings was equivalent to 15 per cent. on 
the increased capitalization and funded 
debt. 

Total assets of this nation-wide pub- 
lic service organization increased dur- 
ing the year to $809,000,000. Work- 
ing capital increased 16 per cent., from 
$45,300,000 at the close of 1926, to 
$52,900,000 at the end of 1927. 

The annual report shows that in 1927 
Cities Service petroleum subsidiaries 
produced over 28,000,000 barrels of 
oil and marketed petroleum products at 
the rate of 45,000 barrels daily through 
its own distributing system in 3770 
communities. Public utility subsidiaries 
marketed over 71,000,000,000 cubic 
feet of natural and manufactured gas 
and 1,307,000,000 kilowatt hours of 
electricity. 

Last year more than 50,000 investors 
were added to the security holders of 
the Cities Service organization, bring- 
ing the total to more than 350,000— 
the second largest list in the country. 
The list includes many trust com- 
panies, banks and other institutions, as 
well as individuals in every state and 
in thirty-seven foreign countries. 


UNION TRUST, DETROIT, HOST 
TO LAW GRADUATES 


In accordance with a custom inaugu- 
rated last year by the Union Trust 
Company of Detroit, the graduates of 
the law departments of three Detroit 
colleges were guests at a banquet given 
by the company at the Book-Cadillac 
Hotel recently. More than 300 law 
students from the graduating classes of 


JULIAN P. FAIRCHILD, President 


ALBERT E. ECKERSON Auditor 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON 


Kings County Trust Company 
City of New York, Borough of Brooklyn 
Capital $500,000 Surplus $5,000,000 Undivided Profits $548,000 


THOMAS BLAKE, Secretary 
ALBERT I. TABOR, Assistant Secretary 
CLARENCE E. TOBIAS, Assistant Secretary 


UU 


DEPOSITS 
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the University of Detroit, Detroit Col- 
lege of Law, and Detroit City Law 
School were present. 

Hal H. Smith, of Beaumont, Smith 
& Harris, presided as toastmaster and 
the chief speaker was W. W. Potter, 
Justice of the Supreme Court of Michi- 
gan. 


NIGHT VAULTS INSTALLED 


THE Bank Vault Inspection Company 
of Philadelphia is installing its “Yeo” 
rotary night depository in the National 
City Bank, Long Beach, N. Y.; Liberty 
Bank of Buffalo, N. Y.; Rye National 
Bank, Rye, N. Y.; Niagara Falls Trust 
Company, Niagara Falls, N. Y.; Chase 
National Bank of New York, Harlem 
branch. 

These banks will thus be able to 
offer a complete twenty-four hour 
service. 


BROWN BROTHERS COMPLETE 
LEGAL BOND LIST 


Brown Brothers & Co., investment 
bankers of New York, have completed 
the 1928 edition of a booklet pub- 
lished by them listing bonds legal for 
savings banks in New York, Massa- 
chusetts and Connecticut. A new fea- 
ture in the current issue is the tentative 
list of public utility securities now con- 
sidered legal for savings banks in New 
York State. Up to the time of the re- 
cent enactment of the law by the New 
York State legislature public utility se- 
curities were never legal investments in 
New York State. The enactment of 
the law permits a much wider invest- 
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ment range than New York savings 
banks have ever enjoyed. 

The list of public utility issues legal 
in New York includes the securities of 
companies prominent throughout the 
country and is not confined to the 
issues of any one state. The lists of 
legal investments for savings banks in 
Massachusetts and Connecticut show 
important changes and also include a 
selection of public utility bonds. 

The list of legal investments is 
separated as to states and classified as 
to state, municipal, railroad and pub- 
lic utilities issues. The booklet, which 
comprises fifty-six pages, also contains 
an indexed list of all securities legal 
for savings bank investment in the three 
states. 


UNION TRUST CONTEST ON 
INSTALMENT BUYING 


INSTALMENT buying was the subject of 
the fifth annual essay contest held by 
the Union Trust Company of Detroit, 
in which the five prize winners have 
recently been named. Each winner re- 
reives a $1000 scholarship in the ac- 
credited educational institution of his 
choice. Five first alternates receive 
$100 each. 

That this subject is of outstanding 
interest to many people in the United 
States today is demonstrated by the fact 
that almost twice as many essays were 
submitted in this contest as were sub- 
mitted last year, even though last year’s 
subject was an interesting one, “The 
Family Budget—What It Is and What 
It Does.” 

The five prize winning essays on the 
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subject of “Instalment Buying” have 
been reprinted in a booklet. The es- 
says constitute a summary of the opin- 
ion current today as to the merits or 
faults of this new outstanding factor in 
our economic life today. A copy of 
the booklet will be sent by the Union 
Trust Company to anyone who writes 
requesting it. 


GENERAL MOTORS OVERSEAS 
SALES INCREASE 


DuRING the first quarter of 1928 Gen- 
eral Motors cars sold to overseas deal- 
ers totaled 56,937, according to an- 
nouncement by Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., 
president of the General Motors Cor- 
poration. This compares with 39,443 
cars and trucks sold to overseas dealers 
in the first quarter of 1927, an increase 
of 17,494 units or 44.4 per cent. The 
figure of 56,937 units for the first 
quarter of this year represents a record 
quarter for overseas sales, the best pre- 
vious record having been 53,009 cars 
in the second quarter of 1927. 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT COM- 
PANY SHOWS INCREASE 


Report of the Commercial Credit 
Company of Baltimore shows consoli- 
dated volume for April, 1928, of $24, 
883,580 as against $20,539,138 for 
April, 1927, an increase of more than 
20 per cent. Total receivables out: 
standing increased during April, 1928, 
by $5,487,029 as against an increase 
of $728,998 during April, 1927. 
Consolidated net income for April, 
1928, after Federal taxes and all ad- 
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justments, was the largest of any April 
in the history of the company, the 
amount applicable to its capital stock 
being $302,297, an increase of $66,386 
over March, 1928, and of $143,279 
over April, 1927. 

Consolidated net income applicable 
to its common stock for April, 1928, 
was $208,964 as against $65,684 for 
April, 1927, an increase of $143,279 
or 218 per cent. 

Consolidated net income for April, 
1928, applicable to its capital stock 
was at the rate of four and one-half 
times its first preferred stock dividend 
requirements for the month, and at the 
annual rate of $3.68 per share on its 
common stock as against $2.51 for 
March, 1928. 

April operations were conducted 
with 1487 employes on April 30, 1928, 
as against 1796 employes on April 30, 
1927. This shows a saving of 309 em- 
ployes, although outstandings and aver- 
age net cash employed during April 
this year were larger than last year. 
This increase in efficiency had much to 
do with the increase in net income. 

The company held its first general 
meeting of all branch managers 
throughout the United States and Can- 
ada at Baltimore on May 21, 22 and 
23, at which details of several partici- 
pating plans were announced. 


MISSOURI ESSAY CONTEST 
WINNERS NAMED 


THE winners of thirty-one cash prizes 
in the state-wide school essay contest 
on “Banking” conducted by the Miss- 
ouri Bankers Association have been an- 
nounced by Edward Buder of St. Louis, 
president of the association. A total 
of 187 essays were submitted. 

A total of $240 was awarded, four 
prizes of $25 each among the high and 
grammar schools and three prizes in 
each of the eight groups, or districts, 
into which the state was divided. In 
one district—group 2—only two manu- 
scripts were submitted. Neither of 
these qualified for first prize, so they 
were awarded second and third prizes. 
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In groups 1 and 4, three tied for 
third prize and each was awarded the 
fuil amount. 


OKLAHOMA BANKERS MEET 


L. K. MEEK, of Ponca City, who has 
served as president pro tem since the 
death of the former president, was 
elected head of the Oklahoma Bankers 
Association for the coming year at the 
convention held recently in Tulsa. Mr. 
Meek is president the Security State 
Bank of Ponca City and a pioneer 
member the Oklahoma association. F. 
H. Sherwood, president National Bank 
of Commerce of Hugo, was chosen vice- 
president and Guy Ford, president 
First National Bank of Sayre, treasurer. 

At a meeting of the executive com- 
mittee Eugene P. Gum was re-elected 
secretary and Miss Gertrude Corbitt 
assistant secretary. 

The association will hold its 1929 
meeting in May at Oklahoma City. 
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Learn a Foreign | 
Language 


French, Spanish, Italian, 
German, etc. 


Conversational instruction under 
our native teachers will give you a 
practical knowledge of any lan- 
guage in a few months. We invite 
you to take a Free Trial Lesson. 
Day and Evening Classes and In- 
dividual Instruction. Catalogue on 
request. 


BERLITZ 


SCHOOL OF 


LANGUAGES 


Est. 49 years 336 Branches 


New York—30 W 34th St., Tel. Pennsylvania 1188 
Brooklyn—2 '8 Livingston St., Tel. Triangle 1946 
If there is no Berlitz School in your city 
write to Dept. Z for particulars of our 
Correspondence Course in FRENCH. 


SEABOARD LEASES PROPERTY 
FOR BRANCH 


THE Seaboard National Bank of New 
York has leased the property at 40-42 
West 34th street, between Fifth avenue 
and Broadway, as a site for its New 
Netherland branch, now located at 41 
West 34th street. 

When it takes possession in May of 
next year, the bank will improve the 
property either with an_ individual 
building or a taller structure to con- 
tain banking quarters. 


NEW YORK TITLE AND MORT- 
GAGE IN WASHINGTON, D. C. 


THE New York Title and Mortgage 
Company has -completed - arrangements 
to participate in the insurance of titles 
to real estate in Washington, D. C. 
Arrangements have been completed 
by William H. McNeal, vice-president, 
and George S. Parsons, solicitor of the 


National Title Insurance department of 
the New York Title and Mortgage, for 
the affiliation of the company with the 
Capitol Title and Guarantee Company 
of Washington, D. C. 


CHEMICAL OPENS BRANCH 


THE Chemical National Bank of New 
York has opened a branch at 320 
Broadway, at Pearl street. 


THREE BANKS JOIN COM- 
MUNITY TRUST 


THE list of financial institutions af- 
filiated in the New York Community 
Trust has been augmented by the Farm- 
ers Loan and Trust Company, the 
Guaranty Trust Company and _ the 
Bank of United States, New York. 

The directorate of each company 
adopted resolutions agreeing to hold 
custody of funds constituting a part of 
the Community Trust, and the trustee 
committee ratified the addition of the 
companies to the list of member in- 
stitutions. 

William C. Potter of the Guaranty, 
James H. Perkins of the Farmers and 
Bernard K. Marcus of the Bank of 
United States became members of the 
trustee committee, with Méerrel P. 
Callaway, William A. Duncan and C. 
Stanley Mitchell as their respective 
alternates. 

The Bank of United States takes the 
place in the trust of the Central Mer- 
cantile Bank and Trust Company, 
which was merged into the Bank of 
United States recently. 


AMERICAN ECHANGE IRVING 
TRUST MOVES 


PENDING the erection of its new build- 
ing at the corner of Broadway and 
Wall street, the American Exchange 
Irving Trust Company of New York 
has moved that part of its business 
heretofore conducted at 128 Broadway 
to its office at 60 Broadway, in the 
same block with the recently acquired 
building site. 
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Additional space has been secured 
and alterations made at the 60 Broad- 
way offices to provide room for the ad- 
ditional volume of business. 


CHASE CAPITAL INCREASE 
APPROVED 


STOCKHOLDERS of the Chase National 
Bank and the Chase Securities Corpora- 
tion, New York, have approved a pro- 
posal of the directors for an increase of 
$40,000,000 to capital funds. This in- 
crease will give the two affliated or- 
ganizations combined capital, surplus 
and undivided profits exceeding $177,- 
000,000. 

The plan provides for the sale to 
shareholders of 100,000 new shares of 
the bank’s stock, proceeds from which 
will be used to increase the capital of 
the bank from $50,000,000 to $60,- 
000,000, the surplus from $40,000,000 
to $60,000,000, and to add $10,000,000 
to the capital structure of the Chase 
Securities Corporation. Stockholders 
are being offered the privilege of sub- 
scribing to the new stock at $400 per 
share on the basis of one new share for 
each five shares now held. The stock 
is currently quoted around $730 a 
share. 

It is contemplated that the present 
annual dividend rate of $18 per share, 
which represents 14 per cent. on the 
stock of the bank and $4 per share for 
the securities corporation, will be main- 
tained. 


W. O. McCLURE HEADS SAFE 
DEPOSIT COUNCIL 


W. O. McCture, manager the safe 
deposit department of the Cleveland 
Trust Company, Cleveland, Ohio, was 
elected president the National Safe De- 
posit Council at its meeting in New 


York recently. Mr. McClure has been 


secretary of the council, was the first 


president of the Cleveland Safe Deposit 
Association and is now a member of 
its board of governors. 

Four hundred members and guests of 
the council attended the three days’ 
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meeting at the Hotel Roosevelt.  Fri- 
day afternoon was devoted to a trip up 
the Hudson to West Point and on 
Saturday evening the annual banquet 
was held. 

Business sessions occupied the re- 
mainder of the three-day period. Among 
the speakers were George H. Boynton, 
manager safe deposit department New 
England Trust Company, Boston; John 
A. Sheetz, cashier First National Bank, 


W. O. McCLureE 


Manager safe deposit department 

Cleveland Trust Company and re- 

cently elected president the National 
Safe Deposit Council. 


Willoughby, Ohio; N. H. Sherwood, 
assistant cashier First National Bank, 
Stamford, Conn.; Edward H. Letch- 
worth, general counsel the Marine 
Trust Company, Buffalo, N. Y.; Seth 
T. Cole, deputy commissioner Depart- 
ment of Taxation and Finance, State of 
New York; Miss Helen E. Mallory, 
Second National Bank, Elmira, N. Y.; 
George G. Bradford, manager Union 
Safe Deposit Vaults, Boston, Mass.; W. 
O. McClure; Earl W. Stamm, vice- 
president National Bank of Commerce, 
New London, Conn.; R. Foster Rey- 
nolds, assistant manager safe deposit de- 
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partment Rhode Island Trust Com- 
pany, Providence, R. I.; Edward J. 
Phelps, president Northern Trust Com- 
pany, Chicago; Elmer Guentzler, man- 
ager safe deposit department Guardian 
Trust Company, Cleveland; William 
Sutton, secretary State Trust Company, 
North Tonawanda, N. Y.; Albert M. 
Mueller, vice-president the Trust Com- 
pany of New Jersey, Jersey City. 


P. T. WHITE MADE PRESIDENT 
CLEVELAND BOND CLUB 


AT an election held recently, P. T. 
White, vice-president the Cleveland 
Trust Company, was elected president 


Vice-president the Cleveland Trust 

Company, who was recently elected 

president of the Bond Club of 
Cleveland. 


the Bond Club of Cleveland. R. A. 
Bishop, vice-president Central National 
Bank, was made vice-president of the 
club; R. L. Denison of the Guaranty 
Company, treasurer; and J. D. Myer, 
bond department the Cleveland Trust 
Company, secretary. 

New members of the board of gov- 
ernors are D. W. Myers of Hayden, 
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Miller Co.; R. A. Gillis of Halsey, 
Stuart & Co.; and George Denison, 
Guardian Trust Company. Members 
re-elected to the board were H. F. 
Jones of the Bankers Trust Company 
and G. M. Kingsley of Hornblower 
and Weeks. 

Mr. White is in charge of the bond 
department of the Cleveland Trust and 
is known nationally as an authority on 
bond matters. He has been in the in- 
vestment business since 1890 and or- 
ganized the bond department of the 
Cleveland Trust in 1909. 


NEW YORK CHAPTER, A. I. B, 
GRADUATES 110 


CERTIFICATES were given to 110 mem- 
bers of the New York Chapter, Amer- 
ican Institute of Banking, at gradua- 
tion exercises held recently at the Brick 
Presbyterian Church, New York. 

Nelson M. McKernan presided and 
speakers included C. W. Banta, vice- 
president Bank of America, N. A, 
the Rev. Herbert J. Glover and Wil- 
liam A. Ten Eyck, Jr., a student. 


BALTIMORE BANK OBSERVES 
SIXTIETH ANNIVERSARY 


THE National Central Bank of Balti- 
more observed the sixtieth anniversary 
of its founding last month. 

The bank was organized in 1868 in 
the office of the Wecker, a German 
newspaper. It was known first as the 
German Savings Bank and later, in 
1874, changed its name to the Ger 
man Bank of Baltimore and became a 
commercial bank. On May 1, 1918, 
the German Bank of Baltimore became 
the National Central Bank of Balti 
more. 

From the newspaper office in which 
it first opened for business the bank 
has moved only twice. Its present 
quarters on the corner of Baltimore 
and Holliday streets are soon to be rev 
modeled to give additional space for in 
creasing business. 

Charles Weber was the first presi 
dent of the bank. He was followed by 
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A.H. Schulz, August Weber and Wil- 
liam E. Katenkamp, who is the bank's 
present head. 

Statement of the bank as of Febru- 
ary 28, 1928, showed capital of $400,- 
000, surplus of the same amount, un- 
divided profits of $250,255, deposits of 
$4,488,372 and total resources of $5,- 
574,658. 


FRANKLIN TRUST OPENS 
NEW HOME 


THE Franklin Trust Company of Phila- 
delphia has recently opened the new 
building of its West Philadelphia office. 
The new banking home, which is lo- 
cated at 52nd and Market streets, is 
modern in every respect and contains 
the most up-to-date banking equipment. 

A feature of the opening was a 
special exhibit of the Ford Motor Com- 
pany showing the Model “A” Ford 
car in different stages of assembly. 


NATIONAL CITY BUYS SITE IN 
LONG ISLAND CITY 


THE National City Bank of New York 
has acquired a site at 408 Jackson 
avenue, Long Island City. A_ brick 
store and office building, now occupy- 
ing the site, will be altered for occupa- 
tion by the bank. 


MURRAY HILL TRUST TO 
DOUBLE CAPITAL 


STOCKHOLDERS of the Murray Hill 
Trust Company, New York, have ap- 
proved a proposal of the directors to 
increase the stock of the bank from $1,- 
000,000 to $2,000,000. The new stock, 
consisting of 10,000 shares, is to be of- 
fered to stockholders at $150 a share, 
together with the right to purchase one 
additional share of Murray Hill Allied 
Corporation stock at $25 a share. 
After the new financing, the trust 
company will have paid-in capital of 
$2,000,000 and surplus of $1,500,000, 
while the Murray Hill Allied Corpora- 
tion will have capital and surplus of 
more than $500,000. The trust com- 


The South Carolina 


National Bank 
Charleston, S. C. 
Greenville, S.C. - Columbia, S. C. 


Consolidation of 
Bank of Charleston, N. B. A. 
Charleston, S. C. 
Norwood Nat. Bank Carolina Nat. Bank 
Greenville, 8. C. Columbia, 8. C. 


Capital $ 1,100,000.00 
Surplus 800,000.00 
Resources 30,000,000.00 


pany opened for business in Septem: 
ber, 1926. 

The deposits of the trust company 
are approaching $10,000,000, and its 
last published statement showed un- 
divided profits and reserves of $175,- 
000 since the opening for business. 
The Murray Hill Allied Corporation, 
which is a security company owned 
entirely by the stockholders of the 
Murray Hill Trust Company, began 
business in September, 1927, and is 
reported to have earned substantial 
profits. 


ALABAMA BANKERS HOLD 
ANNUAL MEETING 


OFFICERS of the Alabama Bankers As- 
sociation, elected at the association’s 
annual meeting in Mobile recently, are: 
J. J. Flowers, vice-president Dothan 
Bank & Trust Co., president; E. W. 
McLeod of Huntsville, first vice-presi- 
dent; John H. Drakeford of Tuskegee, 
second vice-president; H. C. Armstrong 
of Selma, chairman agricultural com- 
mittee; M. A. Vincentelli, Montgomery, 
secretary-treasurer. 

The 1929 convention will be held in 
Montgomery. 

Among the speakers at the meeting 
were Alvin Ousley of Dallas, Tex., 
former national commander of the 
American Legion; Charles $§. McCain, 
president National Park Bank of New 
York; and Eugene R. Black, governor 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of At- 
lanta. 
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MONSEES ELECTED HEAD 
NEW YORK A. I. B. 


WALTER MownseEEs, of the Farmers 
Loan and Trust Company of New 
York, has been elected president the 
New York Chapter, Inc., American In- 
stitute of Banking. Mr. Monsees was 
formerly first vice-president. 

Other officers elected to serve ‘for one 
year are Clifford L. Lundgren, of the 
Chase National Bank, first vice-presi- 
dent; Alan G. Warner, Chatham 
Phenix National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, second vice-president; Payson G. 
Gates, Bankers Trust Company, treas- 
urer, and Jere V. D. Stryker, Federal 
Reserve Bank, chief counsel. 

Ten members elected to serve for 
three years on the board of governors 
are Horace W. Foster, George A. Behr- 
ken, Martin J. Jensen, Ernest T. Love, 
Harry A. Merritt, Frederick C. Metz, 
Mortimore F. Hill, Joseph J. Tuohig, 
Edward Vanderpoel and William S. 
Wallace. 


NEW JERSEY SAVINGS BANKERS 
MEET 


FREDERIC J. MEyYSTRE, president the 
Hoboken Savings Bank, was elected 
president the New Jersey Savings Bank 
Association to succeed Robert J. Ren- 
dall, president Hudson City Savings 
Bank of Jersey City, at the annual 
meeting of the association held recently 
in Trenton. 

Other officers chosen are S. R. So- 


verel of Montclair, vice-president; How- 
ard Biddulph of Newark, secretary 
treasurer; Ward Campbell of Morris 
County and W. G. Trautwein, ex- 
ecutive committee. 

Among the speakers at the meeting 
were Governor Moore of New Jersey; 
Mr. Rendall, the retiring president; 
former Governor Stokes of New Jersey; 
Arthur A. Styvers; Mr. Biddulph; 
Ernest L. Colgrove of New York; Sen- 
ator Harry Gifford, president National 
Association of Mutual Savings Banks; 
Paul W. Albright, secretary New York 
State Mutual Savings Banks; John 
Sandstedt, secretary the national as- 
sociation; and Dana S. Sylvester, sec- 
retary the Massachusetts association. 


YOUNG SPEAKS AT HALSEY, 
STUART RADIO HOUR 


Roy A. Younc, governor the Federal 
Reserve Board, was guest speaker on 
the Halsey, Stuart & Co. radio hour 
last month, when he explained how the 
Federal Reserve System benefits the 
average individual. 

The program was broadcast by 
twenty-nine stations and was one of a 
series of programs being broadcast by 
Halsey, Stuart. 


LOUIS G. KAUFMAN ESTAB- 
LISHES $100,000 EN- 
DOWMENT 


AN endowment of $100,000 has been 
established by Louis G. Kaufman, presi- 
dent Chatham Phenix National Bank 
and Trust Company, New York, for 
the newly built Graveraet High School 
in Marquette, Mich. The high school 
was named for Mr. Kaufman’s mother 
and occupies a site given by him. Mr. 
Kaufman was born in Marquette and 
is president of the First National Bank 
and Trust Company there. 

The income from the endowment will 
provide annually four scholarships, 
three merit medals, three certificates of 
merit and three junior merit certificates. 
A fund is also provided to supply 
music and instruments for the high 
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school band and another appropriation 
will finance a yearly series of lectures 
and entertainments for the high school 
students. 

The awards are to be given for ex- 
cellence in scholarship, athletics, liter- 
ary composition, artistic production 
and musical composition or rendition, 
etc. 


SMALL LOAN PLAN EXTENDED 


THE National City Bank of New York, 
which a few months ago began the 
operation of a personal loan depart- 
ment at its 42nd street branch, has ex- 
tended this service to its twenty-four 
branches in Manhattan, Brooklyn and 
the Bronx, so that loans may be ap- 
plied for and made at all of the bank’s 
offices. 

The bank -has also arranged to pro- 
tect co-makers on notes for personal 
loans against loss in the event of the 
death or permanent disability of the 
borrower. The new plan will also re- 
move the burden of debt from the bor- 
rower’s family in such a case. 


FRANKLIN TRUST VOTES TO 
INCREASE CAPITAL 


ANNOUNCEMENT has been made by C. 
Addison Harris, Jr., president Franklin 
Trust Company of Philadelphia, of a 
proposed ‘increase in the bank’s capital 
structure by the issuing of 10,000 ad- 
ditional shares of stock. The board of 
directors has approved the increase, 
which will be submitted to stockholders 
at a meeting on July 31. 

The increase is necessary, according 
to Mr. Harris, to enable the Franklin 
Trust more ‘adequately to meet the 
credit requirements of its large com- 
mercial depositors and also to permit 
it to enter broader fields of financial de- 
velopment. 

If the increase is approved, the pro- 
ceeds of the sale of the stock will give 
the Franklin Trust a capital of $3,- 
000,000 and a surplus of $7,250,000. 
Rights to subscribe to the new stock, 


at the rate of $400 per share, will be 
issued to present stockholders on the 
basis of one new share for each two 
shares now held. 


C. Appison Harris, Jr. 


President Franklin Trust Company of 
Philadelphia, which has recently voted 
an increase in capital. 


The bank’s deposits are more than 
$38,000,000, and thus, with the new 
capital, the bank will show a capital-to- 
deposit ratio of over 20 per cent. 


UNION TRUST EMPLOYES AT 
MILITARY CAMP 


TWENTY-FOUR young men employes of 
the Union Trust Company of Detroit 
will attend the Citizens’ Military Train- 
ing camp at Camp Custer this sum- 
mer. They will receive their full sal- 
ary from the company during the time 
they are at camp, in addition to their 
regular two weeks’ vacation with pay. 
The choice of the young men to go to 
camp is based on their length of service 
with the company and the excellence of 
that service. This is the third year 
that the Union Trust Company has 
adopted this policy. The officers of 
the company are enthusiastic over the 
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effects of the six weeks at camp on the 
young men who attend. 

“The improved physical condition 
and morale of the boys who have at- 
tended camps in other seasons have 
proved more than sufficient compensa- 
tion for our efforts,” said Frank W. 
Blair, president. “We find that the 
employe who has attended camp brings 
back to his work not only a better 
physical condition, but increased en- 
thusiasm and company loyalty.” 

The twenty-four boys who attend 
this year constitute a larger group than 
has attended from the trust company 
in any previous season. A waiting list 
of applicants for the privilege of at- 
tending camp is filed each spring with 
the company’s personnel department. 
To be chosen to attend camp is some- 
what in the nature of an award of 
merit. 


BANSICILIA CORPORATION 
PLANS RECAPITALIZATION 


A PLAN of recapitalization involving 
an increase in ‘stock and extension of 


subscription rights to present stock- 
holders has been approved by the board 
of directors of the Bansicilia Corpora- 
tion. The plan provides for a split-up 
of the present 40,000 shares in the 
proportion of four to one, the result- 
ing 160,000 shares to be reclassified 


into 120,000 shares class A non-voting 
and 40,000 shares class B voting stock. 

The board has also decided to in- 
crease the authorized issue of class A 
shares from 120,000 to 360,000 and to 
issue immediately 40,000 of the aw 
thorized increase. After the split-up is 
accomplished holders of the class A and 
class B shares will receive rights to 
subscribe to the 40,000 additional shares 
class A stock at $25 a share in the 
ratio of one new share for every four 
of either class held. The remaining 
class A shares authorized are to be of- 
fered publicly at the discretion of the 
directors. 

The Bansicilia Corporation is the 
holding company for the stock of the 
Banco di Sicilia Trust Company of 
New York and affiliated banks. 


AMERICAN EXCHANGE IRVING 
TO INCREASE CAPITAL 


THE board of directors the American 
Exchange Irving Trust Company of 
New York has approved a proposal to 
increase the institution’s capital stock 
from $32,000,000 to $40,000,000 by 
the issuance of 80,000 additional shares 
of stock. The shares are to be offered 
to stockholders of record at the close of 
business on June 22, at $350 a share, 
in the ratio of one share of the new 
stock to each four shares held. 

The new stock issue increases the 
number of shares from 320,000 to 
400,000. At $600 a share the 9400 
stockholders profit by the issue to the 
extent of approximately $250 a share, 
a total of $20,000,000. 

The sale of 80,000 shares at $350 a 
share will realize $28,000,000. Of 
this, $8,000,000 will be added to cap- 
ital and $20,000,000 to surplus, swell- 
ing the total surplus to $40,000,000. 
As the undivided profits of the com’ 
pany approximate $12,000,000, the 
total capital investment will be $92, 
000,000. 

In its published statement issued at 
the close of 1927, the deposits of the 
company were $568,824,633. Surplus 
and undivided profits amounted to $30, 
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749,944, and this, with the capital of 
$32,000,000, made a total capital in- 
vestment of $62,749,944. Resources 
totaled $734,821,545. 


CENTRAL NATIONAL TO HAVE 
YORKVILLE BRANCH 


Tue Central National Bank of New 
York has signed a twenty-one year 
lease on the property at 1577 First 
avenue, at 82nd street, and plans to 
open there a Yorkville branch as soon 
as alterations on the building are com- 
pleted. It is expected that the branch 
will open in August or September. 

The Central National was organized 
a little more than two years ago and 
now operates two branches in the 
Bronx. Its deposits are more than 
$12,000,000 and its total resources 
more than $18,000,000. 


NATIONAL PARK BANK OPENS 
BOND DEPARTMENT 


THE National Park Bank of New York 
has announced the opening of a bond 
department, thus bringing the institu- 
tion definitely into the field of invest- 
ment banking. 

The department will offer a complete 
service for the analysis of securities, in- 
vestment recommendations and execu- 
tion of orders. In addition to purchas- 
ing and distributing investment securi- 
ties, special provision has been made for 
originating, underwriting and refinanc- 
ing corporate issues. 

R. J. Whitfield, who joined the Park 
bank several months ago, is manager of 
the bond department. Mr. Whitfield 
was formerly vice-president the Federal 
Commerce Trust Company of St. 
Louis. % 

The retail sales organization is un- 
der the direction of W. A. Paxton; 
the corporation buying department is 
headed by Frayser Jones; Philip A. 
Knight has charge of the trading de- 
partment; and the statistical department 
is under the supervision of Carl Kraft. 

The bank will open two new 
branches this year, giving it four 


branches in addition to its head office 
at 214 Broadway. An office in the 
Central Savings Bank building, Broad- 
way at 74th street, will be opened this 
month, with Thomas B. Carlton, as- 


R. J. WHITFIELD 


Assistant vice-president National Park 
Bank of New York and manager of 
its newly organized bond department. 


sistant cashier, and Fred A. Natter in 
charge. 

In October the bank will open a 
fourth branch in the New York Life 
Insurance building at 26th street and 
Madison avenue. L. H. Ohlrogge, as- 
sistant vice-president, and Arthur R. 
Brown, assistant cashier, will be in 
charge. 


BANCO DI SICILIA TRUST 
COMPANY STATEMENT 


STATEMENT of the Banco di Sicilia 
Trust Company, New York, as of May 
31, 1928, shows capital of $1,000,000, 
surplus of $700,000, undivided profits 
of $1,031,519, deposits of $15,193,- 
416 and total resources of $18,241,731 

This shows a remarkable growth 
when compared with figures of a year 
previous. Total resources of the bank 
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as of March 23, 1927, were $8,034,- 
224; capital was $600,000 as compared 
with the present $1,000,000; surplus 
was $125,000; undivided profits $120, 
629; and deposits $6,845,248. 


ITALO PALERMO 


President the Banco di Sicilia Trust 
Company of New York. 


The bank has during the year taken 
over the Security State Bank of Brook- 
lyn, with total resources as of March 


23, 1927, of $1,929,541, which ac- 
counts in part for the growth. 

The Banco di Sicilia Trust Company 
is afhliated with the Banco di Sicilia, 
one of the oldest banks in Italy, with 
branches all over Italy. 


BANKERS TRUST VOTES 
CAPITAL INCREASE 


STOCKHOLDERS of the Bankers Trust 
Company, New York, have voted to 
increase the bank’s capital stock from 
$20,000,000 to $25,000,000, following 
a recommendation of the board of di- 
rectors. 

The underlying idea in this increase, 
according to a statement by Seward 
Prosser, chairman of the; board, is a 
recognition of the growing needs and 
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requirements of the bank’s customers. 
“During its twenty-five years of opera- 
tion,” Mr. Prosser said, “Bankers Trust 
Company has been fortunate in de- 
veloping unusually close relationships 
with a wide clientele, representing the 
larger units in all branches of industry 
and finance. As these units have grown 
their banking requirements have nat- 
urally increased. It is felt that the 
proposed new capital will place us in 
a position to render the fullest measure 
of service.” 

The increase will be accomplished by 
the sale of 50,000 additional shares of 
stock at $750 a share. Stockholders 
will be entitled to subscribe for one 
new share for every four shares of 
stock previously held. 

The total amount realized from the 
sale of the new stock will be $37,500,- 
000. After the new money has been 
paid in, capital will be $25,000,000, 
surplus will be $50,000,000 and un- 
divided profits should be over $25,000, 
000, making a total of over $100,000, 
000, the largest capital structure of 
any trust company in the United States. 

Rights will accrue to each shareholder 
as a result of this action, which in the 
aggregate involve a “melon” of ap 
proximately $20,000,000 to be dis 
tributed to 4100 stockholders holding 
the 200,000 shares now outstanding. 

The present annual dividend rate of 
$30 a share is expected to be main- 
tained as the earnings of the company 
have been liberally in excess of this re- 
quirement for several years. On the 
occasion of the bank’s twenty-fifth an- 
niversary on March 30 of this year, 
the annual dividend rate was raised 
from $20 to $30 per share, the former 
rate having been in effect since 1912. 

The growth of Bankers Trust Com- 
pany has been largely from within and 
can best be summarized by the state- 
ment that during the twenty-five years 
of its existence $116,000,000 passed 
through the capital accounts, of which 
$14,000,000 was acquired by merger, 
$20,000,000 was paid in bv stock- 
holders and $82,000,000 was acquired 
from net profits, 
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In the distribution of this sum $20,- 
000,000 was allocated to capital, $41,- 
000,000 to surplus and undivided 
profits and $55,000,000 distributed in 
dividends to stockholders. 

Average earnings during the five- 
year period 1923-27 were at the rate 
of $39.95 a share on the 200,000 
shares now outstanding. For the year 
ending December 31, 1927, they were 
over $47 a share. 

The growth of the bank is best 
shown by the steady increase in de- 
posit. On December 31, 1903, nine 
months after the bank started business, 
deposits were $10,000,000. Five years 
later they were $39,000,000. At the 
end of each of the succeeding five- 
year periods they were: 1913, $133,- 
000,000; 1918, $254,000,00; 1923, 
$305,000,000; 1927, $562,000,000. 

Bankers Trust Company was con- 
ceived and organized by the late Henry 
P. Davison. The original board con- 
sisted entirely of bank officials from 
all over the United States. The late 
Edmund C. Converse was the first 
president. He was succeeded in 1913 
by Benjamin Strong, Jr., who resigned 
the following year to become the first 
governor of the Federal Reserve Bank, 
New York, a position which he still 
holds. In 1914 Seward Prosser was 
elected president, acting in that capac- 
ity until 1923 when he became chair’ 
man of the board of directors. A. A. 
Tilney was chosen as his successor at 
that time and become the fourth and 
present president. 


NEW ENGLAND FOREIGN 
TRADE CONFERENCE 


THE sixth annual New England Foreign 
Trade Conference was held in Boston 
last month under the auspices of the 
New England ‘Export Club, in co 
operation with the Associated Industries 


of Massachusetts. The various phases 
of foreign trade were discussed in the 
addresses which were heard throughout 
the day. 

These included ‘Market Analysis 
and Research” by Arthur S. Hillyer, 
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chief Commercial Intelligence Division, 
U. S. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce; “Foreign Sales Channels,” 
by E. B. Filsinger, director of foreign 
sales Royal Baking Powder Company, 
New York; “Foreign Advertising,” by 
J. W. Sanger, vice-president Foreign 
Advertising and Service Bureau, Inc., 
New York; “The Early Phases of Our 
Export Development,” by Arthur Lee, 
export manager Carter’s Underwear, 
Needham Heights; “Latest Reports 
from the Field”—Central Europe by 
C. J. Mooney of the Firestone Foot- 
wear Company, Norway and Sweden 
by Guy H. Nason of the Hood Rubber 
Products Company, Cuba and Mexico 
by G. W. Fennebresque of the Pro- 
phylactic Brush Company; “General 
Motors Around the World,” a seven 
reel film showing the activities of the 
General Motors Corporation in 104 
countries. 


PENNSYLVANIA BANKSHARES 
COMPANY “ORGANIZED 


ANNOUNCEMENT has been made of 
the formation of Pennsylvania Bank- 
shares & Securities Corporation to in- 
vest in securities of banking, insurance 
and surety companies. The corpora- 
tion will have an initial outstanding 
capitalization of 200,000 shares of 
common stock in addition to $3,000,- 
000 of preferred stock, all of which 
will be issued in connection with the 
acquisition of securities having a pres- 
ent market value of more than $5,000,- 
000. 

The principal initial investments of 
the company, having a current market 
value of more than $4,275,000, will be 
in capital stocks of the following Pitts- 
burgh banks: First National Bank, 
Peoples Savings & Trust Gompany, 
the Bank of Pittsburgh National As- 
sociation, Pittsburgh Trust Company, 
the Colonial Trust Company, and the 
Union Trust Company of Pittsburgh. 

Additional investments of approx- 
imately $940,000 will be made in se- 
curities of other institutions in Pitts- 


burgh, New York, Cleveland, Phila- 
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delphia and Buffalo. These include: 
Dollar Savings and Trust Company, 
Commonwealth Trust Company, Ex- 
change National Bank, Potter Title & 
Trust Company, National Union Fire 
Insurance Co., and the Allemannia 
Fire Insurance Co., all of Pittsburgh; 
American Exchange Irving Trust Com- 
pany, Central Union Trust Company, 
Chemical National Bank and National 
Park Bank, of New York; the Union 
Trust Company of Cleveland; Phila- 
delphia National Bank, Philadelphia; 
Manufacturers and  Traders-Peoples 
Trust Company of Buffalo. 

The new corporation will be headed 
by J. H. Hillman, Jr., chairman of the 
Peoples Savings & Trust Company in 
Pittsburgh. Associated with him on 
the board of directors will be F. F. 
Brooks, vice-president of the First Na- 
tional Bank at Pittsburgh; Percy H. 
Johnston, president of the Chemical 
National Bank of New York; Charles 
S. McCain, president of National 
Park Bank, New York; John O. Miller, 
president of East End Savings and 
Trust Co., Pittsburgh; A. C. Robin- 
son, president of the Peoples Savings 
& Trust Company, Pittsburgh; A. B. 
Sheets, secretary and treasurer of the 
new corporation; and Robert Wardrop, 
chairman of First National Bank at 
Pittsburgh. 


ARKANSAS BANKERS ELECT 
W. W. CAMPBELL 


THe Arkansas Bankers Association, at 
its annual convention held in Little 
Rock recently, elected William W. 
Campbell, president of the Bank of 
Eastern Arkansas at Forrest City, as 
its president for the coming year; 
Thomas C. McRae, Jr., cashier of the 
Bank of Prescott, as vice-president; 
and E. F. Jackson, president First Na- 
tional Bank of Rogers, as treasurer. 

- Addresses by John G. Lonsdale, 
president National Bank of Commerce 
of St. Louis and second vice-president 
American Bankers Association, and 
Dale Graham, assistant vice-president 


National Park Bank of New York, and 
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a play written by Miss Minnie A. Buz- 
bee of the new business department 
American Southern Trust Company of 
Little Rock, were features of the con- 
vention. 

Mr. Lonsdale spoke on “National 
Poise” while Mr. Graham’s subject was 
“Financial Doctors Need Their Own 
Medicine.” The play gave a demon- 
stration of the average day’s business 
in the average country bank in Ar 
kansas and was given by sixteen em- 
ployes of Little Rock banks. 


HIBERNIA BANK TO 
INCREASE CAPITAL 


Directors of the Hibernia Bank and 
Trust Company of New Orleans have 
voted to increase the capital stock of 
the bank from 20,000 to 25,000 shares 
and, when the increase shall have be- 
come effective, to split up the stock by 
changing the par value from $100 to 
$25 a share. Under the terms of the 
plan, the new shares will be offered 
to stockholders in the ratio of four to 
one at $340 a share, compared with 
the current price of $410 each. On 
this basis, the rights are worth $14 
each. 


FRENCH AMERICAN BANKING 
CORPORATION MOVES 


THE French American Banking Cor: 
poration has moved from it quarters 
at Cedar and William streets, New 
York, to new offices on the fourth floor 
of the Express building at 65 Broad- 
way. The new premises are twice as 
large as the old ones, which the com: 
pany had outgrown, and have been 
remodeled into attractive banking 
quarters. 

Starting business in 1919 with a 
capital of $2,000,000 and a surplus of 
$500,000, the French American Bank- 
ing Corporation now has capital, sur 
plus and undivided profits of over 
$4,750,000. Deposits exceed $40,000,- 
000 and total resources $65,000,000. 
Its banking activities include the ex: 
tensive financing of imports and ex: 
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ports and reach virtually every trading 
country in the world. 

Among the directors are James S. 
Alexander,. chairman of the board of 
the Natiofal Bank of Commerce in 
New York! dnd of the French Ameri- 
can Banking Corporation; Daniel G. 
Wing, chairman of the board First Na- 
tional Bank of Boston; Paul Boyer, 
chairman of the board Comptoir Na- 
tional d’Escompte de Paris; and M. 
Lewandowski, director of the Comp- 
toir National d’Escompte de Paris. 
These three banks own the entire 
capital stock of the corporation. Other 
directors are Stanislas Simon, chair- 
man of the board the Banque de I'In- 
dochine, Paris; George E. Roosevelt of 
Roosevelt & Son; and M. A. Oudin, 
vice-president the International Gen- 
eral Electric Company. 

The executive committee of the cor- 
poration is composed of the following 
directors: Jean de Sieyes, president; 
Harry P. Barrand, vice-president of 
the National Bank of Commerce in 
New York, and Daniel A. de Menocal, 
vice-president of the First National 
Bank of Boston. 

The president, Jean de Sieyes, was 
for many years associated with the 
Bank of France, and later served in 
the capacity of financial attache of the 
French Government in New York. He 
has been with the corporation since 
1922. Albert Comtet, vice-president, 
was for twenty-five years with the 
Comptoir National d°Escompte de 
Paris, and William C. Thompson, 
vice-president and treasurer, has been 
active in the affairs of the corporation 
since its organization. Other officers 
are Paul L. Masson, secretary; Avery 
Claflin, assistant treasurer, and Robert 
E. Ingraham, auditor. 


VIRGINIA BANKS TO MERGE 


Directors of the Citizens’ Bank and 
of the Seaboard National Bank, of 
Norfolk, Va., have approved a plan 
for the consolidation of the two banks 
under the name of the Seaboard Citi- 
zens’ National Bank of Norfolk. Stock- 
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holders of the two institutions were 
called to meet in special session June 
27 to approve the plans for the merger. 
The consolidated bank would have 
capital of $2,000,000 with resources of 
more than $20,000,000. 

Goldsborough Zepell, president of 
the Seaboard National, will become 
chairman of the board of the new bank, 
with Norman Bell, now head of the 
Citizens’ Bank, as president. 

The merger will be the second large 
bank consolidation in Norfolk in two 
years, the Norfolk National, National 
Bank of Commerce and the Trust 
Company of Norfolk having united the 
latter part of 1926. 


NEW INVESTMENT TRUST 
FORMED 


A NEW investment trust, to be known 
as the Atlantic and Pacific Interna- 
tional Corporation, has been organized 
under the laws of Maryland with an 
authorized capitalization of $25,000,- 
000 cumulative preferred stock, 500,- 
000 shares of no-par class A common 
stock and 500,000 shares of no-par 
class B common stock. 

Edward Moore Robinson, a director 
of the Morris Plan Company of New 
York, has been elected president of 
the new corporation. Men well 
known in industrial, banking and 
public utility fields comprise the board 
of directors. 

The corporation has designated as 
transfer agent the Bank of Manhat- 
tan Company, and as registrar the 
Bankers Trust Company. Offices of 
the new corporation will be at 68 
William street, New York. 


CALIFORNIA BANK MERGER 


PLANS are being made for the merger 
of the National City Bank of Los 


Angeles into California Bank, Los 
Angeles, through an exchange of one 
share of California bank stock for four 
shares of that of National City Bank. 

The National City Bank, which has 
been known for some time as one of 
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the institutions in the California 
Group, was organized in 1923 and as 
of its last statement has capital, surplus 
and undivided profits of $1,277,745, 
deposits of $9,789,719 and total re- 
sources of $12,262,771. 

The merging of the two places Cali- 
fornia Bank’s resources well above the 
hundred million mark. With its sub- 
sidiaries, California Group Corpora- 
tion, California Securities Company 
and California Trust Company, it has 
total resources of over $120,000,000. 


BALTIMORE BANK PLANS 
SUBSIDIARY 


Directors of the Farmers and Mer- 
chants’ National Bank of Baltimore 
have recommended to stockholders the 
organization of a business subsidiary to 
be known as the Farmers and Mer- 
chants’ National Corporation. The di- 
rectors have also recommended the re- 
duction of the par value of the bank’s 
stock from $40 to $10 a share, replac- 
ing the present 16,250 shares with an 
issue of 65,000 shares. 

To finance the subsidiary, the bank 
proposes to declare an extraordinary 
dividend of 80 cents a share on its 
own proposed recapitalization of 65,- 
000 shares, and to purchase with the 
dividends shares of the business cor- 
poration at $8 a share. The opera- 
tion of the agreement will be such as 
to provide that holders of bank shares 
will have a beneficial interest in the 
stock of the business corporation in the 
proportion of one share of the corpora- 
tion for each ten shares of bank stock. 


BROOKLYN BANK TO HAVE 
WALL STREET OFFICE 


THE Municipal Bank of Brooklyn, N. 
Y., operating fifteen branches in Brook- 
lyn, has bought the bank building at 
70 Wall street, which was formerly 
occupied by the Commercial Exchange 
Bank, and will open a branch there. 
The Commercial Exchange has _ re- 
cently been merged with the Bank of 
America National Association. 
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The move will follow an increase in 
capital voted recently by the directors. 
The increase provides for the issuance 
of new stock to raise the capital from 
$2,500,000 to $4,000,000. The stock 
will be sold at $375 a share, whereas 
it is being quoted in the market at 
about $675. 

After the sale of the new stock, 
the capital, surplus and undivided 
profits of the bank will exceed $10, 
000,000. 

The Municipal Bank has also in- 
augurated a small loan department 
similar to that formed by the National 
City Bank of New York and opened 
the service on June 10 at all of it: 
branches. 


BANK OF MANHATTAN TO 
BUY FOUR BANKS 


Four banks on Long Island will be 
absorbed by the Bank of the Manhat- 
tan Company, New York, according 
to recent announcement. They are the 
Flushing National Bank, the Bayside 
National Bank, First National Bank of 
Whitestone and Queens-Bellaire Bank. 

The offices of the first two banks 
will be combined with those of the 
Bank of the Manhattan Company now 
in Flushing and Bayside, while the 
latter two will be new offices and lo 
cations for the Bank of the Manhat- 
tan Company. 

The acquisitions will add _ nearly 
$10,000,000 to the resources of the 
Bank of the Manhattan Company. 
The capital and deposits of the ac 
quired institutions are, respectively: 
Bayside National, capital $50,000, de- 
posits $2,462,800; Flushing National, 
capital $200,000, deposits $3,655,420; 
First National of Whitestone, capital 
$50,000, deposits $1,277,440; Queens: 
Bellaire Bank, capital $150,000, de- 
posits $1,678,000. The Bank of the 
Manhattan Company has more than 
forty branches in Long Island. Its 
last statement showed capital of 
$12,500,000, surplus and profits of 
$18,928,200, and deposits of $311, 
124,000. 
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FEDERATION BANK TO HAVE 
SUBSIDIARY 


TueE Federation Shareholders’ Corpora- 
tion, a subsidiary of the Federation 
Bank and Trust Company of New 
York, is being organized to conduct a 
general business and help promote the 
best interests of the bank, according to 
announcement by Peter J. Brady, pres- 
ident of the bank, on the occasion of 
the fifth anniversary of the bank’s 
founding. 

Mr. Brady said that in forming the 
corporation the labor bank was only 
following the footsteps of other success- 
ful banks and financial institutions as 
they found it necessary to take care of 
all the business offered and to meet 
the demands of customers for all kinds 
of financial service. The new com- 
pany will have authorized capitaliza- 
tion of $5,000,000, only $2,000,000 of 
which will be immediately subscribed. 
Details of the plan under which pres- 
ent stockholders of the bank will be 
given preference for subscription to 
this stock are expected to be announced 
shortly. 

The Federation Bank and Trust 
Company has resources of $22,000,- 
000. The bank was opened in May, 
1923, with a capital of $500,000. 


GUARDIAN GROUP HELPS 
TO FINANCE DETROIT- 
CANADA TUNNEL 


THE Guardian Group of Detroit has 
been instrumental in the financing of 
a tunnel between Detroit and Canada, 
on which work is to be begun in a few 
weeks and for which $17,000,000 of 
bonds, debentures and stock of the 
Detroit and Canada Tunnel Company 
were recently offered. 

The Guardian in turn associated 
with it the Harris Trust and Savings 
Bank of Chicago, Harris, Forbes and 
Company of New York, the Chase 
Securities Corporation of New York 
and Bertles, Rawls and Donaldson of 
Detroit. The offerings were over- 


subscribed. 
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The same engineers who were ‘re- 
sponsible for the successful Holland 
Tunnel between New York and New 
Jersey have been employed for the 
Detroit Tunnel; likewise the engineer 
who completed the Michigan Central 
Railway under the Detroit River will 
assist with the work. 

The terminals of the tunnel are re- 
markably convenient to the financial, 
mercantile and shopping centers, and 
the ease and rapidity of this new 
avenue of transportation will solve a 
vexatious problem for the tens of 
thousands who have had to daily cross 
the river by means of ferry. It should 
greatly increase the ever growing flood 
of tourist and mercantile trafic both 
ways. 


FOUNDERS TRUST CAPITAL 
OVER $115,000,000 


SALE of 49,458 shares of 6 per cent. 
preferred stock of $100 par value of 
International Securities Corporation of 
America has brought the total net 
paid-in capital, surplus and undivided 
profits of American Founders Trust 
and its affiliated investment trusts up to 
more than $115,000,000. 


IOWA BANKERS ASSOCIATION 
IN ANNUAL MEETING 


SPEAKERS at the annual meeting of the 
Iowa Bankers Association, held in 
Cedar Rapids recently, included Thorn- 
ton Cooke, chairman committee on 
state taxation of the American Bankers 
Association, Kansas City; Dr. John L. 
Davis, of New York: Evans Woollen, 
president Fletcher Savings and Trust 
Company, Indianapolis, Ind.; George 
Woodruff, vice-chairman of the board 
National Bank of the Republic, Chi- 
cago; Louis T. McFadden, convress- 
man from Pennsylvania; John Rey- 
nolds, vice-president Union Trust 
Company of Detroit; Thomas R. Pres- 
ton, president American Bankers As- 
sociation; Dr. A. H. Giannini, chair- 
man of the board Bank of America, 
New York; J. W. McIntosh, Comp- 
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troller of the Currency, Washington, 
D. C. 

Walter E. Devlin, president Devlin, 
Merrill, Price & Bennett, Inc., of Chi- 
cago, and C. F. Schwenker, commis- 
sioner of banking of Wisconsin, spoke 
at the meeting of county presidents 
and secretaries, which preceded the 
convention proper. 


PRESTON SPEAKS TO 
OHIO BANKERS 


AN address by Thomas R. Preston, 
president American Bankers Associa- 
tion, on “The Aims of the American 
Bankers Association” was one of the 
features of the annual convention of 
the Ohio Bankers Association held in 
Cincinnati recently. One thousand 
delegates and guests were present. 

Other addresses of the three-day 
session included “Business and Politics” 
by James A. Emery of Washington, 
D. C., counsel for the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers; “Regional 
Clearing Houses” by Dan V. Stephens, 
president Fremont State Bank, Fre- 
mont, Neb.; “The Romance of the 
Federal Reserve” by Max B. Nahm, 
vice-president Citizens National Bank 
of Bowling Green, Ky.; and “The Big 
Parade” by Robert C. Dunn, vice- 
president Ohio Savings Bank and Trust 
Company, Toledo. 

New officers of the association are 
Arthur B. Taylor, president Lorain 
County Savings and Trust Company 
of Elyria, president; A. B. Whitney, 
president Citizens Savings Bank of 
Upper Sandusky, vice-president; Ed- 
win Buchanan, vice-president Ohio Na- 
tional Bank of Columbus, treasurer. 


NEW YORK SAVINGS BANKERS 
IN ANNUAL MEETING 


INTERESTING addresses on questions of 
interest to savings bankers and several 
social events made up the thirty-fifth 
annual meeting of the Savings Banks 
Asociation of the State of New York, 


held in Buffalo May 24-25. Three 


hundred thirty-two people registered 
for the meeting. 

The program included addresses by 
J. E. Baker of Stone & Webster and 
Blodget, Inc., New York City, on 
“Broadening the Savings Banker's 
Field;’ Charles A. Miller, president 
Savings Bank of Utica, on “Co-opera- 
tion;” Mrs. Mabel Pierson, Albany 
Savings Bank, on co-operative school 
savings work carried on by the seven 
savings banks in Albany; Edward P. 
Smith, of the State Department of Ed- 
ucation, who outlined plans which are 
developing for including a course in 
“Economic Citizenship” in the school 
curricula of the state; and Shinji Yanai, 
president of the Fudo Savings Bank, 
Limited, Tokyo, Japan, the largest 
savings bank in that country. 

Philip A. Benson, secretary Dime 
Savings Bank, Brooklyn, N. Y., was 
elected president of the association to 
succeed Lewis Gawtry. 


KANSAS BANKERS MEET 


AT the forty-first annual convention 
of the Kansas Bankers Association, 
held in Lawrence, H. S. Buzick, Jr., 
vice-president Sylvan State Bank of 
Sylvan Grove, was elected president of 
the association for the coming year. 
M. A. Limbocker, president Peoples 
National Bank of Burlington, was 
chosen first vice-president; E. W. Still- 
well, vice-president Commercial Na- 
tional Bank of Kansas City, treasurer; 
W. W. Bowman of Topeka, secretary; 
Fred M. Bowman of Topeka, assistant 
secretary; and Eleanor J. Woodburn, 
Topeka, office secretary. 

Speakers at the convention included: 
Dr. E. H. Lindley, chancellor of the 
University of Kansas; Craig B. Hazle- 
wood, first vice-president American 
Bankers Association and vice-president 
Union Trust Company of Chicago; 
W. A. Smith of Topeka, attorney gen- 
eral for Kansas; W. J. Bailey of 
Kansas City, governor of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Kansas City; J. T. 
Franey, vice-president Liberty National 
Bank of Kansas City; T. P. Smith, 














Workingmen’s Building and Loan Association, Newark, N. J. 


HE interior banking screen arrangement ot the 
new home of the Workingmen’s Building and 
Loan Association of Newark, N.J., is unique in that 
it has no upper screen to its counters, except a bronze 
railing running acrbss the top with movable working 
counters in the back. The building is two and one- 
half stories high, having a full floor of offices in the 
second story. The exterior design is of the Ionic 
order and is constructed of variegated limestone. 


HOLMES & WINSLOW 


Specialists in Bank Architecture 
and Interior Equipment Complete 


153 East 38th Street - - - - New York 











DEPOSIT SAFE 


Customer using the night depository at the Flatbush branch 
of the National City Bank of New York 


ADVERTISE YOUR INSTITUTION AS 


“‘The Bank That Never Closes Its Doors”’ 


By Installing a ‘ 


NIGHT DEPOSIT SAFE 


Manufactured by 


Herring-Hall-Marvin Safe Go. 


Factory— Hamilton, Ohio 
New York Chicago San Francisco Birmingham Rochester Boston 


The Herring-Hall-Marvin Safe Co. for nearly a century, has built and will 
always continue to build the same undeviating quality into its product 
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president City National Bank, May- 
field, Ky. 

The 1929 convention will be held 
in Hays City. 


BANK OF ITALY REPORTS 
LARGE GAIN 


THE most impressive gains ever ex- 
perienced in any six months’ period are 
shown in a report of condition of the 
Bank of Italy, San Francisco, for the 
first six months of 1928. Resources 
have grown to more than $804,000,000, 
deposits to $666,000,000, the cash posi- 
tion shows a liquidity greater than at 
any time in its history, and the com- 
bined profits of the institution, the 
Bancitaly Company and their subsid- 
iaries have reached a new high level 
for the half year’s operations at $11,- 
127,676: 

“The report of condition is one in 
which stockholders may take pride,” 
said James A. Bacigalupi, president. 
“The gain in resources is even more 
generous than had been anticipated 
and marks the first time the totals have 
gone beyond $800,000,000.” 

Analysis of the published statement 
shows that in addition to the large 
gains in deposits the bank has in- 
creased its letter of credit and accept- 
ance account to more than $24,000,000. 
The enlarged volume of international 
business, as well as extensive operation 
in the field of foreign travel, to which 
the Bank of Italy has devoted itself, is 
clearly shown in the current figures. 

The bond investment amounting to 
$230,000,000 (of which ,$158,000,000 
is represented by United States Liberty 
bonds and other Government securi- 
ties) together with $103,000,000 actual 
cash on hand and in banks, gives the 
institution a liquidity of more than 50 
per cent. 


BANK OF MONTREAL 
STATEMENT 


STATEMENT of the Bank of Montreal, 
Montreal, Canada, as of April 30, 
1928, shows capital, surplus and un- 
divided profits of $61,588,514; deposits 


It 


of $736,350,187 and total resources of 
$868, 187,616. 

The capital of the bank is $29,916,- 
700 and the surplus and undivided 
profits $31,671,814. 

The bank has more than 600 
branches in Canada and Newfound- 
land, as well as offices in New York, 
Chicago, San Francisco, London, Paris, 
Mexico, and the West Indies. 


MUTUAL SAVINGS BANKERS 
MEET IN THREE-DAY SESSION 


How the assets of the mutual savings 
institutions, which now total $9,208,- 
051,156, should be best invested, was 
the chief topic of discussion at a three- 
day session of the National Association 


© sacnracu 
AusTIN McLANAHAN 


President Savings Bank of Baltimore, 
who was elected president National 
Association of Mutual Savings Banks 
at the annual conference recently. 


of Mutual Savings Banks held June 
13-15 at Swampscott, Mass. 

The discussion included real estate 
loans, which now are the principal 
outlet, absorbing 52.8 per cent. of the 
total; public funds—municipal and 
other public bonds—which now repre- 
sent an investment of 19.1 per cent.; 
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railroad investments, which make up 
14.3. per cent.; and public utilities, 
which represent 4 per cent. of the total. 

The thousand savings bankers who 
attended the conference were also in- 
terested, however, in the new forms of 
savings bank competition which have 
sprung up recently. The Wall Street 
speculation, which was discussed by 
J. H. Moore, economist, is a form of 
competition that will pass, the speaker 
said. The investment trust he feels 
will continue, however. In spite of the 
fact that the investment trust is con- 
sidered a new form of investment in 
this country, Mr. Moore suggested 
that the savings bank is really the 
safest kind of an investment trust. He 
also suggested the formation by sav- 
ings banks of “some kind of super- 
investment trust, possibly through a 
holding company, acting for several 
banks in combination.” 

Senator Harry P. Gifford, president 
Salem Five Cents Savings Bank and 
head of the association, recalled the 
organization of the association in Bos- 
ton eight years ago and compared con- 
ditions of that time and the present. 

“Since our first meeting in Boston 
in 1920,” he said, “greater progress 
has been made by the savings banks of 
our association than in any preceding 
eight years of their history. I refer 
not only to the remarkable increase in 
deposits but to the wider scope of our 
investment field and the enlarged serv- 
ices we are rendering the public.” 

Other speakers included William C. 
Redfield, formerly United States Secre- 
tary of Commerce; Dr. George M. 
Wiley, assistant commissioner of edu- 
cation for New York State; J. E. 
Baker, vice-president of Stone & Web- 
ster and Blodget, Inc., New York; 
Carl M. Spencer, president Home Sav- 
ings Bank of Boston; Orrin C. Lester; 
Thomas H. Bott, Jr., assistant treas- 
urer Beverly Savings Bank, Beverly, 
Mass.; F. A. Arnold, director of de- 
velopment National Broadcasting Com- 
pany, New York; Paul W. Albright, 
chairman mutual savings bank develop- 
ment committee; Samuel H. Beach, 
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president Rome Savings Bank, Rome, 
N. Y.; Joseph H. Soliday, president 
Franklin Savings Bank of Boston. 

Austin McLanahan, president Sav- 
ings Bank of Baltimore, was elected 
president of the association for the com- 
ing year. Milton W. Harrison of 
New York was elected honorary vice- 
president; R. L. Houget of New York, 
vice-president; and W. E. Hallett and 
John W. Sandstedt, both of New York, 
secretaries. 

In addition to being president of the 
largest mutual savings institution in 
the State of Maryland and the twenty- 
fifth largest in the United States, Mr. 
McLanahan is also a member of the old 
and well-known banking firm of Alex- 
ander Brown & Sons of Baltimore. He 
is an authority on investments, par- 
ticularly public utility securities. 


NEW ENGLAND BANKERS 
IN CONVENTION 


BuSINESS sessions and a banquet made 


up the annual conveation of the New 
England Bankers’ Association _ held 
last month at Manchester, Vt. Speak: 
ers at the conference included W. P. 
G. Harding, governor of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Boston; Charles S. 
McCain, president National Park Bank 
of New York; and E. L. Stewart Pat- 
terson, of the Canadian Bank of Com: 
merce. 


YORK COMPLETES VAULTS 
FOR MANY BANKS 


Amonc the large bank vault installa 
tions recently completed by the York 
Safe and Lock Company, York, Pa., 
are the Equitable Trust Company of 
New York, main office and Paris 
branch; American National Bank, 
Beaumont, Tex.; Central Union Trust 
Company of New York, Fifth avenue 
at 60th street branch; First National 
Bank, Marysville, Pa.; Kingston Trust 
Company, Kingston, N. Y.; Cinnamin- 
son Bank & Trust Company, Riverton, 
N. J.; Mt. Vernon Trust Company, 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y.; American Ex: 
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change National Bank, Greensboro, 
N. C. 

Vaults which are now under con- 
struction by the York include those for 
the main office of the Chase National 
Bank of New York; the Provident 
Trust Company of Philadelphia; the 
Bank of New York and Trust Com- 
pany; the Travelers Insurance Com- 
pany, Hartford, Conn.; and the Sumi- 


tomo Bank, Ltd., Nagoya, Japan. 


FORD CREDIT PLAN CAPITAL 
$11,500,000 


THE Universal Credit Corporation, 
organized for the purpose of financing 
the buying of Ford cars on time pay- 
ments, is to have an initial capital of 


ERNEST KANZLER 


Executive vice-president Guardian De- 

troit Bank, vice-president Guardian 

Detroit Company and president the 
Universal Credit Corporation. 


$11,500,000 instead of $100,000,000, 
as stated in the June number of THE 
BANKERS MAGAZINE. 

The corporation is controlled by the 
Ford Motor Company and will operate 
solely for the purpose of financing 
Ford products on a time basis. It is 
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headed by Ernest Kanzler, executive 
vice-president Guardian Detroit Bank. 


NATIONAL BANK OF REPUBLIC 
PROMOTES THREE 


AT a recent meeting of the board of 
directors of the National Bank of the 
Republic, Chicago, Harry R. Drew, 


Harry R. Drew 


Recently elected vice-president Na- 
tional Bank of the Republic, Chicago. 


Charles C. Hall and William H. Miller, 
assistant vice-presidents, were elected 
vice-presidents of the institution. 


DRISCOLL HEADS SOUTH 
DAKOTA BANKERS 


R. E. Driscoit, cashier First National 
Bank of Lead, S. D., was elected presi- 
dent the South Dakota Bankers Asso- 
ciation for the coming year at the an- 
nual meeting of the organization held 
recently in Huron. Thomas O’Brien, 
president Hoven State Bank, Hoven, 
S. D., was chosen vice-president; and 
J. C. Bassett, president Aberdeen Na- 
tional Bank, secretary. 
At an_ executive 


council meeting 
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held after the adjournment of the con- 
vention, Max Royhl of Huron was re- 
elected attorney and George A. Star- 
ring of Huron, secretary. 

The 1929 convention will be held in 
Rapid City at a date to be set by the 
executive committee. 


FLEMING HEADS WASHING- 
TON, D. C., BANKERS 


R. V. FLeminG, president Riggs Na- 
tional Bank, Washington, D. C., was 
elected president the District of Co- 


© warnis & Ewina 
Ropert V. FLEMING 


President Riggs National Bank of 

Washington, D. C., and new presi- 

dent District of Columbia Bankers 
Association. 


lumbia Bankers Association at the an- 
nual convention held recently at Mon- 
tauk Beach, Lond Island. 

Wilmer J. Waller, vice-president 
Federal-American National Bank of 
Washington, D. C., was elected first 
vice-president the association; Lanier P. 
McLachlen, president McLachlen Bank- 
ing Corporation, second vice-president; 
Albert S. Gatley, vice-president Lincoln 
National Bank, treasurer; Edward J. 
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McQuade, vice-president Liberty Na- 
tional Bank & Trust Co., secretary. 

Finance, trust problems and associa- 
tion activities were the three topics dis- 
cussed at the convention. Speakers in- 
cluded John J. O'Connor, manager f- 
nance department United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce; Sidney F. Taliaferro, 
one of the commissioners of the District 
of Columbia; Edgar L. Smith, president 
Investment Managers Company of New 
York; and Merrel P. Callaway, vice- 
president Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York. 


CELEBRATES 75TH BIRTHDAY 
WORKING TO PAY 
CREDITORS 


For the last four years Leopold Zim- 
merman, who recently celebrated his 
seventy-fifth birthday, has devoted him- 


LEOPOLD ZIMMERMAN 
Who has spent the last four years 
working to repav creditors involved 
when his firm went into receivership 
due to the collapse of the German 
mark. ’ 


self to the repayment of creditors in- 
volved in the failure of his firm in 
1923, when the German mark com: 
pletely collapsed. 
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The crash of the mark caused Mr. 
Zimmerman the loss of millions of dol- 
lars and resulted in receivership for 
Zimmerman & Forshay, established in 
1872. With the sanction of the court, 
Mr. Zimmerman was permitted to open 
his ofices at 170 Broadway and to con- 
duct business under the former firm 
name. Meanwhile, creditors received 
substantial payments from the Zimmer- 
man & Forshay Assets Realization Cor- 
poration, which received an award of 
approximately $1,000,000 from the 
Mixed Claims Commission. Payments 
by this body in the near future are ex- 
pected to result in further disburse- 
ments to creditors. 

Mr. Zimmerman spent his birthday 
by putting in his customary ten hours 
at his desk. In the last four years he 


has not been absent from his office on 
a single business day. 


“ALEXANDER DUNBAR DIES 


ALEXANDER DUNBAR, _ vice-president 
and cashier the Bank of Pittsburgh, 
N. A. and well known in eastern 
banking circles, died June 26. Mr. 
Dunbar was vice-president and a direc- 
tor of the Highland National Bank of 
Pittsburgh, vice-president the Pennsyl- 
vania Bankers Association and a mem- 
ber of the executive council of the 
American Bankers Association. 

Mr. Dunbar was born in Steuben- 
ville, Ohio, and started his banking 
career as a messenger in the National 
Exchange Bank of Steubenville in 1893. 
In 1901 he became associated with the 
Carnegie Steel Company at Pittsburgh 
and in 1903 was made treasurer of the 
Moreland Trust Company. 

Later he became treasurer of the 
Title Guarantee and Trust Company 
and cashier of the Exchange National 
Bank in 1910, then assuming his posi- 
tion with the Bank of Pittsburgh, N. A. 

He was prominent in charitable and 
civic work in Pittsburgh, serving as 
treasurer of the Associated Charities, a 
trustee of the Educational Fund and 
treasurer of the Y. M. C. A. He was 
a director of George Junior Republic, 
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president of the Academy of Science 
and Art and during the World War 
served as secretary of all Liberty Loan 


ALEXANDER DUNBAR 


Vice-president and cashier the Bank 
of Pittsburgh, N. A., who died 


recently. 


campaigns in western Pennsylvania. He 
also was president of the clearing-house 
section of the American Bankers As- 
sociation. 


NEW JERSEY BANKERS ELECT 
FIELD PRESIDENT 


At the close af the three-day annual 
meeting of the New Jersey Bankers As- 
sociation held in Atlantic City May 
17-19, William J. Field, president Com- 
mercial Trust Company of New Jersey 
and secretary New Jersey Bankers As- 
sociation for the last quarter century, 
was elected president of the organiza- 
tion for the coming year. He succeeds 
F. Morse Archer, retiring president. 
Other officers elected were William 
J. Couse, president Asbury Park Trust 
Company, vice-president; Levi H. Mor- 


‘ris, president Newton Trust Company, 


treasurer; and Armitt H. Coate, sec- 
retary. 





NATION A L 


BAN K 


CONDENSED STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


BANK OF ITALY 


NATIONAL fivincs ASSOCIATION 


June 29, 1928 


RESOURCES 
First Mortgage Loans on Real Estate ....$225,326,291.70 
Other Loans and Discounts 185,217,189.62 
United States Bonds and Certificates of In- 

NN a hae a ea baras Soon as $158,484,951.02 
State, County and Municipal Bonds ..... 42,898,311.43 
Other Bonds and Securities ............ 28,921,012.21 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 2,850,000.00 
TOTAL U. S. AND OTHER SECURITIES 
Due from Federal Reserve Bank $34,260,085 .34 
Cash and Due from Other Banks 69,027,847.45 
TOTAL CASH AND DUE FROM BANKS 
Banking Premises, Furniture, Fixtures and 

Safe Deposit Vaults (289 Banking Of- 

fices in 165 California Cities) 

Other Real Estate Owned 
Customers’ Liability under Letters of Credit 

and Acceptances 
Interest Earned on Bonds and Loans ............22005- 
Other Resources 


TOTAL RESOURCES 


LIABILITIES 
DPOST LG: SONNE oo 6c occ eecenee won $445,140,320.66 


Commercial 221,803.874.60 


Letters of Credit and Acceptances: «. ..0cisicesesscw cca 
Circulation 


$ 50.000 000.00 
54.759.004.50 


$410,543,481.32 


233,154,274.66 


103,287,932.79 


25,945 ,668.32 
1,767,937.07 


24,098,002.06 
5,549,808.48 
328,419.71 


$804,675,524.41 


$666,944,195.26 
24,071,372.06 
5,883,750.00 
3.017.202.59 


$699,916,519.91 


104,759,004.50 
$804,675 ,524.41 


All charge-offs, expenses and interest payable to end of half-year 


have been deducted in above statement. 


xs 
National Bankitaly Company 
Identical in Ownership and Management 
+ 
Combined Capital Investment 
of both Corporations is over 


200 MILLION DOLLARS 


co 
NUMBER OF DEPOSITORS, 1,347,357 
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E. C. Stokes, president Mechanics 
National Bank of Toronto and former 
governor of New Jersey, in a state- 
ment presented in his absence, scored 
the policy of corporate ownership of 
bank stocks by holding companies. “Our 
law prohibits branch banks,” Mr. 
Stokes’ address read, “except within 
the same community, but if a corpora- 
tion buys up a number of banks 
throughout the state and controls them, 
these automatically become branch or 
chain banks, and the branch bank law 
is nullified. 

“I am not an enthusiast over the 
Federal Reserve System, because it 
tends too much toward paternalism and 
centralization of power. A _ holding 
company can obtain control of a sufh- 
cient number of member banks of the 
various Federal Reserve districts to 
avail itself of the credit facilities of all 
of them. 

“It can control the directorships of 
the Federal Reserve banks and thus 
control rediscount rates, a most dan- 
gerous power. 

“The possibilities of this holding: 
company octopus are gigantic and far’ 
reaching. The independent banking 
system of America should be preserved. 
The stocks should be owned by in- 
dividual persons and corporate hold- 
ing companies should keep their hands 
off this greatest source of American 
prosperity.” 

A resolution on the subject was 
brought up before the resolutions com- 
mittee. The committee did not make 
a report on this but stated that it 
wished to give it more consideration 
through the executive committee. 

W. Randolph Burgess, assistant Fed- 
eral Reserve agent of New York, in an 
address before the convention, warned 
the banks which are members of the 
Federal Reserve and which have been 
borrowing heavily during the recent 
past against speculative excesses. 

Among the other questions brought 
up at the conference was that of the 
jurisdiction of bank charters. The 
present-day method of granting charters 
was attacked by William J. Field, 
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later elected president of the associa- 
tion, and by other speakers. 

Other speakers included J. Fisher 
Anderson of Jersey City, who spoke on 
“Recent Banking Legislation and Rul- 
ings;’ Robert J. Rendall, president 
Hudson City Savings Bank of Jersey 
City, whose subject was “Banking In- 
surance;” J. H. Bacheller, vice-president 
Fidelity Union Trust Company of 
Newark; Thomas R. Preston, president 
American Bankers Association; and 


Fletcher W. Stites, state senator from 
Pennsylvania. 


COMING BANKERS’ 
CONVENTIONS 


AMERICAN BANKERS  ASSOCIA- 
TION, Philadelphia, Pa., October 1-4. 
Executive manager, F. N. Shepherd, 110 
East 42nd street, New York City. 


ARIZONA BANKERS ASSOCIATION, 
Globe, October 27-28. Secretary, Morris 
Goldwater, Prescott. 


FINANCIAL ADVERTISERS’ ASSO- 
CIATION, Utica, N. Y., September 17-20. 
Executive secretary, Preston E. Reed, 231 
South LaSalle street, Chicago. 


INDIANA BANKERS ASSOCIATION, 
Gary, September 19-21. Secretary, Miss 
Forba McDaniel, 310 Odd Fellow building, 
Indianapolis. 


KENTUCKY BANKERS ASSOCIA- 
TION, September 12-13. Secretary, Harry 
G. Smith, 300 Louisville National Bank 
building, Louisville. 


MONTANA BANKERS ASSOCIA: 
TION, joint meeting with Wyoming Bankers 
Association, Old Faithful Inn, Yellowstone 
Park, September 3-4. Secretary, John 
Romersa, president Bank of Commerce, 
Kalispell. 


NEBRASKA BANKERS ASSOCIATION, 
Omaha. Secretary, William B. Hughes, 908 
Woodmen Building, Omaha. 


NORTH DAKOTA BANKERS ASSO- 
CIATION, Dickinson, July 10-11. Secre- 
tary, W. C. Macfadden, Fargo. 


WYOMING BANKERS ASSOCIATION, 
joint meeting with Montana Bankers Asso- 
ciation, Old Faithful Inn, Yellowstone Park, 
September 3-4. Secretary, Harry B. Hender- 
son, First Joint Stock Land Bank, Cheyenne. 





BANCOMIT CORPORATION ORGANIZED; 
TOEPLITZ IS CHAIRMAN 


HE Banca Commerciale Italiana, ' 


Milan, has announced the organi- 

zation of the Bancomit Corpora- 
tion, organized under the laws of the 
State of New York, with a capital of 
$4,000,000 and a surplus of $2,000,000. 
The new company is to be an addition 
to the organization of the Banca Com- 
merciale Italiana in the United States 
and will be under the full control and 
management of the same interests. 

Eighty thousand shares of stock of 
$50 par value have been issued, of 
which 60,000 have been reserved for 
stockholders of the Banca Commerciale 
Italiana Trust Company, a New York 
bank organized and controlled by the 
Banca Commerciale Italiana. The re- 
mainder will be offered to the public. 

According to Giuseppe Toeplitz, man- 
aging director of the Banca Commerciale 
Italiana, who will also be chairman of 
the new corporation, the company “‘is 
expected to take active part in foreign 
and domestic financing and for this pur- 
pose will have at its disposal the world- 
wide organization of the Banca Com- 
merciale Italiana.” 

Mr. Toeplitz has recently arrived in 
New York to. supervise the organization 
of the corporation. . 

The financier, though Italian by train- 
ing and nationality, was born in War- 
saw. He went to Italy in 1890 and 
joined the Banca Generale. Six years 
later he joined the newly organized 
Banca Commerciale Italiana and, after 
opening two important branches in 
Naples and Venice, was called to the 
general management in Milan. There 
he became the principal assistant to Mr. 
Joel, founder of the bank, and, at the 
outbreak of the war, was made man- 
aging director, a position which he still 
holds. 

Under his leadership the Banca Com- 
merciale has attained a front rank posi- 
tion in international finance. Since 1919 
the bank, which had then only a branch 
in London and a subsidiary in South 
America, has organized a vast network 
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of branches and subsidiaries in other 
countries, including New York, France, 
Berlin, the whole of eastern Europe, 
South America and the principal cities 
of the Near East. 

Asked as to his opinion of Mussolini 
and Fascism, Mr. Toeplitz replied: 


“Mussolini’s iron will and swift, un- 
tiring mind make of him the most 
dynamic and efficient of contemporary 
statesmen. He is a living example to 
all who are engaged on a hard task. 


© c. smite Garoner 
GIUSEPPE TOEPLITZ 


Managing director the Banca Com- 
merciale Italiana, Milan, and chair- 
man the new Bancomit Corporation 


of New York. 


“As citizens we must be deeply grate- 
ful to him for the restoration of order 
and for the new and powerful impulse 
he is giving to all the fields of Italian 
life. The new form of government and 
the new social system which he is or 
ganizing through the ‘corporations’ 
have successfully substituted profitable 

(Continued on page 165) 





EXAMPLES OF RECENT BANK 
BUILDING OPERATIONS 
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The Bank of North Hempstead, Port Washington, L. I., fast nearing completion, 

is of cut cast stone and is fireproof throughout. The building is 50 by 100 feet. 

The interior will be unusually light and attractive, in addition to providing the 

bank’s customers with every banking convenience of the most modern design. The 

building was designed by ‘and is being erected under the supervision of Uffinger, 
Foster & Bookwalter, bank architects of New York. 
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A structure of lofty aspect, faced with Indiana limestone, with a granite grade course, 
is the First National Bank of Sunbury, Pa. The doors are bronze and the windows 
steel. The burglar alarm gong is neatly recessed behind the bronze grille above 
the front window, thus avoiding the unsightly effect the usual box would produce 
on a building of this character. The building was designed; built and furnished 
by the Tilghman Moyer Company, architects and engineers of Allentown, Pa. 
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The Eastchester Savings 
Bank, Mt. Vernon, 
N. Y., which has re- 
cently completed an ad- 
dition adding 100 per 
cent. to its space. The 
exterior is of grey In- 
diana limestone in Ital- 
ian Renaissance design. 
The interior has a large 
public space in the cen- 
ter, the directors’ room 
and a working space on 
the mezzanine. Holmes 
& Winslow, of New 
York City, were the ar- 
chitects. 
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Kinsman-East 140th street office of the Union Trust Company of Cleveland, Ohio, 


which was recently given honorable mention for architectural excellence by the 
city plan committee of the Cleveland Chamber of Commerce. 


Interior of the Kinsman-East 140th street office of the Union Trust Company 
of Cleveland, Ohio. L. Kent Moatz of Cleveland was the architect for the building. 
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The interior of the main banking room Athol Savings Bank, Athol, Mass., is Italian 

Renaissance in design, with a slate floor bordered in marble mosaics. The walls are 

of imitation Caen stone with a high wainscot of paneled oak, which also forms the 

counterscreen and the balconies. The building was designed by J. Williams Beal 
Sons, architects of Boston. 


BN ang cy. 


the vaults-of the Athol Savings Bank, Athol, Mass:- The vaults were 


Entrance to 


manufactured and installed by the York Safe and Lock Co., York, Pa. 
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Entrance to the vaults of the State Bank of Chicago, which has recently opened 
its new building. 
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Both circular and rectangular vault doors in the new home of the State Bank of 
Chicago are twenty-four inches thick. The vaults were manufactured and installed 
by the Mosler Safe Company, Hamilton, Ohio. 
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More than 8000 Mosler safe deposit boxes have been installed in. the safe deposit 
department of the State Bank of Chicago's new building. 





BANCOMIT CORPORATION ORGANIZED; 
TOEPLITZ IS CHAIRMAN 


(Continued from page 158) 


collaboration for bitter strife between 
capital and labor. 

“As bankers we must be grateful to 
him for having avoided for our country 
the monetary collapse which loomed at 
the bottom of inflation. The stabiliza- 
tion of the Italian lira and the introduc- 
tion of the gold exchange standard are 
the solid foundations of Italy’s future 
economic development.” 

Mr. Toeplitz explained the organiza- 
tion of the new company by the fact 
that the increasing importance of finan- 
cial relations with America requires a 
proportional increase in the structure of 
the bank’s organization here. “I wish 
to look through this matter personally,” 
he said, “and see if it is possible to lay 
the foundations for further develop- 
ments, so as to bring the Banca Com- 
merciale Italiana into the most intimate 
connection with your market.” 

Although this is the first visit Mr. 





Toeplitz has made to this country, he 
is well known to American bankers and 
financiers, with whom he has had many 
business dealings, especially in the last 
few years. 

In addition to being managing direc- 
tor of the Banca Commerciale and chair- 
man of the new Bancomit Corporation, 
Mr. Toeplitz is vice-chairman of the 
Italian Superpower Corporation, a com- 
pany recently organized by the Banca 
Commerciale Italiana in conjunction with 
interests close to the General Electric 
Company and the Electric Bond & Share 
Company through Bonbright & Co., and 
Field, Glore & Co. 

The Banca Commerciale Italiana has 
capital of lire 700,000,000 and surplus 
of lire 520,000,000. It ranked seven- 
teenth in the list of the world’s 100 
largest banks compiled by THE BANKERS 
MaGAZINE early this year. Figures 


given in the listing showed its capital as 
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$38,500,000, surplus and profits as $34,- 
969,340 and deposits as $404,358,288. 
The Banca Commerciale Italiana Trust 
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Company, organized in 1924, has capital 
and surplus of more than $4,000,000, 
Its deposits aggregate $15,000,000. 


OLD LOWELL NATIONAL BANK 
100 YEARS OLD 


HE Old Lowell National Bank, of 

Lowell, Mass., has recently cele- 

brated the hundredth anniversary 
of its founding. 

Under the name “The Lowell Bank” 
the institution was founded in 1828, a 
few years after the first of Lowell’s 
great textile mills was opened, founded 


er : 
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Home of the Old Lowell National 
Bank, Lowell, Mass., erected in 1920. 


by the incorporators of the mill. The 
bank opened for business on May 19, 
1828, on the second floor of a brick 
block on Merrimack street, but so great 
was its moral weight that for years 
thereafter the block was known as the 


“Bank Block.” 


In 1833 the bank moved to a specially 
constructed banking room on the first 
floor of “Wyman’s Exchange” where 
it remained until 1845, when it moved 
into the Lowell Institution for Savings 
building. 

The bank’s name was changed to the 
Old Lowell National Bank in 1861, 
when the National Bank Act came 
into effect. 

In 1920 the bank moved into its new 
four-story bank building. This build- 
ing is a modern banking structure in 
every respect. One of its features is 
the safe deposit department in the base- 
ment, which contains 1200 fire and 
burglar-proof safe deposit boxes. 

The banking room is floored in Ten- 
nessee marble and the counters are of 
Sienna Italian marble. The interior 
harmonizes with the colonnaded facade 
of the exterior. At the rear of the 
banking room is a mezzanine for the 
bookkeeping department. 

The growth of the bank has been 
steady and, during the last fifteen or 
twenty years, remarkable. Deposits as 
of 1909 were $532,000. In 1914 they 
had increased to $807,000; in 1919 to 
$3,125,000; five years later to $4,578, 
000; and in 1928 to $5,104,000. 

Statement of the bank as of February 
28, 1928, shows capital of $200,000, 
surplus of $200,000, undivided profits 
of $84,990, deposits of $5,104,464, 
and total resources of $5,786,464. 

John L. Robertson is president of the 
bank; J. Munn Andrews, vice-president; ' 
Walter W. Cleworth, cashier; and 
Edmour N. Foisy and Howard Cooper, 
assistant cashiers. 





BANK ENGINEERING 


By G. L. SCHMAUDER 


Detroit Representative of Halsey, McCormack & Helmer, New York. 


ITH irresistible force, bank 

\ X growth, once started, continues 

with the power of public 
opinion and public confidence con- 
stantly adding to it. When the public 
is convinced of the integrity and trust- 
worthiness of a bank, its business be- 
gins an expansion that soon calls for 
increased physical facilities to handle 
the daily demands of this business on 
personnel and equipment. 

At this point, the bank needs the 
services of a business diagnostician who 
can point out the specific remedies 
which will cure the cramped conditions 
from which the bank is suffering. The 
diagnostician who is most competent to 
study the situation and _ prescribe 
changes is the bank engineer. 

Bank engineering uses a definite and 
systematic procedure which is followed 
in the case of a bank that is planning 
to remodel its old building or build new 
quarters. Perhaps the clearest way to 
present this procedure is to cite a 
specific example. 

In the case of the Union Trust Com- 
pany of Detroit, our firm has remodeled 
existing equipment and space three 
times in an attempt to keep pace with 
the company’s growth. We are now 
planning with them a fourth change— 
a new forty-story building which is 
now in the process of construction and 
‘ of which the Union Trust Company 
will occupy sixteen floors. 

In January, 1921, when we first be- 
gan to serve this company, the total 
personnel, including officers, was 105, 
and the total area occupied was about 
12,000 square feet in the ten-story 
Union Trust building. After our sur- 
vey and suggestions were adopted, the 


area was increased to 20,000 square 
feet. 


In September, 1923, we were again 


called in. Our survey at this time 
showed that the personnel had grown 


to 325 officers and employes and that 
a total area of about 24,500 square feet 
was being occupied. At that time, we 
suggested that as much space as pos- 
sible throughout the upper floors of the 
building should be taken over with as 
few alterations as possible, looking for- 
ward to a new building some time in 
the near future. 

This recommendation was accepted. 
Our firm was retained by the trust 
company in January, 1926, to consult 
with them about their contemplated 
new building, in connection with the 
preliminary plans of the building archi- 
tect. This is the most desirable of all 
methods of co-operation between the 
bank engineer and the bank which is 
planning to build, for it saves endless 
discussion and change after architec- 
tural plans have been formulated. 

In following the plan by which bank 
engineering operates, our organization 
proceeded to make two distinct surveys 
of the Union Trust Company which 
we may call a physical and a fiscal 
analysis. 

In the physical analysis, we studied 
the space occupied in the trust com- 
pany’s present quarters, the operations 
bv departments, and any possible ex- 
pansion requirements in the immediate 
future. This study included an analysis 
of the work of each department, a 
study of the methods used and an at- 
tempt to find new methods that would 
save space or time. In all this study, 
the high caliber of personnel, the in- 
itiative allowed each individual, and 
the type of people that personnel serves 
were carefully taken into consideration. 

The fiscal analysis involved a search- 
ing study of accounting records of 
every department in the trust company 
where a definite sale is made to the cus- 
tomer. For instance, the number of 
trust accounts established in the last 
year was contrasted with the number 
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New building of the Union Trust Company of Detroit. 
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established in each year for all previous 
years; in the same way, a comparison 
of the number of safety deposit boxes 
rented was made, and so on through 
each point of contact with the trust 
company’s customers. 

From this study, an estimate of the 
proportionate increase that might be 
expected for the future was established. 
In the case of this particular company, 
the growth in the recent past has been 
so unprecedented that this proportion- 
ate increase figure had to be made ex- 
tremely elastic. Therefore, plans were 
so made as to amply provide for ex- 
pansion and future growth. 

It is obvious that the bank engineer 
must have the complete confidence of 
his client. Records and accounts must 


be open to him so that there will be no 
blind spots in his understanding of the 
bank’s business. Once he has obtained 
this insight through a process of daily 
study of the work of the bank over a 
period of some weeks, he is equipped 
to offer suggestions for constructive 


changes. 

In planning a new building such as 
the one the Union Trust Company is 
at present erecting we have worked 
with the trust company and the archi- 
tects in every detail. The only matter 
that was definitely settled before we 
were retained was the size of the plot 
of ground. We prepared preliminary 
departmental plans. These plans were 
approved by the building committee 
soon after the architects were chosen 
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and from these plans the architects de- 
veloped the interior and exterior of the 
building. 

The location of departments in the 
new building was planned by us after 
considering the correlation between 
their various duties. After the floor 
plans had been approved by the depart- 
ment heads, they were submitted to the 
building committee for approval. Then 
the specially constructed furniture for 
the various floors was designed. 

Bank engineering is the answer to 
the problem of planning office and de- 
partmental arrangement. In addition 
to this, bank engineering handles the 
multitudinous details involved in mov- 
ing into the new quarters, including the 
design, letting of contracts, and installa- 
tion of both stationary and movable 
equipment. 

In all this work, bank engineering 
offers and uses highly specialized knowl- 
edge of equipment that meets difficult 
coaditions, of practical solutions that 
other banks have found for similar 
problems, and also of methods that 


have proved in actual use their efh- 


ciency and practicability. 

To the bank or trust company whose 
growth demands more space and more 
equipment, bank engineering provides 
a service that thoroughly understands, 
thinks and talks the banker's language, 
understands his problems and is best 
fitted to plan and equip such larger 
quarters that future changes will be at 
a minimum. 
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Entrance to the Seward National Bank in the new building at 2 
York. 





The Seward National Bank, New York. 


THE SEWARD NATIONAL BANK 
OF NEW YORK 


its opening for business in March, 

1927, the Seward National Bank 
of New York moved into its new 
banking home in the new 2 Park avenue 
building. 

The bank occupies the first floor and 
basement of the building on the Park 
avenue and 32nd street corner. Its 
main entrance is on Park avenue, 
through a vestibule lined with imported 
marble, and there is a side entrance on 
32nd street for the convenience of 
patrons of the safe deposit department. 

The two entrances were specially de- 
signed to harmonize with the exterior 
of the building and with the interior of 
the banking room. The entrance doors 
are of bronze. 

The interior of the bank is in classic 
style, but with delicate detail. The 
public space, which extends along the 
32nd street side of the banking room; 


Gis oreni less than a year after 


is provided with marble seats and 
specially designed check desks of glass 
and hammered wrought iron with a 
gray finish. From the rear of the pub- 
lic space is a door connection the bank 
with the public corridors of the office 
building. 

The officers’ space is at the Park 
avenue end of the bank. Adjoining 
their quarters is a private office or 
board room. 

On the north side of the banking 
room are the cages, separated from the 
public space by a screen of dark green 
veined imported marble, supporting a 
grille of hammered wrought iron fin- 
ished in gray. 

An alcove fitted with check desks 
and having separate tellers’ windows 
has been provided for women customers. 

A high ceiling permits of a large 
mezzanine floor which is used for ad- 
ditional ‘working space. 
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Officers’ space at the Park Avenue end of the bank. 


The safe deposit department is lo- 
cated in the basement and is reached 
by a wide marble staircase, which opens 
into a spacious hall. There are private 
coupon rooms for the use of customers, 
larger rooms for executors and con- 
ference rooms. 

The vault was manufactured and 
installed by the York Safe and Lock 
Company, York, Pa. It is guarded by 
a heavy metal grille and is of the most 


modern fireproof and _ burglar-proof 
construction. It is encased in strongly 
reinforced concrete. 

The basement also provides ample 
storage space for large chests, trunks, 
etc., for customers of the bank and 
safe deposit company. A private elec- 
tric elevator has been installed for the 
exclusive use of the safe deposit depart- 
ment in the basement, banking room 
and mezzanine. 
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ALEXANDER STEWART WEBB C. WESLEY VREELAND 


President the Seward National Bank. Vice-president and director the Seward 
National Bank. 


Public space, showing the counterscreen of imported marble and hammered wrought 
iron in a natural gray finish. 
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Entrance to the vault, which was manufactured and installed by the York Safe and 
Lock Company, York, Pa. 


The entire banking quarters, includ- 
ing the safe deposit department, were 
designed by and erected under the su- 
pervision of C. P. H. Gilbert, architect 
of New York. 

The bank’s last statement, that of 
May 15, 1928, showed capital of $2,- 
000,000, surplus and undivided profits 
of $1,248,617, deposits of $4,689,616 
and total resources of $8,270,911. 


OFFICERS OF THE BANK 


Alexander Stewart Webb is _presi- 


dent of the institution, C. Wesley 
Vreeland vice-president, Arnold F. 
Smith cashier, and Arthur A. Fisher, 
assistant cashier. 

Mr. Webb has had a _ successful 
banking career since he joined the 
Lincoln National Bank as a clerk in 
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Stairway leading from the main floor to the safe deposit department in the basement. 


Spacious safe deposit department showing the entrance to the vault. 
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1889. He was with that institution 
for nine years, when he went to the 
Metropolitan Trust Company as secre- 
tary. In 1902 he became secretary of 
the New York Security & Trust Com- 
pany and from 1904-08 was vice-presi- 
dent the New York Trust Company. 
From 1908 to 1922 Mr. Webb was 
president the Lincoln Trust Company. 
The next four years he spent as vice- 
president the Chase National Bank, 
which he left to become head of the 
Seward. 

C. Wesley Vreeland, vice-president 
and director of the Seward National, 
started as a runner in the Seaboard Na- 
tional Bank after his graduation from 
the Newark High School in 1901. In 
1918 he resigned as manager of col- 
lection and foreign exchange depart- 
ments to specialize in foreign exchange 
work under B. A. Duis, vice-president 
the National City Bank of New York. 
In 1923 he resigned from the National 
City to become assistant treasurer of 
Philpot and Cannon, Inc., offering a 
special service to banks. 

In November of that year Mr. Vree- 
land was elected cashier the Seventh 
Avenue National Bank (later the 
Seventh National) as executive in 
charge of administration and personnel. 
He also had full charge of the bank’s 
investments and supervised the opening 
of its Harlem office and its 44th street 
branch. He joined the Seward in Janu- 
ary of this year as a vice-president and 
was elected a member of the board of 
directors in June. 

Beginning his banking career as a 
stenographer with the Lincoln Trust 
Company in 1905, Mr. Smith, cashier 
the Seward National, advanced until at 
the time of the merger of the Lincoln 
Trust with the Mechanics & Metals 
National Bank, he was appointed as- 
sistant manager at the bank’s Fifth 
avenue office. When the Mechanics & 
Metals was merged with the Chase Na- 
tional Bank in 1926 he retained this 
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position, which he resigned in 1927 to 
become assistant cashier of the Seward 
National and secretary and treasurer 
the Seward Safe Deposit Company. He 
was elected cashier of the bank in De- 
cember, 1927. 


Mr. Fisher was appointed assistant 
cashier of the Seward National Bank 
in November, 1927. 


While an attache in the office 
of the Secretary of the Treasury at 
Washington, D. C., Mr. Fisher was in 
intimate contact with Lyman J. Gage 
and Leslie M. Shaw, secretaries of the 
Treasury. He was also employed in 
the office of the Comptroller of the 
Currency and later served as a national 
bank examiner in New York. 


BANK’S DIRECTORS 


The bank’s directors include Howard 
E. Atterbury, president Atterbury 
Bros.; Ernest W. Brown, president 
Ernest W. Brown, Inc.; Julius Cie- 
chanow, president Julius Ciechanow, 
Inc.; Charles C. Davis, executive vice- 
president Eaton, Crane & Pike Co; 
Howard Davis, vice-president New 
York Herald Tribune; Charles A. 
Ernst, former president American Vis- 
cose Co.; Byron E. Hepler, vice-presi- 
dent and treasurer Hope Engineering 
& Supply Co.; Isse Koch, president Isse 
Koch & Co.; Patrick McGovern, presi- 
dent Patrick McGovern, Inc.; Patrick 
F. Murphy, president Mark Cross Co.; 
Henry W. Nuckols, vice-president Val- 
voline Oil Co.; Alfred H. Rust, Pass- 
avant & Co.; E. A. St. John, president 
National Surety Company; Pasquale I. 
Simonelli, president Italian Savings 
Bank; Lionel F. Straus, president F. A. 
Straus & Co., Inc.; Arlen G. Swiger, 
Willcox & Swiger; C. Wesley Vree- 
land, vice-president; William B. War- 
ner, president McCall Corporation; 
Alexander S. Webb, president; Walter 
H. Woodward, Clinton Gilbert. 





View of a newly designed vault door and vestibule with a section of the 

wall cut away, showing the re-enforcing rods projecting into the interlocking 

channel section of the vestibule and tying into the heavy ribs of same. 

After the pouring of the concrete, this vestibule becomes an integral part 
of the wall. 


AN INNOVATION AND ACHIEVEMENT IN 
VAULT DOOR DESIGN 


WIDELY known architect who 
Arati= in the planning of 
banks recently said that he had 
one serious fault to find with the pre- 
vailing method of bank vault construc- 
tion. He was talking to the represen: 
tative of a vault manufacturing company 
in the Middle West. 

“You manufacturers,” he declared, 
“build into your steel doors and vesti- 
bules every element of defense that 
science suggests and that ingenuity can 
devise. The concrete walls, moreover, 
with their improved reinforcement, and 
the steel linings with which they are 
backed up, are as nearly impregnable 
as the entrance, and yet,” he declared, 


“you have failed to provide for the 
proper bonding of your vault entrances 
with the walls of the vault.” 

“The ordinary vestibule is made like 
a steel box with square sides. You set 
this vestibule with its flat returns into 
the opening that has been left for it. 
Perhaps you fasten it to a light steel 
lining at the back; sometimes, indeed, 
you do not even have a lining. The 
vestibule is grouted in with an inch or 
more of soft cement grout. This grout 
and its own weight are practically all 
that keep it from falling out of the 
wall.” 

“Surely,” he continued, “this weak 
connection between the entrance vesti 
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Emergency door, plug type. 


bule and the vault walls is a serious 
defect in construction and leaves a 
mighty vulnerable joint in an otherwise 
excellent defensive armor.” 

The speaker went on to say that never 
in his long experience had he seen suit- 
able or adequate provision made for the 
union of the entrance vestibule with the 
surrounding concrete walls. 

The representative of the vault manu- 
facturer in reply unrolled the blue print 
of a newly designed vault entrance and 
spread it before him. The plan showed 
a vestibule and a door that differed in 
many essential respects from any that 
had ever come under the architect's 
extended observation. A few minutes’ 
study of their construction brought ex- 
pressions of enthusiastic approval. 

“This,” said the bank architect, “is 
what I have wanted for years. You 
have at last arrived at a_ vestibule 
entrance that is not only thoroughly 
bonded to the wall, but that is, in truth, 
a part of the wall itself.” 

The blue print that he was studying 
showed a new interlocking frame vesti- 
bule and door that are now being manu- 


factured. This vault entrance presents 
certain revolutionary elements of design 


and construction. The vestibule is a 
massive steel casting which is so formed 
that the network of steel rods that re- 
inforces the concrete walls passes into 
and through its various parts. When 
the vault walls are poured, a section on 
either side of the proposed location of 
the vestibule and immediately above it 
is left open with the reinforcing rods 
projecting. The concrete surfaces fram- 
ing this section are properly keyed or 
shaped so that they will form a perfect 
union with the concrete which will later 
be poured to fill the spaces so left. 
When the entrance is installed the 
projecting steel reinforcing rods of the 
vault walls are bent and tied through 
and around the heavy ribs and flanges 
of the vestibule casting which are de- 
signed to receive them. In this way 
they lock or tie the vestibule securely 
to the wall. Concrete is now poured 
so as entirely to fill the open section, 
thus completing the wall structure and 
making the great channel-shaped steel 
vestibule casting, with its heavy ribs and 
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Plug type main and emergency doors. 


flanges, an integral part of the wall. 
The concrete fills every opening and 
crevice of the steel and penetrates the 
interstices of the network of reinforce- 


ment. When it has set, the entrance 
is inseparably connected with the rest 
of the vault structure. 

There is no open joint, as of old, 
between a flat vestibule frame and a 
concrete wall, to be imperfectly filled 
with a weak solution of cement. The 
new vestibule is the strongest feature 
of the concrete wall itself, and the stone- 
hard, steel reinforced masonry extends 
back of the frame and even back of the 
door jambs. Instead of the type of 
vestibule generally in use, consisting of 
hollow casting filled with cement or 
with fitted pieces of metal, the door is 
closely surrounded and its jambs are 
backed up with the full resistance of 
the vault wall, to which is added the 
immense strength of the vestibule frame 
casting. Moreover, the opening in the 
wall itself, when the entrance is in 


place, is actually smaller than the face 
of the door. 

This type of vault entrance has 
proved to be equally successful whether 
applied to rectangular or to round doors. 
It has already received the approval of 
leading engineers, and has been placed 
in many prominent banks throughout 
the country, including one of the 
newest Federal Reserve bank installa- 
tions. Other attempts to work out 
the problems of a perfect bond or union 
between the vault entrance and the 
walls have proved impracticable or in- 
effectual; the new interlocking frame 
entrance has afforded a full and effective 
solution of that problem. The distinc- 
tive features of' design and emplacement 
that characterize this vestibule have been 
fully patented. 

Another notable characteristic of this 
new vault entrance is the employment 
of a clean, straight jamb formed of a 
single flange without steps. The evolu- 
tion of the modern bank door has been 
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Rectangular vestibule with plug or stepless door. 


marked by a gradual reduction in the 
number of flanges and steps on its edges. 
Some years ago the tenon and groove 
prevailed with their soft rubber pack- 
ings. These were abandoned. More 
and more attention was paid to the fit 
of door and vestibule. Steps on the 
vestibule against which corresponding 
parts of the door might or might not 
' seat themselves, according to chance or 
the skill of the builder, came to be rec- 
ognized as danger points for the pocket- 
ing of liquid explosives, which without 
these steps would have no backing from 
which to exert an outward force to rend 
the bolt frames and drive the door from 
its closed position. Finally came the 
development of the single flange door, 
sometimes known as the “plug door,” 
which entirely did away with the danger 
of an attack on the jambs with nitro 
glycerine. 


The door is of this single flange, step- 


less type. Instead of a divided surface 
its edge or jamb presents a smooth mass 
of polished steel. This emphasizes the 
thickness of the door and vestibule, and 
enforces an impression of simplicity and 
strength. 

It is possible to build a door with 
steps and flanges into the new inter: 
locking frame vestibule, but a study of 
the massive and symmetrical effect of 
the single flange justifies the conclusion 
that this type of door will be increas 
ingly used in the future. In fact, “plug 
type” single flange doors of great thick- 
ness have for several years been in use 
by the larger banks in metropolitan 
centers. The Herring-Hall-Marvin Safe 
Company of New York and Hamil- 
ton, Ohio, are manufacturers of this 
new type of vault entrance. 
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A BOOKFUL OF IDEAS 


The recently published second edition of MacGregor’s Book of Bank Advertising 
(Bankers Publishing Company, $7.50) is profusely illustrated, completely revised and 


contains four wholly new chapters. 
of Edwin Bird Wilson, Inc. 


still one of its most active men. 


Its author, T. D. MacGregor, is vice-president 
He is a pioneer in the field of financial advertising and 
Mr. MacGregor is also the author of The Book of 


Thrift and The New Business Department. 


AVE you ever sat at your desk, 
H making marks on a sheet of 

paper and trying in vain to get 
an idea for an advertisement for the 
next day’s paper, or an inspiration for 
a series of advertisements for the trust 
department, or the right approach for 
a new business letter? 

It is for just such occasions that 
T. D. MacGregor has included in his 
MacGregor’s Book of Bank Advertising 
paragraphs for advertising copy. They 
are listed at the ends of several of the 
chapters of the book, so that, if you are 
in doubt as to what copy to use for 
your trust advertising, you can turn to 
Chapter VI, on Trust Advertising, and 
find listed thirty pages of suggesticns 
and ideas for trust copy. Or, if it is 
a business building letter that you are 
struggling over, you need only to refer 
to Chapter XIII and there you will 
have more than fifty letters—to stock- 
holders, directors, new depositors, new- 
comers in the community, etc.—from 
which to choose. 

The paragraphs and letters are not 
intended to be used in toto, but rather 
as an aid in finding the idea and 
method of expression, which, once dis- 
covered, make the writing of the copy 
a comparatively simple matter. 

The points brought out in these copy 
Suggestions are not hit-and-miss ideas of 
a theorist, but are largely those which 
have been used by the author in his 
long years of experience as a planner, 
Writer and supervisor of advertising. 
They are practical in the extreme. 


The book does not confine itself to 
copy suggestions, however. It takes up 
in direct and intelligent fashion all of 
the phases of financial advertising. 

The first chapter, that on Copy and 
Typography, is a complete outline of 
the psychology of advertising copy and 
gives full information concerning all 
mechanical details, art work, layout, 
proofreading, etc. For this information 
alone the book is invaluable as a refer- 
ence work. 

A New Business Plan explains how 
to go about it to plan an advertising 
and new business campaign for a finan- 
cial institution, and how to carry it out. 

Advertising Mediums is a discussion 
of newspapers, magazines, booklets, 
street car cards, posters, novelties and 
all the generally accepted mediums of 
advertising. 

The chapters on Savings Account 
Advertising, Trust Advertising and Safe 
Deposit Advertising deal with success- 
ful plans and methods for developing 
the business of each of these three de- 
partments. 

Advertising the Country Bank is one 
of the four new chapters added by Mr. 
MacGregor in this new edition. It 
presents in detail a new business cam- 
paign for an institution in a rural com- 
munity and discusses the building up 
of a mailing list in such a bank. 

Of special interest is the chapter on 
Bank Emblems and Slogans, which 
shows the importance of providing 
something concrete around which the 

(Continued on the following page) 
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BOOK REVIEWS AND NEW BOOKS 


Recent Announcements of Other Publishers 


THE RIsE OF THE House oF RoTHs- 
CHILD. By Count Egon Caesar 
Corti; translated by Brian and Bea- 
trix Lann. New York: Cosmopolitan 
Book Corporation. 


T this time, when biographies of 
Az men are in especial favor, it 
was to be expected that noted 
financiers should come in for their 
share of attention. The Medici, the 
Fuggers and the Rothschilds have played 
such a conspicuous part in world affairs 
that their doings, even at this late day, 
are of absorbing interest, not to the 


NATHAN ROTHSCHILD 


banker and financial student only, but 
to the general reader, because the trans- 
actions of these noted financiers affected 
the political relations of nearly every 
country in Europe. 

While the origin and progress of the 
House of Rothschild in itself constitutes 
an interesting subject of study, its in- 
terest is tremendously enhanced by the 
light thrown upon a very striking period 
of European history. We get many 
fresh pictures of certain phases of the 
Napoleonic times, of the era of Con- 
gresses, and of subsequent periods. How 
the great House of Rothschild carried 
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out its policies, the relations of the dif-” 
ferent members of the firm to each | 
other, and to the financial dynasty it 7 
self, and the courteous—not to say © 
obsequious—attitude displayed toward © 
princely borrowers constitute some of 
the amusing and interesting features of ~ 
the book. There is much about the ex | 
Empress Marie Louise after Napoleon's © 
downfall, a glimpse of Goethe, and ~ 
much more of the Austrian Emperor © 
and Metternich. ae 

From these and other aspects which ~ 
could be mentioned, the Rise of the § 
House of Rothschild will rank with one ~ 
of the notable biographical works of — 
the day. It traces the rise to power of | 
one of the greatest names in modern 7 
financial history in a way that will 7 
command the attention of the serious 
student of world affairs and at the | 
same time will instruct and entertain 7 
even the casual reader. ; 


W 
NEW BOOKS 


ECONOMIC PROBLEMS IN EuROPE To 7 
pay. Edited by H. Henderson 
Pringle. New York: MacMillan. 
$2.15. 


A FINANCIAL HISTORY OF THE AMER’ © 
ICAN AUTOMOBILE INDUSTRY. By | 
Lawrence H. Seltzer. Boston: Hough = 
ton. $3.19. 

Wy 
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popular conception of a bank can be © 
built. Another important chapter is 
that on Building Bank Business by 
Letters. 

Co-operative Bank Advertising; Banks 7 
as Financial Educators; 
Real Estate and Insurance Advertising; 


and Miscellaneous Bank Advertising ~ 


Ideas are other chapter headings. 
MacGregor’s Book of Bank Advertis: © 

ing will be sent on five days’ approval 

to any bank or banker. 
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